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BOOK IX. 



NARRATIVE. 



THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 



i Life,* says Seneca, ' is a voyage, in the progress 
of which we are perpetually changing onr scenes. 
We first leave childhood behind us, then youth, 
then the years of ripened manhood, then the better 
or more pleasing part of old age.' The perusal of 
this passage having excited in me a train of reflec- 
tions on the state of man, the incessant fluctuation - 
of his wishes, the gradual change of his disposition 
to all external objects, and the thoughtlessness with 
which he floats along the stream of time, I sunk into 
a slumber amidst my meditations, and, on a sadden, 
fonod my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the 
shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of alarm, the Nrtft&'Ofe 
of winds, and the dash of waters. M.y flrtaaVtarafcift. 
fora time repressed my curiosity ;\mtsooTyTfcW*«- 
rofs. v. « 
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iog myself so far as to inquire whither we were going, 
and what was the cause of such clamour and con- 
fusion, I was told, that we were launching out 
into the ocean of Life ; that we had already passed 
the straits of Infancy, in which multitudes had pe- 
rished, some by the weakness and fragility of their 
vessels, and more by the folly, perverseness, or 
negligence of those 'who undertook to steer them ; 
and that we were now on the main sea, abandoned 
to the winds and billows, without any other means 
of security than the eare of the pilot, whom it was 
always in our power to choose, among great num- 
bers that offered their direction and assistance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness: 
and, first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream 
flowing through flowery islands, which every one 
that sailed along seemed to behold with pleasure, 
bat no sooner touched them, than the current, 
which, though not noisy or turbulent, was yet ir- 
resistible, bore him away. ' Beyond these islands, 
all was darkness; nor cduld any of the passengers 
describe the J shore at which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
waters violently agitated,and covered with so thick 
a mist, that the most perspicacious eyes could see 
but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
and whirlpools ; for many sunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full sails, and in- 
sulting those whom they had left behind. So nu- 
merous, indeed, were the dangers, and so thick the 
darkness, that no caution could confer security. 
Yet there were many, who, by false intelligence, 
betrayed their followers -kito vrluxtyioVft, o\ yj 
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violence poshed those whom they found iu their 
way against the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable : 
but though it was impossible to sail against it, or 
to return to the place that was once passed, yet it 
was not so violent as to allow no opportunities for 
dexterity or courage ; since, though none couM re- 
treat back from danger, yet they might often avoid 
it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer with 
much care or prudence ; for, by some universal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himself 
safe, though he saw his consorts every moment 
sinking round him ; and no sooner had the waves 
closed over them, than their fate and their miscon- 
duct were forgotten ; the voyage was pursued with 
the same jocund confidence ; every man congra- 
tulated himself upon the soundness of his vessel, 
and believed himself able to stem the whirlpool in 
which his friend was swallowed, or glide over the 
rocks on which he was dashed : nor was it often 
observed that the sight of a wreck made any man 
change bis course. If he turned aside for a mo- 
ment, he soon forgot the rudder, and left himself 
again to the disposal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indif- 
ference, or from weariness of their present condi- 
tion ; for not one of those who thus rushed upon 
destruction failed, when he was sinking, to call 
loudly upon his associates for that help which could 
not now be given him : and many spent thevt taaft. 
moments in cautioning others against tYve, fo\\^ V$ 
which they were intercepted in the nud&V <rt ita&x 
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coarse. Their benevolence was sometimes praised, 
- but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked, being 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage, so that every passenger was certain, that 
how long soever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by incessant vigilance, be preserved, he must 
sink at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been ex- 
pected to sadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, 
at least to keep the melancholy and timorous in 
perpetual torments, and hinder them from any en- 
joyment of the varieties and gratifications which 
nature offered them as the solace of their labours ; 
yet in effect none seemed less to expect destruc- 
tion than those to whom it was most dreadful ; 
they all bad the art of concealing their danger from 
. themselves ; and those who knew their inability to 
bear the sight of the terrours that embarrassed 
their way, took care never to look forward ; but 
found some amusement of the present moment, and 
generally entertained themselves by playing with 
. Hope, who was the constant associate of the voyage 
of Life. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape, hut that they should sink last ; and 
with this promise every one was satisfied, though he 
laughed at the rest for seeming to believe it Hope, 
indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her 
companions ; for, in proportion as their vessels grew 
l*eky, she redoubled her assurance* of safety •, *xA 
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none were mere busy in making provisions for a 
long voyage, than they whom ail bat themselves 
saw likely to perish soon by irreparable decay. 

In the midst of the current of Life was the gulf 
of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were con- 
cealed under water, and the tops covered, with 
herbage, on which Ease spread couches of repose; 
and with shades, where Pleasure warbled the song 
of invitation. Within sight of these rocks, all who 
sailed on the ocean of Life must necessarily pass. 
Reason indeed was always at hand to steer the 
passengers throogh a narrow outlet, by which they 
might escape ; but very few could, by her entrea- 
ties or remonstrances, be induced to put the rud- 
der into her hapd, without stipulating, that she 
should approach so near the rocks of Pleasure, that 
they might solace themselves with a short enjoy- 
ment of that delicious region, after which they al- 
ways determined to pursue their course without 
any ether deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
these promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulf of Intemperance, where, indeed, 
the circumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted 
the course of the vessel, and drew it, by insensible 
rotations, towards the centre. She then repented 
her temerity, and with all her force endeavoured 
to retreat ; hut the draught of the gulf was ge- 
nerally too strong to be overcome ; and the pas- 
senger, having danced in circles with a pleasing 
and giddy velocity, was at last overwhelmed *w& 
Jost Tfwse few whom Reason was able to ei&rY- 
cafe, generally suffered so many shock* ^ou^v% 
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points which shot oat from the rocks of Pleasure, 
that they were unable to continue their course 
with the same strength and facility as before ; but 
floated along timorously and feebly, endangered by 
every breeze,, and shattered by every ruffle of the 
water, till they, sunk, by slow degrees, after long 
struggles, and innumerable expedients, always re- 
pining at their own folly, and warning others 
against the first approach towards the gulf of In- 
temperance. 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
breaches, and stop the leaks, of the vessels which 
had been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. 
Many appeared to have great confidence in their 
skill ; and some, indeed, were preserved by it from 
sinking, who had received only a single blow : but 
I remarked, that few vessels lasted long which had 
been much repaired ; opr was it found that the artists 
themselves continued afloat longer than those who 
had least of their assistance.. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of Life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
sunk later, and more suddenly; for they passed 
forward till they had sometimes seen all those in 
whose company they had issued from the straits of 
Infancy, perish in the way, and at last were over- 
set by a cross breeze, without the toil of resistance, 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had 
often fallen against the rocks of Pleasure, com- 
monly subsided by sensible degrees ; contended 
long with the encroaching waters ; and harassed 
themselves by labours that scarcely Hope herself 
eonld flatter with success. 
As I was looking upon the various fate tf \Y& 
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multitude abont me, I was suddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from some unknown power : * Gaze 
not idly npon others when thou thyself art sinking. 
Whence is this thoughtless tranquillity, when thou 
and they are equally endangered ?' I looked, and 
seeing the gulf of Intemperance before me, started 
«nd awaked. Johnson, 



THE JOURNEY OF A DAY ; A PICTURE OF HUMAN 

LIFE. 

Obi da h, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera 
-early in the morning, and pursued his journey 
through the plains of Xndostan. He was fresh and 
vigorons with rest ; he was animated with hope ; 
he was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly for- 
ward over the valleys, and saw the hills gradually 
rising before him. As he passed along, his ears 
were delighted with the morning song of the bird 
of paradise ; he was fanned by the last flutters of 
the sinking -breeze, and sprinkled with dew by 
groves of spices. He sometimes contemplated the 
towering height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; 
and sometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the 
primrose, eldest daughter of the' spring : all his 
senses were gratified, and all care was banished 
from his heart. 

Thus he went on, till the snn approached his 
meridian, and the increased heat preyed upon his 
strength : he then looked round about him for some 
more commodious path. He saw, on Yt\& ty^& 
hand, a grove that seemed to wave ita &&&*% *& *. 
*ign of invitation : he entered \\> «a& forarii ^a 
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coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant He 
did net, however, forget whither he was travelling j 
but found a narraw way bordered with flowers, 
which appeared to have the same direction with 
the main road; and was pleased, that, by this, 
happy experiment, be had found means to unite 
pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards of 
diligence without suffering its fatigues. He, there- 
fore, still continued to walk for a time, without 
the least remission of his ardour, except that he 
wa% sometimes tempted to stop by the mnsic of 
the birds, which the heat had assembled in the 
shade ; and sometimes amused himself with plnck- 
ing the flowers that covered the banks on either 
side, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. 
At last, the green path began to decline from its 
first tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with (ouabains, and murmuring with water- 
falls. Here Qbidah paused for a time, and began 
to consider whether it were longer safe to forsake 
the known and common track ; but remembering 
that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and 
that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved 
to pursue the new path, which he supposed only 
to make a few meanders, m compliance with the 
varieties of the ground, and to end at last in the 
common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he suspected that he was not gain- 
ing ground. This uneasiness of his mind inclined 
him to lay hold on every new object, and give way 
te every sensation that might soothe or divert him. 
&e listened to erery echo ; he mownte& es w^ \£\>\ 
for a fresh prospect ; he turned ante to ««rj <»*- 
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cade ; and pleased himself with tracing the coarse 
of a gentle mer 9 that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innumerable circum- 
volutions. In these amusements, the hours passed 
away unaccounted ; his deviations had perplexed his 
memory, and he knew not towards what poipt to 
travel, lie stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious 
that the time of loitering was now past. While he 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was 
overspread with clouds ; the day vanished from 
before him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round 
bis head. He was now reused by his danger to a 
quick and painful remembrance of his folly j he 
now saw how happiness is lost when ease is con- 
sulted ; he lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from 
trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his 
meditation. 

He now resolved to do what yet remained io his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had 
passed, and try to find some issue where the wood 
might open into the plain. He prostrated himself 
on the ground, and recommended his life to the 
Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed on with resolution. The 
beasts of the desert were in motion, and on every 
hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and 
fear, and ravage and expiration. All the horrours 
of darkness and solitude surrounded him: the 
winds roared in the woods; and the torreuU Vnrv 
bled from the hills. 

TOl. V. ~ 
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Tims forlorn and distressed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer 
to safety, or to destruction. At length, not fear, 
but labour, began to overcome him; his breath 
grew short, and his knees trembled ; arid he was 
on the point of lying down in resignation to his 
fete, when he beheld, through the brambles, the 
glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards the 
light ; and finding that it proceeded from the cot- 
tage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, and 
obtained admission. The old man set before him 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on 
which Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

When the repast was over, ' Tell me/ said the 
hermit, * by what chance thou bast been brought 
hither ? I have been now twenty years an inha- 
bitant of the wilderness, in which I never saw 
a man before.' — Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

* Son/ said the hermit, 'let the errours and follies, 
the dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into 
thy heart. Remember, my son, that human life is 
the journey of a day. We rise in the morning of 
youth, full of vigour and full of expectation ; we 
set forward with spirit and hope, with gaiety and 
with diligence, and travel on awhile in the direct 
road of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a 
short time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some more 
easy means of obtaining the same end. We then 
relax our vigour, and resolve no longer to be ter- 
*ificd with crimes at a distance y Ywft te\>j w^o* wa 
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own constancy, and venture to approach what wc 
resolve never to touch.. We thus enter the bowers 
of ease, and repose in the shades of security. Here 
the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not, at least, 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We 
approach them with scruple and hesitation; we 
enter them, but enter timorous and trembling; and 
always hope to pass through them without losing 
the road of virtue, which, for a while, we keep iu 
our sight, and to which we purpose to return. 
But temptation succeeds temptation, and one com- 
pliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose 
the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 
with sensual gratifications. By degrees, we let 
fall the remembrance of our original intention, and 
quit the only adequate object of rational desire. 
We entangle ourselves in business, tmmerge our- 
selves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths 
of inconstancy ; till the darkness of old age begins 
to invade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our 
way. We then look back upon our lives with hor- 
rour, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, but 
too often vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the 
ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, who 
shall learn from thy example, not to despair ; but 
shall remember, that, though the day is past, and 
their strength is wasted, there yet remains one 
effort to be made : that reformation is never hope- 
less, nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that 
the wanderer may at length return after all his er- 
rours; and that be who implores strength waA. wsa- 
rage from above, shall find danger «u& &&<3&V$ 
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give way before htm. Go now, my son, to thy 
repose : commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; 
and when the morning calls again to toil, begin 
anew thy journey and thy lift.' 

Johnson* 



LIFE A PILGRIMAGE. 

A i>erti3K, travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into the king's 
palace by mistake, as thinking it to be a public 
inn or caravansary. Having looked about him for 
some time, he entered into a long gallery, where 
he laid down his wallet, and spread his carpet, in 
order to repose himself upon it after the manner 
of the Eastern nations. He had not been long in 
this posture before he was discovered by some of 
the guards, who asked him, what was his business 
in that place ? The Dervise told them he intended 
to take up his night's lodging in that caravansary. 
The guards let him know, in a very angry manner, 
that the house he was in was not a caravansary, 
but the king's palace. It happened that the king 
himself passed through the gallery during this de- 
bate, and smiling at the mistake of the Dervise, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not 
to distinguish a palace from a caravansary ? ' Sir,' 
says the Dervise, ' give me leave to ask your ma- 
jesty a question or two. Who were the persons 
that lodged in this noose when it was first built r* 
The king replied, bis ancestors. * And who,' says 
the Dervise, ' was the last person that lodged here P 
Tkc king replied, bis father. ' Aad who \i \tj wj\ 
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the Dervise,' that lodges here at present ? The king 
told him, that it was he himself. * And who/ says 
the Dervise, < will be here after yon ? The king an- 
swered, the young prince his son. ' Ah, sir/, said 
the Dervise, ' a house that changes its inhabitants so 
often, and receives such a perpetual succession of 
guests, is not a palace but a caravansary.' 

% Addison. 



THE MIDDLE STATION OP LIFE THE HAPPIEST. 

My father, a wise and grave man, gave me serious 
and excellent counsel against what he foresaw was 
my design (of going abroad.) He called me one 
morning into bis chamber, where he was confined 
by the gout, and expostulated very warmly with 
me upon tins subject : he asked me, what reasons, 
more than a mere wandering inclination, I had for 
leaving my father's house and my native country, 
where I might be well introduced, and had a pro* 
spect of raising my fortune by application and in- 
dustry, with a life of ease and pleasure : he told 
me it was men of desperate fortunes on one hand, 
or of aspiring superior fortunes on the other, who 
went abroad upon adventures, to rise by enterprise, 
and make themselves famous by undertakings of a 
nature out of the common road ; that these things 
were all either too tar above me, or too far below 
me ; that mine was the middle state, or what might 
be called the upper station of low life, which he 
had found, by long experience, was the best state 
in the world, the most suited to human happiness, 
not exposed to the miseries and bax<\&Y&v%> ^Nb 
Jaboar and suffering* of the mechanic n%xttf\aaafc» 
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kind, and not embarrassed with the pride, luxury, 
ambition, and envy of the upper part of mankind. 
He told me, I might judge of the happiness of this 
state, by this one thing ; That this was the state 
of life which all other people envied ; that kings 
have frequently lamented the miserable conse- 
quences of being born to great things, and wished; 
they had been placed in the middle of tfie two ex- 
tremes, between the mean and the great ; that the 
wise man gave his testimony to this, as the just 
standard of true felicity, when he prayed to have 
neither poverty nor riches. 

He bade me observe it, and I should always find, 
that the calamities of life were shared among the 
upper and lower part of mankind ; but that the 
middle station had the fewest disasters, and was 
less exposed to vicissitudes ; nay, they were not 
subjected to so many distempers and uneasinesses 
either of body or mind, as those were, who, by vici- 
ous living, luxury, and extravagances, on the one 
hand, or by hard labour, want of necessaries, and 
mean or insufficient diet, on the other hand, bring 
distempers upon themselves by the natural conse- 
quences of their way of living; that the middle 
station of life was calculated for all kind of virtues, 
and all kind of enjoyment ; that peace and plenty 
were the hand-maids of a middle fortune ; that tem- 
perance, moderation, quietness, health, society, all 
agreeable diversions, and all desirable pleasures, 
were the blessings attending the middle station of 
life;' and that this way men went silently and 
smoothly through the world, and comfortably out 
of it; not embarrassed with the labours of the 
tends, at of the /lead; not sold Jto & \\fe oi toroy 
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for daily bread, or harassed with perplexed cir- 
cumstances, which rob the soul of peace, and the 
body of rest ; not enraged with the passion of envy, 
or the secret-burning lust of ambition for great 
things ; but in easy circumstances, sliding gently 
through the world, and sensibly tasting the sweets 
of living, without the bitter ; feeling that they 
were happy, and learning, by every day's expe- 
rience, to know it more sensibly. 

DeFoe. 



ORTOGRUL: OR, THE VANITY OF RICHES. 

As Ortogrul of Basra was one day wandering along 
the streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of 
merchandise which the shops offered to his view, 
and observing the different occupations which bu- 
sied the multitudes on every side, he was awakened 
from the tranquillity of meditation, by a crowd that 
obstructed bis passage. He raised his eyes, and 
saw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the 
divan, was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and being 
supposed to have some petition for the vizier, was 
permitted to enter. He surveyed the spaciousness 
of the apartments, admired the walls hung with 
golden tapestry, and the floors covered with silken 
carpets ; and despised the simple neatness of his 
own little habitation. 

' Surely/ said he to himself, * this place is the 
seat of happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to plea- 
sure, and discontent and sorrow can have no *&- 
mission. Whatever nature has provided fox \\ut 
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delight of sense, is here spread forth to be en- 
joyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, which 
the master of this palace has not obtained? The 
dishes of luxury coyer his table ; the voice of har- 
mony lulls him in his bowers; he breathes the 
fragrance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upon 
the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He speaks, 
and bis mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his wish 
is gratified : all whom he sees obey him, and all 
whom he hears flatter him. How different, O 
Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art doomed to the 
perpetual torments of unsatisfied desire ; and who 
hast no amusement in thy power, that can withhold 
thee from thy own reflections ? They tell thee^hat 
thou art wise ; but what does wisdom avail with 
poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wist 
have very little power of flattering themselves. 
That man is surely the most wretched of the sons 
of wretchedness, who lives with his own faults 
and follies always before him ; and who has. none 
to reconcile him to himself by praise and vene- 
ration. I have long sought content, and have not 
found it ; I will from this moment endeavour to 
be rich.' 

Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his 
chamber for six months, to deliberate how he 
should grow rich. He sometimes proposed to offer 
himself as a counsellor to one of the kings in India ; 
and sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in the 
mines of Golconda. One day, after some hours 
passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep in- 
sensibly seized him in his chair. He dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country, in search of some 
one that might teach him to grow rich*, ax&wtY* 
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stood on the top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his rather ap- 
peared on a sadden standing before him. ,' Orto- 
grnl,' said the old man, ' I know thy perplexity ; 
listen to thy father ; turn thine eye on the opposite 
Mountain.' Ortogrnl looked, and saw a torrent 
tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise 
of thunder, and scattering its foam on the impend- 
ing woods. ' Now,' said his father, ' behold the 
valley that lies between the bills.' Ortogrnl looked, 
and espied a little well, ont of which issued a small 
rivulet. ' Tell me now/ said his father, * dost 
thou wish for sadden affluence, that may poor upon 
thee like the mountain-torrent ; or for a slow and 
gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding from 
the well ?"—< Let me be quickly rich,' said Orto- 
grnl; ' let the golden stream be quick and violent.' 
4 Look round thee,' said his father, * once again.' 
Ortogrnl looked, and perceived the channel of the 
torrent dry and dusty j but following the rivulet 
from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, which 
the supply, slow 1 and constant, kept always full. 
He awoke, and determined to grow rich by silent 
profit, and persevering industry. 

Having sold Ins patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandise ; and in twenty years purchased lands, on 
which he raised a house, equal in snmptuousness to 
that of the vizier, to which he invited all the mi- 
nisters of pleasure, expecting to enjoy .all the feli- 
city which he had imagined riches able to afford. 
Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great and 
nappy. He was courteous and liberal : he gave all 
that approached bun hopes of pleasing him, and all 

vol. v. 11 




who should please him, hopes of being rewarded. 
Every art of praise was triad, and every source of 
adulatory fiction wai exhausted. Ortogrnl heard 
hii flatteren without delight, because he found 
himself nnable to believe them. His own heart 
told him its frailtirs; h in own understanding re- 
proached him with hii fault*. ' How long,' raid 
he, with a deep ligh, ' have I been labouring in 
vain to amass wealth, which at last is useless 1 Let 
no man hereafter wish to he rich, who i« already too 
wise to be nattered.' 



7, ire OFTEN tl 

Omar, the son of Hassan, bad passed seventy-five 
years in honour and prosperity. The favour of 
three successive califs had filled bis house with 
gold and silver ; and whenever he appeared, the 
tteuedictions of the people proclaimed his pas- 
sage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. 
The brightness of the flame it wasting its fuel; the 
fragrant flower is passing away in its own odours. 
The vigour of Omar began to fait ; the curia of 
beauty fell from his bead; strength departed from 
his hands ; and agility from hit feet. He gave back 
to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of ae- 
cresy; and sought no other pleasure for the re- 
mains of life, than the converse of the wise, and 
the gratitude of the good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. 
His chamber was filled by visitants, ea^er to catch 
the dictates of experience, and officious to pay the 
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tribute of admiration. Caled, the son of the vice- 
roy of Egypt, entered every day early, and retired 
late. He was beautiful and eloquent : Omar ad- 
mired his wit, and loved his docility. ' Tell me/ 
laid Caled, ' thou to whose voice nations have lis- 
tened, and whose wisdom is known to the extre- 
mities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar 
the prudent The arts by which thou hast gained 
power and preserved it, are to thee no longer ne- 
cessary or useful ; impart to me the secret of thy 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon which thy 
wisdom has built thy fortune.' 

* Young man,' said Omar, ' it is of little use to 
form plans of life. When I took my first survey of 
the world, in my twentieth year, having considered 
the various conditions of mankind, in the hour of 
solitude I said thus to myself leaning against a 
a cedar, which spread its branches over my head : 
Seventy years are allowed to man; I have yet 
fifty remaining. Ten years I will allot to the at- 
tainment of knowledge, and ten I will pass in fo- 
reign countries; I shall be learned, and there* 
fore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friend- 
ship. Twenty yean, thus passed, will store my 
mind with images, which I shall be busy, through 
the rest of my life, in combining and comparing. 
I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of in- 
tellectual riches; I shall find new pleasures for 
every moment ; and shall never more be weary of 
myself. I will not, however, deviate too far from 
the beaten track of life ; but will try what can be 
found in female delicacy. I will marry a wife 
beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide * 
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with her I will live twenty yean within the sub" 
orbs of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth can 
purchase, and fancy can invent. I will then retire 
to a rural dwelling; pass my days in obscurity and 
contemplation ; and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled 
resolution, that I will never depend upon the smile 
of princes; that I will never stand exposed to the 
artifices of courts ; I will never pant for public 
honours, nor disturb my quiet with the affairs of 
state. — Such was my scheme of life, which I im- 
pressed indelibly upon my memory. 

' The first part of my ensuing time was to be 
spent in search of knowledge, and I know not how 
I was diverted from my design. I had no visible 
impediments without, nor any ungovernable pas- 
sions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest 
honour, and the most engaging pleasure; yet day 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, till 
I found that seven years of the first ten had va- 
nished, and left nothing behind them. I now post- 
poned my purpose of travelling; for why should I 
go abroad, while so much remained to be learned at 
home? I immured myself for four years, and stu- 
died the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill 
reached the judges ; I was found able to speak upon 
doubtful questions ; and was commanded to stand 
at the footstool of the calif. I was heard with at- 
tention ; I was consulted with confidence ; and 
the love of praise fastened on my heart. 

' I still wished to see distant countries ; listened 
with rapture to the relations of travellers ; and re- 
solved some time to ask my dismission, that I 
might feast my soul with novelty : but my presence 
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was always necessary ; and the stream of business 
hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude ; bnt I still pro- 
posed to travel, and therefore would not confine 
myself by marriage. 

' In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past; and thought it best to 
lay hold on the felicity yet in my power, and in- 
dulge myself in domestic pleasures. But at fifty 
no man easily finds a woman beautiful as the 
Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and 
rejected, consulted and deliberated, till the sixty- 
second year made me ashamed of wishing to marry. 
I had now nothing left but retirement ; and for re- 
tirement I never found a time, till disease forced 
me from public employment. 

' Such was my scheme, and such has been its con- 
sequence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
I trifled away the years of improvement ; with a 
restless desire of seeing different countries, I have 
always resided in the same city ; with the highest 
expectation of connubial felicity, I have lived un- 
married ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirement, I am going to die within 
the walls of Bagdat.' 

Johnson, 



MAN OFTEN DELUDED BY IDLE HOPES AND FAL* 
LACIOU8 APPEARANCES. 

In die reign of Jenghiz Khan, conqueror of the 
East, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the 
merchant, renowned throughout all the regions of 
India for the extent of his commerce and the in* 
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tegrity of his dealings. His warehouses were filled 
with all the commodities of the remotest nations; 
every rarity of nature, every cariosity of art, what- 
ever was valuable, whatever was- useful, hasted 
to his hand. The streets were crowded with his 
carriages ; the sea was covered with his ships 9 the 
streams of Oxus were wearied with conveyance; 
and every breeze of the sky wafted wealth to 
Nouradin. After some time, he felt himself seised 
with a slow malady, which he first endeavoured to ' 
divert by application, and afterwards to relieve by 
luxury and indulgence; but finding his strength 
every day less, he was at last terrified, and called 
for help upon the sages of physic. They filled his 
apartments with alexipharmics, restoratives, and 
essential virtues. The pearls of the ocean were 
dissolved, the spices of Arabia were distilled, and 
all the powers of nature were employed to give new 
spirits to his nerves, and new balsam to his blood. 
Nouradin was for some time amused with pro- 
mises, invigorated with cordials, or soothed with 
anodynes ; but the disease preyed upon his vitals* 
and he soon discovered with indignation, that 
health was not to be bought He was confined to 
his chamber, deserted by his physicians, and rarely 
visited by his friends ; but bis unwillingness to die 
flattered him long with hopes of life. 

At length, he called to him Ahnamoulin, his only 
son ; and dismissing his attendants, ( My son/ says 
be, 'behold here the weakness and fragility of 
man. Look backward a few days, thy father was 
great and happy, fresh as the vernal rose, and 
strong as. the cedar of the mountain % . the, u&tlofts 
of Asia drank his dews, and art and coxnKvftte* te- 
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lighted in his shade. Malevolence beheld me, and 
sighed : " His root," she cried, " is fixed in the 
depths j it is watered by the fountains of Oxus ; it 
sends out branches afar, and bids defiance to the 
blast; prudence reclines against his trunk, and 
prosperity dances on his top." 

' Now, Almamoulin, look upon me withering 
and prostrate : look upon me, and attend. I have 
trafficked, I have prospered, I have rioted in gaitf. 
My house is splendid, my servants are numerous ; 
yet I displayed only a small part of my riches ; the 
rest, which I was hindered from enjoying by 1he 
fear of raising envy, or tempting rapacity, I have 
piled in towers, I have buried in caverns, I have 
hidden in secret repositories, which this scroll will 
discover. My purpose was, after ten months more 
tpent in commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth 
to a safer country ; to have given seven years to 
delight and festivity, and the remaining part of my 
days to solitude and repentance : but the hand of 
-death is upon me ; a cold torpor encroaches upon 
my veins ; I am now leaving the produce of my 
toil, which it must be thy business to enjoy with 
wisdom.' The thought of leaving bis wealth filled 
Nouradin with such grief, that be fell into convul- 
sions, became delirious, and expired. 

Almamoulin, who loved bis father, was touched 
awhile with honest sorrow, and sat two hours in 
profound meditation, without perusing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overborne with affliction, and 
there read the inventory of his new possessions, 
which swelled his heart with such transpoxU, \h^X 
lie no longer lamented hu father's, death. Rfc Nm 
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now sufficiently composed to order a funeral of 
modest magnificence, suitable at once to the rank 
of Nouradin's profession, and the reputation of bis 
wealth. The two next nights be spent in visiting 
the tower, and the caverns ; and found the treasures 
greater to his eye than they had been to his ima- 
gination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of 
exact frugality, and had often looked with envy on 
the finery and expenses of other young men ; he 
therefore believed that happiness was now in his 
power, since he could obtain all of which he had 
hitherto been accustomed to regret the want He 
resolved to give a loose to his desires, to revel in 
enjoyment, and feel pain or uneasiness no more. 
He immediately procured a splendid equipage, 
dressed his servants in rich embroidery, and co- 
vered his horses with golden caparisons. He 
showered down silver on the populace, and suffered 
their acclamations to swell him with insolence. 
The nobles saw him with anger 5 the wise men of 
the state combined against him; the leaders of 
armies threatened his destruction. Almamoulin 
was informed of his danger; he put on the robe of 
mourning in the presence of his enemies, and ap- 
peased them with gold, and gems, and supplica- 
tion. 

He then sought to strengthen himself by an al- 
liance with the princes of Tartary ; and offered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
suit was generally rejected, and his presents re- 
fused ; but a princess of Astracan once conde- 
aceoded to admit him to her presence. She re- 
cw/redhim fitting on a throne, attMt&V* ^t» n&* 
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of royalty, and sluning with the jewels ofGolconda '• 
comnuuid sparkled in her eyes, and dignity tow- 
ered on her forehead. Alniaroonlin approached 
and trembled. She saw his confusion, and dis- 
dained him : ' How,' says she, ' dares the wretch 
hope my obedience, who thus shrinks at my glance? 
Retire, and enjoy thy riches in sordid ostentation ; 
thou wast born to be wealthy, bat never canst be 
great' 

He then contracted his desires to more private 
and domestic pleasures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
transplanted forests, he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant regions, poured fountains 
from die tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channels. These amusements pleased him for 
a time ; imt languor and weariness soon invaded 
hhn. His bowers lost their fragrance, and tire 
waters murmured without notice. He purchased 
large tracts of land in distant provinces, adorned 
them with bouses of pleasure, and diversified them 
with accommodations for different seasons. Change 
of place at first Believed his satiety ; but all die 
novelties of situation were soon exhausted : he 
found his heart vacant; and his desires, for want 
of external objects, ravaging himself. 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and set * 
open bis doors to those whom idleness sends out in 
search of pleasure. His tables were always co- 
vered with delicacies ; wines of every vintage 
sparkled in his bowls ; and his lamp scattered per- 
fumes. The sound of the lute, and the voice of 
the finger, chased away sadness ; every Yvoux nto& 

crowded with pleasure; and the day ex»\eA «o& 
vol. v. T 
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began with feasts and dances, and revelry and 
merriment. Almamonlin cried ont ; ' I have at 
last found the use of riches ; I am surrounded by 
companions, who view my greatness without envy ; 
- and I enjoy at once the raptures of popularity, and 
the safety of an obscure station. What trouble can 
he feel, whom all are studious to please, that they 
may be repaid with pleasure ? What danger can 
he dread, to whom every man is a friend ? 

Such were the thoughts of AJmamoulin as he 
looke r1 down from a gallery upon the gay assembly 
regaling at his expense : but in the midst of this 
soliloquy, an officer of -justice entered the house, 
and in the form of legal citation summoned Ai- 
mamoulin to appear before the emperor.- The 
guests stood awhile aghast ;■ then stole impercep- 
tibly away ; and he was led off without a single 
voice to witness his integrity. He now found one 
of his most frequent visitants accusing him of trea- 
son, in hopes of sharing his confiscation; yet, un- 
patronized and unsupported, he cleared himself by 
\the openness of innocence, and the consistence of 
truth ; he was dismissed with honour, and his ac- 
' cuser perished in prison. 

* Almamoulin now perceived with how little rea- 
son he had hoped for justice or fidelity from those 
who live only to gratify their senses ; and, being 

.now weary with vain experiments npon life and 
•fruitless researches after felicity, he had recourse 

• to a sage, who, after spending his youth in travel 
and observation, had retired from all human cares 
to a small habitation on the banks of Oxus, where 
he conversed only with such as solicited his coun- 
sel. ' Brother/ said the philosopher, ' thou hast 
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suffered thy reason to be deluded by idle hopes 
and fallacious appearances. Having long looked 
with desire upon riches,thou hadst taught thyself to 
think them more valuable than nature designed 
them ; and to expect from them what experience 
has now taught thee that they cannot give. That 
they do not confer wisdom, thou mayat be con- 
vinced, by considering at how dear a price they 
tempted thee, npon tby first entrance into the world, 
to purchase the empty sound of vulgar acclamation. 
That they cannot bestow fortitude or magnani- 
mity, that man may be certain who stood trembling 
at Astracan, before a being not naturally superior 
to himself. That they will not supply unexhausted 
pleasure, the recollection of forsaken palaces, and 
neglected gardens, will easily inform thee. That 
they rarely purchase friends, thou didst soon dis- 
cover, when thou wert left to stand thy trial un- 
. countenanced and alone. Yet think not riches use- 
less : there are purposes to which a wise man may 
be delighted to apply them. They may, by a ra- 
tional distribution to those who want them, ease 
the pains of helpless disease ; still the throbs of 
restless anxiety ; relieve innocence from oppres- 
sion; and raise imbecility to cheerfulness and 
vigour. This they will enable thee to perforin ; 
and this will afford the only happiness ordained for 
our present state, the confidence of Divine favour, 
and the hope of future rewards/ 

Johnson. 
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AVARICE AND LUXURY. 

There were two very powerful tyrants engaged 
in a perpetsal war against each other : the nan* 
of the first was Luxury, and of the second Ava- 
rice. The aim of each of them was no less- than 
universal monarchy over the hearts of mankind. 
Luxury bad many generate under him, who did him 
great service, as Pleasure, Mirth, Pomp, and Fa- 
shion. Avarice was likewise vevy strong in his 
officers, being faithfully served by Hunger, In- 
dustry, Care, and Watchfulness : he had likewise a 
privy-counsellor, who was always at his elbow, and 
whispering something or other in his ear : the name 
of this privy-counsellor was Poverty. As Avarice 
conducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his 
antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and 
advice of Plenty, who was his first counsellor and 
minister of state, that concerted all his measures 
for him, and never departed out of his sight. While 
these two great rivals were thus contending tor 
empire, their conquests were very various. Luxury 
got possession of one heart, and Avarice of ano- 
ther. The father of a family would often range 
himself under the banners* of Avarice, and the son 
under those ofLuxury. The wife and husband would 
often declare themselves on the two different par- 
ties; nay, the same person would very often side 
with one in his youth, and revolt to the other in 
his old age. Indeed the wise men of the world 
stood neuter ; but alas, their numbers were not 
considerable. At length when these two poten- 
tates had wearied themselves with waging war 
upon one another, they agreed upon an interview, 
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at whicH neither of their counsellors were to be 
present. It is said that Luxury began the par- 
ley, and after having represented the endless state 
of war in- which they were engaged, told Ins enemy, 
with a frankness of heart which is natural to him, 
that be believed they two should be very good 
friends, were it not for the instigations of Poverty, 
that pernicious counsellor, who made an- til use of 
his ear, and filled him with groundless apprehen- 
siona and prejudices* To this Avarice replied, 
that he looked upon Plenty (the first minister of 
his antagonist) to be a much more destructive 
counsellor than Poverty, for that he was perpetu- 
ally suggesting pleasures, hamsMng all the neces- 
sary cautions against want, and consequently un- 
dermining those principles on which the govern- 
ment of Avarice was founded. At last, in order to 
an accommodation, they agreed upon this preli- 
minary ; that each of mem should immediately 
dismiss his privy-counseHor. When things were 
thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other dif- 
ferences were soon accommodated, insomuch that 
for the rotnre they resolved to live » good friends 
and confederates, and to share between them what- 
ever conquests were made on either side. For this 
reason we now find Luxury and Avarice taking 
possession of the same heart, and dividing the 
same person. between them. To winch I shall only 
add, that since the discarding of the counsellors 
above mentioned, Avarice supplies Luxury in the 
room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the 
place of Poverty. 

Addison* 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

There were two families which from the begin-* 
ding of the world were as opposite to each other 
as light and darkness. The one of them lived in 
Heaven, and the other in Hell. The youngest 
descendant of the first family was Pleasure, who 
was the daughter of Happiness, who was the child 
of Virtue, who was the offspring of the . Gods. 
These, as- I said before, had their habitation in 
Heaven. The youngest of the opposite family was 
Pain, who was the son of Misery, who was the child 
of Vice, who was the oflspring of the Furies. The 
habitation of this race of beings was in Hell. 

The middle station of nature between these two 
opposite extremes was the Earth, which was in- 
habited by creatures of a middle kind, neither so 
virtuous, as the one, nor so vicious as the other, 
but partaking of the good and bad qualities of 
these two opposite families. Jupiter considering 
that this species commonly called man, was too 
virtuous to be miserable, and too vicious to be 
liappy ; that he might make a distinction between 
the good and the bad, ordered the two youngest 
of the above-mentioned families, Pleasure who was 
the daughter of Happiness, and Pain who was the 
son of Misery, to meet one another upon this part 
of nature which lay in the half-way between them, 
having promised to settle it upon them both, pro- 
vided they could agree upon the division of it, so 
as to share mankind between them. 
Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
J&irfiabitatioa, but they immediately agreed v^w* 
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■ this point, that Pleasure should take possession of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 

-examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him ; for that, contrary to what they had 
seen, in their okTplaces of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who had not some good in him, 
nor any person so virtuous who had not in him 

' some evil. The troth of it is, they generally found 
upon search, that in the most vicious man Pleasure 

- might lay a claim to an hundreth part, and that in 
the most virtuous man Pain might come in tor at 
least two-thirds. Tias they saw would occasion end- 
less disputes between them, unless they could come 
to some accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage proposed between them, and at length 
concluded : by this means it is that we find Plea- 
sure and Pain are such constant yoke-fellows, and 
that they either make their visits together, or are 
never far asunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he 
is quickly followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure 
enters, you may be sure Pain is not far off. 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very con- 

' venient for the two parties, it did not seem to an- 
swer the intention of Jupiter, in sending them 

■ among mankind. To remedy therefore this incon- 
venience, it was stipulated between them by ar- 
ticle, and confirmed by the consent of each family, 
that notwitlistanding they here possessed the spe- 
cies indifferently ; upon the death of every single 
person, if he was found - to have in hbi a certain 
proportion of evil, he should be dkspaXeYifc& veto 

theiaferaal region* by a passport frorc P sua, Vwa* 
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to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. Or 
on the contrary, if he had in him a certain propor- 
tion of goody he should he dispatched into Heaven 
by a passport from Pleasure, there to dwell with 
Happiness, Virtue, and the Gods. 

Addison. 

SBsssgsssssssmsst 

LABOUR. 

LiAoour, the offspring of Want, and the mother of 
Health and Contentment, lived with her two daugh-* 
ten in a little cottage, by tlie side of a hill, at a 
great distance from town* They were totally no- 
acquainted with the great, and kept no better com- 
pany than the neighbouring villagers ; but having a 
desire of seeing the world, they forsook their com- 
panions and habitation, and determined to travel, 
labour went soberly along the road with Health 
on the right hand, who by the sprightliness of her 
conversation and songs of cheerfulness and joy, 
softened the toils of the way ; while Contentment 
'went smiting on the left, supporting the steps of 
her mother, and by her perpetual good-humour in- 
creasing the vivacity of her sister. 

In this manner they travelled over forests and 
through towns and villages, till at last they arrived 
at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 
into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 
ters never to lose sight of her ; for it was the will 
of Jupites, she said, that their separation-should be 
attended with the utter ruin of all three. But 
Health was of too gay a disposition to regard the 
counsels o£ Labour : she suffered herself to be 
debauched 67 Intemperance, and aXVaat &K&V&. 
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child-birth of Disease. Contentment, in the ab- 
sence of her sister, gave herself np to the entice- 
ments of Sloth, and was never heard of after : 
while Labour, who conld have no enjoyment with- 
out her daughters, went every where in search of 
them, till she was at last seized by Lassitude in her 
way, and died in misery. World, 



LOVE AND JOY. 



Iif the happy period of the golden age, when all 
the celestial inhabitants descended to the Earth, 
and conversed familiarly with mortals, among the 
most cherished of the heavenly powers were twins, 
the offspring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where 
they appeared the flowers sprung up beneath their 
feet, the sun shone with a brighter radiance, and 
all nature seemed embellished by their presence. 
Uiey were inseparable companions, and their 
growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
bad decreed that a lasting union should be solem- 
nized between them so soon as they were arrived 
at maturer years : but in the mean time the sons 
of men deviated from their native innocence ; Vice 
and Ruin overran the Earth with giant strides; and 
Astrea, with her train of celestial visitants, forsook 
their polluted abodes : Love alone remained, hav- 
ing been stolen away by Hope, who was his nurse, 
and conveyed by her to the forests of Arcadia, 
where he was brought up among the shepherds. 
But Jupiter assigned him a different paxtx&t, toA 
commanded him to espouse Sorrow, tY» &UNg\\ee 

of Ate: he complied with reluctance ; foxYkfettek- 
+ 0L. v. F ' 
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tures were harsh and disagreeable ; her eyes sunk, 
her forehead contracted into perpetual wrinkles, 
and her temples were covered with a wreath of 
cypress and wormwood. From this union sprang 
a virgin, in whom might be traced a strong resem- 
blance to both her parents ; bat the sullen and un- 
amiable features of her mother were so mixed and 
blended with the sweetness of her father, that her 
countenance, though mournful, was highly pleasing* 
The maids and shepherds of the neighbouring 
plains gathered round, and called her Pity. A 
red-breast was observed to build in the cabin where 
she was born ; and while she was yet an infant, a 
dove pursued by a hawk flew into her bosom. This 
nymph had a dejected appearance, but so soft and 
gentle a mien, that she was beloved to a degree of 
enthusiasm. Her voice was low and plaintive, but 
inexpressibly sweet : and she loved to lie for hours 
together on the banks of some wild and melancholy 
stream, singing to her lute. She taught men to 
weep, for she took a strange delight in tears ; and 
often, when the virgins of the hamlet were assem- 
bled at their evening sports, she would steal in 
amongst them, and captivate their hearts by her 
tales, full of a charming sadness. She wore on her 
head a garland -composed of her father's myrtles 
twisted with her mother's cypress. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of He- 
licon, her tears by chance fell into the fountain ; 
and ever since the Muses' spring has retained a 
strong taste of the infusion. Pity was commanded 
by Jupiter to follow the steps of her mother 
through the world, dropping balm into the wounds 
she made, and binding up the hearts she had bro- 
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ken. She fellows with her hair loose, her bosom 
bare and throbbing, her garments torn by the briars, 
and her feet bleeding with the roughness of the 
path. The nympth is mortal, for her nxV.her is so ; 
and when she has fulfilled her destined course upon 
the Earth, they shall both expire together, and 
Love be again united to Joy, his immortal and 
long-betrothed bride. Aikin. 



THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE. 

SiLKVCK being proclaimed through the assembly, 
after they had paid their homage, the goddess 
beckoned to the graceful nymph ; on which she 
kindled into higher transport, swept the well- 
timed strings, and played such airs as soothed the 
hearers into attentive wonder, and celestial ravish- 
ment. ' The harp of Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing.' When the music ceased, the happy multitude 
crowded round the presence, and without strife or 
noise placed themselves in that situation where 
nay might best be seen by the observing deity. 
Sndb as were but just arrived, and had not yet been 
honoured with an audience, now approached the 
throne, led up by Modesty. The goddess com- 
manded her recorder, who sat on a bench below 
her, to read their respective stories. His eyes were 
piercing as the eagle's when he gazes on the noon- 
day ton, and his voice solemn as that of the distant 
thunders* His name was Conscience. Before him 
was spread an immense volume, in which were re- 
gistered the actions of men, as well the most dis- 
guised and secret as the most open and avowed. 
The first person whom the bashful usher intro- 
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duced, was a comely old woman, of an appearance 
singularly decent. Purity and sweetness were so 
tempered in her, as to create at once respect and 
confidence, while they beamed out in an eminent 
degree through all her looks and demeanour. 
When presented to the goddess, the paleness of 
age could not conceal a candid blush, which over- 
spread her cheeks, as the recorder read aloud the 
following encomium : * That her earliestyouth was 
distinguished by an affectionate piety to God, and 
to her parents, accompanied with a sobriety of 
mind, and sedateness of manners uncommon at 
that period of life ; that being married very young 
to an elderly gentleman of good fortune and great 
worth, but of a temper something warm, she had 
improved his circumstances by her prudent ma- 
nagement, and calmed his passions by a superior 
mildness and marvellous discretion ; that she had 
brought up a numerous family with the most tender 
care, and studied by her instructions and example, 
to inspire them with an early attachment to reli- 
gion and virtue : that, by a winning conversation, 
and well-conducted indulgence, she had engaged 
them to love her as their friend, no less than to 
reverence her as their parent ; that after her hus- 
band's death, which happened when far the greater 
part of them were young, she had watched over 
their interests with unwearied attention, given 
them one after another a liberal education, and set- 
tled them in useful and honourable stations ; that 
such of them as were now at a distance from her, 
the continued regularly to counsel and confirm in 
tie principles of their education by an epistolary 
correspondence, in which she wrote tax taantiS^ 
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feelings with a simplicity and a dignity seldom 
equalled ; in fine, that she was venerated by her 
servants, beloved by her friends, blessed by the 
poor, to whom she was indeed a mother, and ap- 
plauded without one dissenting voice by all that 
knew her unaffected goodness.' 

The next that. appeared was a young woman, in 
the bloom of youth and "beauty. She was clad in 
mourning, there was something in her attire un- 
adorned and careless, to which a languishing and 
downcast air, that appeared about her, admirably 
corresponded. Her eyes were fixed on the ground, 
whilst the recorder gave her this remarkable tes- 
timony ; ' That having a very aged and most de- 
serving parent, with two young brothers, left to 
her charge by the death of her mother, she had by 
her constant care and vigilance cherished the 
former and educated the latter, and by many works^ 
of ingenuity procured a tolerable subsistence for 
both; that, to perform this laborious task more 
completely, she had declined the most tempting 
offers of marriage for herself, being resolved never 
to transfer upon a husband the burden which Pro- 
vidence had laid upon her; that having at last 
closed her father's eyes, and seen her brothers 
happily provided for by a public foundation, the 
managers of which had been made acquainted with 
her meritorious behaviour, it was now her chief 
employment to excite in them an ambition of imi- 
tating their parent's excellence, -so as to embalm 
and preserve his memory in the hononrable repu- 
tation of his children. 1 Such uncommon self-denial 
and filial piety, in a person so yoim^ «dA %o V&cA- 
some, 4revr upon her the admiring e^** di ^ 
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whole assembly ; which, producing a virtnons con- 
fusion, heightened her native attractions. The 
goddess looked apon her with tenderness, and said, 
* Lovely daughter ! thy gentle qualities and ge- 
nerous exertions shall gain thee fairer honours than 
the more splendid achievements of those who 
have been accounted heroines ; and thy name shall 
be held up to future ages as a pattern of doty 
and affection. Thy children (for thou shalt yet 
bring a beautiful offspring to a man of worth) shall 
repay thee tenfold, and copy with success those 
perfections which thou hast so usefully and amiably 
displayed.' Virtue then presented her with a mys- 
tic girdle, which was woven by the Graces, and 
endowed with such efficacy as to confer upon the 
wearer the power of charming every beholder. 
8he received it blushing, and withdrew. 

Fordyce. 



THE SEASONS. 



There is hardly any thing gives me a more sensible 
delight than the enjoyment of a cool still evening 
after the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. Such a 
one I passed not long ago, which made me rejoice 
when the hour was come for the sun to set, that I 
might enjoy the freshness, of the evening in my 
garden, which then affords me the pleasantest hours 
I pass in the whole four-and-twenty. I immediately 
rose from my conch, and went down into it. You 
descend at first by twelve stone steps into a large 
square divided into four grass-plots, in each of 
which is a statue of white marble. This is sepa- 
rated from a large parterre by a low wall, and from 
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thence, through a pair of iron gates, yon are led 
into a long broad walk of the finest turf, set on 
each side with tall yews, and on either hand bor- 
dered by a canal, which on the right divides the 
walk from a wilderness, parted into a variety of 
alleys and arbours, and on toe left from a kind of 
•amphitheatre, which is the receptacle of a number 
of oranges and myrtles. The moon shone bright, 
and seemed then most agreeably to supply the 
place of the sun, obliging me with as much light as 
was necessary to discover a thousand pleasing ob- 
jects, and at the same time divested of all power 
of heat. The reflection of it in the water, the 
fanning of the wind rustling on the leaves, the 
singing of the thrush and nightingale, and the cool- 
ness of the walks, all conspired to make me lay 
aside every displeasing thought, and brought me 
into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I believe, 
the next happiness to that of hereafter. 

I reflected then upon the sweet vicissitudes of 
night and day, on the charming disposition of the 
seasons, and their return again in perpetual circle : 
and ' Oh !' said I, ' that I could from these my de- 
clining -years return again to my first spring of 
youth and vigour; but that, alas! is impossible; 
all that remains within my power is to soften the 
inconveniences I feel, with an easy contented 
mind, and the enjoyment of such delights as this 
solitude affords meV In this thought I sat me down 
on a 'bank of flowers, and dropped into a slumber, 
when methought the genius of the garden stood 
before me, and introduced into the walk where 
I lay, this, drama and different scenes of the rcvo- 
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lution of the year, which whilst I then saw, even 
in my dream, I reserved to write down, and send 
to the Spectator. 

The first person whom I saw advancing towards 
me, was a youth of a most beautiful air and shape, 
though he seemed not yet arrived at that exact 
proportion and symmetry of parts which a little 
more time would have given him ; but, however, 
there was such a bloom in his countenance, such 
satisfaction and joy, that I thought it the most de- 
sirable form that I had ever seen. He was clothed 
in a flowing mantle of green silk, interwoven with 
flowers : he had a chaplet of roses on his head, 
and a narcissus in his hand j primroses and violets 
sprung up under his feet, and all nature was 
cheered at his approach. Flora was on one hand, and 
Vertumnus on the other in a robe of changeable 
silk. After this I was surprised to see the moon- 
beams reflected with a sudden glare from armour, 
and to see a man completely armed advancing 
with a sword drawn. I was soon informed by the 
genius it was Mars, who had long usurped a place 
among the attendants of the Spring. He made 
way for a softer appearance : it was Venus, with- 
out any ornament but her own beauties, not so 
much as her own cestus, with which she had en- 
compassed a globe which she held in her right hand, 
and in her left she had a sceptre of gold. 

After her followed the Graces, with arms en- 
twined within one another: their girdles were 
loosed and they moved to the sound of soft music, 
striking the ground alternately with their feet. 
Thea came up the three months wutafa. tataw^ to, 
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this season. As March advanced towards me, 
there was methonght in hit look a louring rough- 
ness, which ill befitted a month which was ranked 
in so soft a season ; but as he came forwards bis 
features became insensibly more mild and gentle : 
he smoothed his brow, and looked with so sweet a 
countenance, that I could not but lament his de- 
parture, though he made way for April. He ap- 
peared in the greatest gaiety imaginable, and had 
a thousand pleasures to attend him : his look was 
frequently clouded, but immediately returned to 
its first composure, and remained fixed in a smile. 
Then came May, attended by Cupid, with his bow 
strung, and in a posture to let fly an arrow : as he 
passed by, "methonght I heard a confused noise of 
soft complaints, gentle ecstasies,and tender sighs of 
lovers ; vows of constancy, and as many complain- 
ings of perfidiousness ; all which the wind wafted 
away as soon as they had reached my hearing. 

After these I saw a man advance in the full 
prime and vigour of his age : his complexion was 
sanguine and ruddy; his hair black, and fell down 
in beautiful ringlets beneath his shoulders ; a man- 
tle of hair-coloured silk hung loosely upon him : 
be advanced with a hasty step after the Spring, 
and sought out the shade and cool fountains which 
played in the garden. He was particularly well 
pleased when a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with 
their wings : he had two companions, who walked 
on each side, that made him appear the most agree- 
able ; the one was Aurora, with fingers of roses, 
and her feet dewy, attired in gray •, the othet via& 
Vesper, in a robe of azure beset withdraw ttf ^d-» 

whose breath he caught while it passed ONCt *\w»r 
vol. r. G r 
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die of honey-suckles and tuberoses which he he! I 
in his hand. Pan and Ceres followed these wit.i 
four reapers, who danced a morrice to the sound 
of oaten pipes and cymbals. Then came the at* 
tendant months. June retained still some small 
likeness of the Spring ; but the other two seemed 
to step with a less vigorous tread, especially 
August, who seemed almost to faint, whilst, for 
half the steps he took, the Dog-star levelled his 
rays full at his head. 

These passed on, and made way for a person 
that seemed to bend a little under the weight of 
years ; his beard and hair, which were full grown, 
were composed of an equal number of black and 
gray ; be wore a robe which he had girt round 
him, of a yellowish cast, not unlike the colour of 
fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I thought 
he hardly made amends for expelling the foregoing 
scene by the large quantity of fruits which he 
bore in his hands. Plenty walked by his side with 
a healthy fresh countenance, pouring out from a 
horn all the various products of the year. Po- 
mona followed with a glass of cider in her hand, 
with Bacchus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accom- 
panied by a whole troop of satyrs, fauns, and syl- 
vans. September, who came next, seemed in his 
looks to promise a new Spring and wore the li- 
very of those months. The succeeding month was 
all soiled with the juice of grapes, as he had just 
come from the wine-press. November, though he 
was in this division, yet by the many steps he 
made seemed rather inclined to the Winter, which 
followed close at bis heels. 

He advanced in the shape, of an old man in the 
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extremity of age : the hair he had was so very 
white, it seemed a real snow ; his eyes were red 
and piercing, and his beard hung with a great 
quantity of icicles : be was wrapped up in furs, 
bat yet so pinched with excess of cold, that his 
hmbs were all contracted, and his body bent to 
the ground, so that he could not have supported 
himself, had it not been for Comus the god of 
Revels, and Necessity the mother of Fate, who 
sustained him on each side. The shape and man- 
tle of Comus was one of the things that most sur- 
prised me ; as he advanced towards me hb coun- 
tenance seemed the most desirable I had ever seen. 
On the forepart of his mantle was pictured joy, 
delight, and satisfaction, with a thousand emblems 
of merriment, and jests with faces looking two 
ways at once : but as he passed- from me I was 
amazed at a shape so little correspondent to his 
face ; his head was bald, and all the rest of his 
limbs appeared old and deformed. On the hinder 
part of his mantle was represented Murder with 
dishevelled hair and a dagger all bloody, Anger in 
a robe of scarlet, and Suspicion squinting with 
both eyes, 

I detested so hideous a shape, and turned my 
eyes upon Saturn, who was stealing away behind 
him, with a scythe in one hand and an hour-glass 
in the other, unobserved. Behind Necessity was 
Vesta the goddess of Fire, with a lamp which was 
perpetually supplied with oil, and whose flame 
was eternal. She cheered the rugged brow of 
Necessity, and warmed her so far as almost to 
make her assume the features and the likeness of 
Choice. December, January, and February, passed 
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on after the rest all in furs ; there was little dis- 
tinction to be made amongst them, and they were 
-only more or less displeasing, as they discovered 
more or less haste towards the grateful return of 
Spring. Spectator ** 



RESPECT DUB TO OLD AGE. 

It happened at Athens, during a publie repre- 
sentation of some play exhibited in honour of the 
commonwealth, that an old gentleman came too 
late for a place suitable to his age and quality. 
Many of the young gentlemen, who observed the 
difficulty and confusion he was in, made signs to 
him that they would accommodate him if he came 
where they sat : the good man bustled through the 
crowd accordingly ; but when he came to the seats 
to which he was invited, the jest was, to sit close 
and expose him, as he stood out of countenance, to 
the whole audience. The frolic went round all 
the Athenian benches. But on those occasions 
there were also particular places assigned for fo- 
reigners : when the good man skulked towards 
the boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that 
honest people, more virtuous than polite, rose up 
all to a man, and with the greatest respect re- 
ceived him among them. The Athenians being 
suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan vir- 
tue and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of 
applause ; and the old man cried out, ' The Athe- 
nians understand what is good, but the Lacede- 
Boonians practise it' Steele. 

* Snppowd to be written by Pope 
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INTREPIDITY IN DEATH. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, had in- 
vaded the territories of Mnly Moluc, emperor of 
Morocco, in order to dethrone him, and set his 
crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was 
wearing away with a distemper which he himself 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for 
the reception of so formidable an enemy. He was 
indeed so far spent with his sickness, that he did 
not expect to live out the whole day, when the 
last decisive battle was given ; but knowing the 
fatal consequences that would happen to his chil- 
dren and people, in case he should die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his principal 
officers, that if he died during the engagement^ 
they should conceal his death from the army, and 
that they should ride up to the litter in which his 
corpse was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as usual. Before the battle begun, 
he was carried through all the ranks of his army 
in an open litter, as they stood drawn up in array, 
encouraging them to fight valiantly in defence of 
their religion and country. Finding afterward* 
the battle to go against him, though he was very 
near his last agonies, he threw himself out of his 
litter, rallied his army, and led them on to the 
charge; which afterwards ended in a complete 
victory on the side of the Moors. He had no 
sooner brought his men to the engagement, but 
finding himself utterly spent, he was again re- 
placed in his litter, where laying his finger on his 
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mouth, to enjoin secrecy to his officers, who stood 
about him, he died a few moments after in that 
posture. Addison. 



A TURKISH FABLE. 

We are told that the sultan Mahmoud,by his per* 
petual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The vizier to 
this great sultan (whether an humourist or an en- 
thusiast, we are not informed) pretended to have 
learned of a certain Dervise to understand the 
language of birds, so that there was not a bird that 
could open his mouth, but the vizier knew what it 
was he said. As he was one evening with the em- 
peror, in their return from hunting, they saw a 
couple of owls upon a tree that grew near an old 
wall out of a heap of rubbish. I would fain know, 
•ays the sultan, what those two owls are saying to 
one another ; listen to their discourse and give me 
an account of it. The vizier approached the tree, 
pretending to be very attentive to the two owls. 
Upon his return to the sultan, ' Sir,' says he, ' I 
have heard part of their conversation, but dare 
not tell you what it is.' The sultan would not be 
satisfied with such an answer, but forced him to 
repeat word for word every thing the owls had 
■aid. 'You must know then,' said the vizier,' 
that one of these owls has a son, and the other a 
daughter, between whom they are now upon a treaty 
of marriage. The father of the son said to the father 
of the daughter, in my hearing, ' Brother, I consent 
to this marriage, provided you will settle upon your 
daughter fifty ruined villages for her portion.' T04 
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which the father of the daughter replied, ' Instead 
of fifty I will give her five hundred, if yon please. 
God grant a long life to sultan Mahmoud ; whilst 
he reigns over us, we shall never want rained vil- 
lages.' 

The story says, the sultan was so touched with 
the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages 
which bad been destroyed, and rrom s that time for- 
ward consulted the good of his people. Addison. 



STORY OP A WESTMINISTER BOY. 

Every one who is acquainted with Westminster- 
school knows, that there is a curtain which used to 
be drawn across the room, to separate the upper 
school from the lower. A youth happened, by some 
mischance, to tear the above-mentioned curtain. 
The severity of the master was too well known for 
the criminal to expect any pardon for such a fault ; 
so that the boy, who was of a meek temper, was 
terrified to death at the thoughts of his appear- 
ance ; when his friend, who sat next to him, bade 
him be of good cheer, for that he would take the 
fault on himself. He kept his word accordingly. 
As soon as they were grown up to be men, the 
civil war broke out, in which our two friends took 
opposite sides ; one of them followed the par- 
liament, the other the royal party. 

As their tempers were different, the youth, who 
had torn the curtain, endeavoured to raise himself 
on the civil list, and -the other, who had borne the 
blame of it, on the military. The first succeeded 
so well, that he was in a short time made a judge 
under the protector. The other was engaged i» 
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the unhappy enterprize of Penruddock and Grove 
in the West. I suppose, sir, I need not acquain 
yon with the event of that undertaking. Ever; 
one knows that the royal party was routed, and al 
the heads of them, among whom was the curtain 
Champion, imprisoned at Exeter. It happened to 
be his friend's lot, at that time, to go the western 
circuit. The trial of the rebels, as they were then 
called, was very short, and nothing now remained 
but to pass sentence on them ; when the judge 
hearing the name of his old friend, and observing 
his face more attentively, which he had not seen 
for many years, asked him if he was not formerly a 
Westminster scholar. By the answer he was soon 
convinced that it was his former generous friend ; 
end, without sayiac any thing more at that time, 
made the best of ms way to London, where em- 
ploying all his power and interest with the pro- 
tector, he saved his friend from the fate of his un- 
happy associates. 

The gentleman, whose life was thus preserved 
by the gratitude of his school-fellow, was after- 
wards the father of a son, whom he lived to see 
promoted in the church, and who still deservedly 
fills one of the highest stations in it. Spectator. 



CONSCIENCE BRINGS A CRIME TO LIGHT. 

A jeweller, a man of good character, and con- 
siderable wealth, having occasion in the. way of 
his business to travel at some distance from the 
place of his abode, took along with him a servant, 
in order to take care of his portmanteau. He had 
with him some of his best jewels, and a large sum 
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of money, to which his servant was likewise privy. 
The master having occasion to dismount on the 
road, the servant watching his opportunity, took a 
pistol from his master's saddle, and shot trim dead 
on the spot; then rifled him of bis jewels and 
money, and banging a large stone to his neck, he 
threw him into the nearest canal. With this 
booty he made off to a distant part of the country, 
where he had reason to believe that neither he nor 
his master were known. There he began to trade 
in a very low way at first, that his obscurity might 
'screen him from observation, and in the course of 
a good many years, seemed to rise by the natural 
progress of business, into wealth and consideration ; 
so that bis good fortune appeared at once the effect 
and reward of industry and virtue. Of these ha 
counterfeited the appearance so well, that he 
grew into great credit, married into a good family, 
and by laying out his sudden stores discreetly, as 
he saw occasion, and joining to all an universal 
affability, he was admitted to a share of the go- 
vernment of the town, and rose from one post (o 
another, till at length he was chosen chief magis- 
trate. In this office he maintained a fair character, 
and continued to fill it with no small applause, 
both as a governor andjudge, till one day, as he sat 
on the bench with some of his brethren, a criminal 
was brought before him, who was accused of mur- 
dering his master. The evidence came out full, 
the jury brought in their verdict, that the prisoner 
was guilty, and the whole assembly waited the 
sentence of the president of the court (which he 
happened to be that day) with great suspense. 
Meanwhile he appeared to be in unusual disorder 
vol. ▼• H 
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and agitation of mind, his colour changed often ; 
at length he arose from his seat, and coming down 
from the bench, placed himself just by the unfor- 
tunate man at the bar, to the no small astonish- 
ment of all present ' You see before yon/ said 
he, addressing himself to those who had sat on the 
bench with him, ' a striking instance of the just 
awards of Heaven, which this day, after thirty 
years concealment, presents to you a greater cri- 
minal than the man jnst now found guilty.' Then 
he made an ample confession of his guilt, and 
of all its aggravations. * Nor can I feel/ con- 
tinued he, ' any relief from the agonies of an 
awakened conscience, but by requiring that justice 
be forthwith done against me in the most public 
and solemn manner. Fordyce. 



HEROIC INSTANCE OF FORGITENESS OF INJURIES 

At the siege of Namur by the allies, there were ir 
the ranks of the company commanded by captaii 
Pincent, in colonel Frederick Hamilton's regiment 
one Unnion a corporal, and one Valentine a pri 
vate sentinel : there happened between these tw( 
men a dispute about an affair of love, which, upoi 
some aggravations, grew to an irreconcileabh 
hatred. Unnion, being the officer of Valentine 
took all opportunities even to strike his rival, am 
profess the spite and revenge which moved him t< 
it. The sentinel bore it without resistance ; bu 
frequently said, he would die to be revenged o 
that tyrant They had spent whole months in thi 
manner, the one injuring, the other complaining 
when, in the midst of this rage towards each othei 
they were commanded upon the attack of th 
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castle, where the corporal received a shot in the 
thigh, and fell ; the French pressing on, and he ex- 
pecting to be trampled to death, called oat to his 
enemy, * Ah, Valentine ! can yon leave me here f 
Valentine immediately ran back, and, in the midst 
of a thick fire of the French, took the corporal upon 
his back, and brought him thioagh all that danger 
as far as the abbey of Sabine, where a cannon ball 
took off his head : his body fell under his enemy 
whom he was carrying off. Unnion immediately 
forgot his wound, rose up, tearing his hair, and 
then threw himself upon the bleeding carea.se, 
crying, ' Ah, Valentine ! was it for me, who have 
so barbarously used thee, that thou hast died? I 
will not live after thee.' He was not by any means 
to be forced from the body, but was removed 
with it bleeding in his arms, and attended with 
tears by all their comrades who knew their enmity. 
When be was brought to a tent, his wounds were 
dressed by force ; but the next day still calling 
upon Valentine, and lamenting his cruelties to 
him, he died in the pangs of remorse. 

Steele. 



GOOD-NATURED CREDULITY. 

A chaldean peasant was conducting a goat to 
the city of Bagdat. He was mounted on an ass, 
and the goat followed him, with a bell suspended 
from his neck. ' I shall sell these animals/ said he 
to himself, ' for thirty pieces of silver; and with 
this* money I can purchase a new turban, and a 
rich vestment of taffety, which I will tie with a 
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sash of purple silk. The young damsels will thei 
smile more favourably upon me ; and I shall be thi 
finest man at the Mosque.' Whilst the peasani 
was thus anticipating in idea his future enjoyments 
three artful rogues concerted a stratagem to plun- 
der him of bis present treasures. As he movec 
slowly along, one of them slipped off the bell fron 
the neck of the goat, and, fastening it, withoui 
being perceived, to the tail of the ass, carried awaj 
his booty. The man riding upon the ass, am 
hearing the sound of the bell, continued to muse 
without the least suspicion of the loss which he hac 
sustained. Happening however, a short while at 
terwards, to turn about his head, he discovered 
with grief and astonishment, that the animal wa 
gone, which constituted so considerable a part o 
his riches : and he inquired, with the utmost anxi 
ety, after his. goat, of every traveller whom hi 
met. 

The second rogue now accosted him, and said 
( I have just seen in yonder fields, a man in grea 
haste, dragging along with him a goat.* The pea 
sant dismounted with precipitation, and requested 
the obliging stranger to hold his ass, that he migfr 
lose no time in overtaking the thief. He instantly 
began the pursuit, and having traversed, in vain 
the course that was pointed out to him, he cairn 
back fatigued and breathless to the place fron 
whence he set out; where he neither found hi 
ass, nor the deceitful informer, to whose care hi 
had entrusted him. As he walked pensively on 
wards, overwhelmed with shame, vexation, anc 
disappointment, his attention was roused by th< 
loud complaints and lamentations of a poor manj 
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who sat by the side of a well. He tamed out of 
the way to sympathize with a brother in affliction, 
recounted his own misfortunes, and inquired the 
cause of that violent sorrow, which seemed to op- 
press him. ' Alas !* said the poor man, in the most 
piteous tone of voice, 'as I was resting here to 
drink, I dropped into the water a casket full of 
diamonds, which I was employed to carry to the 
caliph at Bagdat ; and I shall be put to death on 
the suspicion of having secreted so valuable a trea- 
sure. ' Why do not you jump into the well in 
search of the casket?* cried the peasant, astonished 
at the stupidity of his new acquaintance. ' Because 
it is deep/ replied the man, ' and I can neither 
dive nor swim. But will you undertake this kind 
office for me, and I will reward you with thirty 
pieces of silver ? The peasant accepted the offer 
with exultation, and whilst he was putting off his 
cassock, vest, and slippers, poured out his soul in 
thanksgivings to the holy prophet, for this provi- 
dential succour. But the moment he plunged into 
the water, in search of the pretended casket, the 
man (who was one of the three rogues that had 
concerted the plan of robbing him) seized upon his 
garments, and bore them off in security to his 
comrades. 

Thus, through inattention, simplicity, and cre- 
dulity, was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all 
his little possessions ; and he hastened back to bis 
cottage, with no other covering for his nakedness, 
than a tattered garment which he borrowed on 
the road, 

PercixtkU 
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EXAMPLE OF VERACITY. 

A Spanish cavalier, having assassinated a Moorish 
gentleman, instantly fled from justice. He was 
vigorously pursued ; but availing himself of a sud- 
den turn in the road, lie leaped, unperceived, over 
a garden wall. The proprietor, who was also a 
Moor, happened to be, at that time, walking in the 
garden; and the Spaniard fell upon his knees 
before him, acquainted him with his case, and in 
the most pathetic manuer implored concealment 
The Moor listened to him with compassion, and 
generously promised his assistance. He then 
locked him in a summer-house, and left him, with 
an assurance, that, when night approached, he 
would provide for his escape. A few hours after- 
wards, the dead body of his son was brought to 
him ; and the description of the murderer exactly 
agreed with the appearance of the Spaniard, whom 
he had then in custody. He concealed the horrour 
and suspicion which he felt ; and retiring to his 
chamber, remained there till midnight. Then going 
privately into the garden, he opened the door of 
the summer-house, and thus accosted the cavalier : 
* Christian/ said he, ' the youth whom you have 
murdered was my only son. Your crime merits 
the severest punishment. But I have solemnly 
pledged my word for your security ; and I disdain 
to violate even a rash engagement with a cruel 
enemy.' He conducted the Spaniard to the stables, 
and furnishing him with one of his swiftest mules, 
' Fly,' said he, 'whilst the darWrasa of the uigit 
eojoceaJs you. Your bands are poUute&^ftBa\taQ&\ 
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but God is just ; and I humbly thank him that m> 
faith is unspotted, and that I have resigned judg- 
ment unto him.' Percical. 



MODESTY REWARDED. 



A certain cardinal, by the multitude of his gene- 
rous actions,gave occasion for the world to call him, 
the patron of the poor. This ecclesiastical prince 
had a constant custom, once a week, to give pnblic 
audience to all indigent people in the hall of his 
palace, and to relieve every one according to their 
various necessities, or the motions of his own good- 
ness. One day a poor widow, encouraged by the 
fame of his bounty, came into the hall of this car- 
dinal, with her only daughter, a beautiful maid, 
about fifteen years of age. When her turn came 
to be heard among a crowd of petitioners, the car- 
dinal observing the marks of an extraordinary 
modesty in her nice and carriage, as also in her 
daughter, enconraged her to tell her wants freely* 
She, blushing, and not without tears, thus addressed 
herself to him : * My lord, I owe for the rent of 
my house €tve crowns, and such is my misfortune, 
that I have no way left to pay it, except that 
which would break my heart, (and my landlord 
threatens to force me to it) which is, to prostitute 
this my only daughter, whom I have hitherto with 
great care educated in the principles of virtue. 
What I beg of your eminence is, that you would 
be pleased to interpose your authority, and protect 
as from the violence of this crueV mtta, X\W \r) 
honest industry we can procure the mw^ fot\wc&? 
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The cardinal, moved with admiration of the wo- 
man's virtue and modest request, bid her b%of 
good courage : then he immediately wrote a billet, 
and giving it into the woman's hand, * Go,' said he, 
4 to my steward, and he shall deliver thee five 
crowns to pay thy rent.' The widow, overjoyed, 
and returning the cardinal a thousand thanks, went 
directly to the steward,' and gave him the note. 
When he had read it, he told out fifty crowns. • 
She, astonished at the circumstance, and not know- 
ing what the cardinal had wrote, refused to take 
above five crowns, saying, she mentioned no more 
to his eminence, and she was sure it was some 
mistake. On the other hand, the steward insisted 
on his roaster's order, not daring to call it in ques- 
tion. But all the arguments he could use were in- 
sufficient to prevail on her to take any more than 
five crowns. Wherefore, to end the controversy, 
he offered to go back with her to the cardinal, and 
refer it to him. When they came before that mu- 
nificent prince, and he was fully informed of the 
business ; ' It is true,' said he, ' I mistook in 
writing fifty crowns, give me the paper, and I will 
rectify it' Upon which he wrote again, saying to 
the woman, * So much modesty and virtue deserves 
a recompence : here I have ordered you five hun- 
dred crowns ; what you can spare of it, lay up as 
a dowry to give with. your daughter in marriage.' 

Stretch. 
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THE CONTENTED PORTER. 

A porter, one day, resting himself, with hit load 
by him, groaned aloud, and wished he had five 
hundred pounds. * Why/ says a gentleman who 
was passing by, * I will give yon fire hundred 
pounds $ — and now what will you do with it f* 
' Oh,' says the porter, ' I will soon tell you what 
I will do with it : First, I will have a pint of ale, 
and a toast and nutmeg, every morning for my 
breakfast.' < Well, and what time will you get up ? 
' Oh, I have been used to be up at Gye or six 
o'clock, so I will do that now.' * Well, what will 
you do after breakfast ?' * Why, I will fetch a walk 
till dinner.' * And what will you have for dinner t' 
'Why, I will have a good dinner; I will have 
good roast and boiled beef, and some carrots and 
greens— and I will have a full pot every day — and 
then I will smoke a pipe.' ' Well, and then, per- 
haps you will take a nap.' ' May be I may — no, I 
will not take a nap ; I will fetch another walk till 
supper.' * Well, and what will you have for sup- 
per?' ' I do not know — I will nave more beef if I 
am a hungry ; or else I will have a Welch rabbit, 
and another fall pot of beer.' — ' Well, and then ?' 

' Why then I will go to bed, to be sure.' ' Pray» 

how much now may you earn a week by your bu- 
siness ? * Why, master, I can make you eighteen 
shillings a week.' — * Will not you be tired now, do 
yon think, after a little while, in doing nothing 
every day ? ' I do not know, master, I have been 
thinking so.' ' Well then, let me propose a scheme 
to yon.' ' With all my heart, master/ — ' Cannot 

vol. v. i 
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you do all this every day, as you are, and employ 
your time into the bargain ?' * Why, really so I 
can, master, I think, and so take your five hun- 
dred pounds again, and thank you.* 

Richardson. 



HISTORY OF TBN DAYS OF 8EOED, EMPEROR OF 

ETHIOPIA. - 

Seged, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world : to the sons of presumption, humility and 
fear; and to the daughters of sorrow, content and 
acquiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh year, of his reign, 
spoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the 
distributer of the waters of the Nile : ' At length, 
Seged, thy toils are at an end ; thou hast recon- 
ciled disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion, 
thou hast pacified the jealousies of thy courtiers, 
thou hast chased war from thy confines, and erected 
fortresses in the lands of thy enemies. All who 
have offended thee, tremble in thy presence ; and 
wherever thy voice is heard it is obeyed. Thy 
throne is surrounded by armies, numerous as the 
locusts of the summer, and resistless as the blasts, 
of pestilence. Thy magazines are stored with 
ammunition, thy treasures overflow with the tri- 
bute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon 
thy fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
nod is as the earthquake that shakes the moun- 
tains, and thy smile as the dawn of the vernal day. 
In thy hand is the strength of thousands, and thy 
health is the health of millions. Thy palace it 
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gladdened by the song of praise, and thy path per- 
fumed by the breath of benediction. Thy subjects 
gaze upon thy greatness, and think of danger or 
misery no more. Why, Seged, wilt thou not par- 
take the blessings thou bestowest ? Why shouldst 
thou only forbear to rejoice in this general felicity ? 
Why should thy face be clouded with anxiety, 
when the meanest of those who call thee sovereign, 
gives the day to festivity, and the night to peace ? 
At length, Seged, reflect and be wise. What is the 
gift of conquest but safety ? Why are riches col- 
lected but to purchase happiness ?' 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built 
in an island of the lake Dambea, to be prepared 
for his reception. ' I will retire,' says he, ' for 
ten days, from tumult and care, from counsels and 
decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of the gover- 
nors of nations, but a cessation often days cannot 
be denied me. This short interval of happiness 
may surely be secured from the interruption of 
fear or perplexity, sorrow or disappointment. I 
will exclude all trouble from my abode,and remove 
from my thoughts whatever may confuse the har- 
mony of the concert, or abate the sweetness of the 
banquet. I will fill the whole capacity of my soul 
with enjoyment, and try what it is to live without 
a wish unsatisfied.' 

In a few days the orders were performed, and 
Seged hasted to the palace of Dambea, which 
stood in an island cultivated only for pleasure, 
planted with every flower that spreads its colours 
to the sun, and every shrub that sheds fragrance in 
the air. In one part of this extensive garden, were 
open walks for excursions in the morning; in 
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another, thick groves, and silent arbours, and bub- 
bling fountains for repose at noon. Ail that conM 
solace the sense, or flatter the fancy ; all that in- 
dustry could extort from nature, or wealth furnish 
to art ; all that conquest could seize, or beneficence 
attract, was collected together, and every percep- 
tion of delight was excited and gratified. 

Into this delicious region Seged summoned all 
the persons of his court, who seemed eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. 
His call was readily obeyed; the young, the fair, 
the vivacious, and the witty, were all in haste to 
be sated with felicity. They sailed jocund over 
the lake, which seemed to smooth its surface 
before them : their passage was cheered with music, 
and their hearts dilated with expectation. 

Seged landing here with his band of pleasure, 
determined from that hour to break off all ac- 
quaintance with discontent; to give his heart for 
ten days to ease and jollity ; and then to fall back 
to the common state of man, and suffer his life to 
be diversified, as before, with joy and sorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber to con- 
sider where he should begin his circle of happiness. 
He bad all the artists of delight before him, but 
knew not whom to call, since he could not enjoy 
one, but by delaying the performance of another ; 
he chose and rejected, he resolved and changed his 
resolution, till his faculties were harassed, and 
his thoughts confused ; then returned to the apart- 
ment where his presence was expected, with 
Jangaid eyes, and clouded countenance, and spread 
tbe infection of uneasiness over ttawYiAXfewftftab- 
My. He observed their depression waA ni** * 
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fended ; for be found his vexation increased by 
those whom he expected to dissipate and relieve it. 
He retired again to his private chamber, and 
sought for consolation in his own mind; one 
thought flowed in upon another ; a long succession 
of usages seized his attention ; the moments crept 
imperceptibly away through the gloom of pensive- 
ness, till, having recovered his tranquillity, he 
lifted np his head, and saw the lake brightened by 
the setting sun. ' Such,' said Scged, sighing, ' is 
the longest day of human existence : before we 
have leaned to use it, we find it at an end.' 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so great 
a part of his first day, took from him all disposition 
to enjoy the evening; and, after having endea- 
voured, for the sake of his attendants, to force an 
air of gaiety, and excite that mirth which he could 
not share, he resolved to refer his hopes to the 
next morning ; and lay down to partake with the 
•laves of labour and poverty the blessing of sleep. 

He rose early the second morning, and resolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the 
gate of the palace an edict, importing, that who- 
ever, during nine days, should appear in the pre- 
tence of the king with dejected countenance, or 
Biter any expression of discontent or sorrow, 
should be driven for ever from the palace of 
Dambea. 

This edkt was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court, and bower of the 
gardens. Mirth was frighted away, and they who 
were before dancing in the lawns, or singing in the 
shades, were at once engaged in the care of re- 
gnJating their looks, that Seged nd^ktfisA^Va^V&i 
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punctually obeyed, and see none among them li- 
able to banishment 

Scged now met every face settled in a smile ; 
but a smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and 
constraint. He accosted his favourites with fami- 
liarity and softness; but they durst not speak 
without premeditation, lest they should be con- 
victed of discontent or sorrow. He proposed 
diversions, to Which no objection was made, be- 
cause objection would have implied uneasiness ; 
but they were regarded with indifference by the 
courtiers, who had no other desire than to signa- 
lize themselves by clamorous exultation. He 
offered various topics of conversation, but ob- 
tained only forced jests, and laborious laughter ; 
and, after many attempts to animate his train to 
confidence and alacrity, was obliged to confess to 
himself the impotence of command, and resign 
another day to grief and disappointment. 

He at last relieved his companions from their 
terrours, and shut himself up in his chamber, to 
ascertain, by different measures, the felicity of the 
succeeding days. At length, he threw himself on 
the bed, and closed his eyes, but imagined, in his 
sleep, that his palace and gardens were over- 
whelmed by an inundation, and waked with all 
the terrours of a man struggling in the water. 
He composed himself again to rest, but was frighted 
by an imaginary irruption into his kingdom ; and 
striving, as is usual in dreams, without ability to 
move, fancied himself betrayed to his enemies, and 
again started up with horrour and indignation. 
It was now day, and fear was so Utou^ly ini- 
pretsed on his mind, that he cou\d s\ee^ to tmk*» 
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He rose, but his thoughts were filled with the de- 
luge and invasion ; nor was he able to disengage 
his attention, or mingle with vacancy and ease in 
any amusement At length his perturbation crave 
way to reason, and he resolved no longer to be 
harassed by visionary miseries ; but before this re- 
solution could be completed, half the day had 
elapsed. He felt a new conviction of the uncer- 
tainty of human schemes, and could not forbear to 
bewail the weakness of that being, whose quiet 
was to be interrupted by vapours of the fancy. 
Having been first disturbed by a dream, he after- 
wards grieved that a dream could disturb him. 
He at last discovered, that his terrours and grief 
were equally vain ; and that to lose the present in 
lamenting the past, was voluntarily to protract a 
melancholy vision. The third day was now de- 
clining, and Seged again resolved to be happy on 
the morrow. 

On the fourth morning Seged rose early, re- 
freshed with sleep, vigorous with health, and eager 
with expectation. He entered the garden at- 
tended by the princes and ladies of his court, and 
seeing nothing about him but airy cheerfulness, 
began to say to his heart, ' This day shall be a day 
of pleasure.' The sun played upon the water, the 
birds warbled in the groves, and the gales quivered 
among the branches. He roved from walk to 
walk as chance directed him, and sometimes lis- 
tened to the songs, sometimes mingled with the 
dancers, sometimes let loose his imagination in 
flights of merriment; and sometimes uttered ^tcn* 
reflections, and sententious maxims, aa&fea&te&wt 
tbe admiration with which they we>re teceJwoA. 
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Thus the day rolled on, without any accident •: 

vexation, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts 

All that beheld him caught gladness from his looks 

and the sight of happiness, conferred by himself 

filled his heart with satisfaction : but having passe* 

three hours in this pleasing luxury, he was alarmet 

on a sudden by a universal scream among tin 

women ; and turning back, saw the whole assets 

My flying in confusion. A young crocodile ha< 

risen out of the lake, and was ranging the gardei 

in wantonness er hunger. Seged beheld him wit! 

indignation, as a disturber of his felicity, an 

chased him back into the lake ; but could no 

persuade his retinue to stay, or free their heart 

from the terrour which had seized upon then 

The princesses enclosed themselves in the palaci 

and could yet scarcely believe themselves in safety 

Every attention was fixed upon the late dangc 

and escape, and no mind was any longer at leisui 

for gay sallies, or careless prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment, than 1 
contemplate the innumerable casualties, which li 
in ambush on every side to intercept the happine 
of man, and break in upon the hour of delight an 
tranquillity. He had, however, the consolation < 
thinking, that he had not been now disappoint* 
by his own fault ; and that the accident which ha 
blasted the hopes of the day, might easily be pr 
vented by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleasure of tl 

next morning, he resolved to repeal his pen 

edict, since he had already found, that discontei 

and melancholy were not to be frigj(ite& am vj > 

toe threats of authority, and that p\eBS«KfcN«j 
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only reside where she was exempted from controul, 
He therefore invited all the companions of his re- 
treat to unbounded pleasantry, by proposing prizes 
for those who should, on the following day, dis- 
tinguish themselves by any festive performances; 
the tables of the anti-chamber were covered with 
gold and pearls, and robes and garlands decreed 
the rewards of those who could refine elegance, 
'or heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied in cele- 
brating the bounty and magnificence of the em- 
peror. But when Seged entered, in hopes of un- 
common entertainment from universal emulation, 
he found, that any passion too strongly agitated, 
puts an end to that tranquillity which is necessary 
to mirth ; and that the mind that is to be moved 
by the gentle ventilations of gaiety, must be first 
smoothed by a total calm. Whatever we ardently 
wish to gain, we must, in the same degree, be 
afraid to lose ; and fear and pleasure cannot dwell 
together. 

AH was now care and solicitude. Nothing was 
done or spoken, but with so visible an endeavour at 
perfection, as always tailed to delight, though it 
sometimes forced admiration : and Seged could not 
but observe with sorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himself. As the evening approached, 
the contest grew more earnest; and those who 
were forced to allow themselves excelled, began 
to discover the malignity of defeat, first by angry 
glances, and at last by contemptuous murmurs. 
Seged likewise shared the anxiety of the day ; for 
considering himself as obliged to distribute Nn£»* 

vol, v, K 
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exact justice, the prizes which had been so zea- 
lously sought, he durst, never remit his attention, 
but passed his time upon the rack of doubt, in 
balancing different kinds of merit, and adjusting 
the claims of all the competitors. — At last, know- 
ing that no exactness could satisfy those whose 
hopes he should disappoint ; and thinking, that on 
a day set apart for happiness, it would be cruel to 
oppress any heart with sorrow ; he declared, that 
all had pleased him alike, and dismissed all with 
presents of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. They who had believed 
themselves secure of the highest prizes were not 
pleased to be levelled with the crowd ; and though, 
by the liberality of the king, they received more 
than his promise had entitled them to expect, they 
departed unsatisfied, because they were honoured 
with no distinction, and wanted an opportunity to 
triumph in the mortification of their opponents. 
* Behold here,' said Seged, ( the condition of him 
who places his happiness in the happiness of others.' 
He then retired to meditate ; and while the cour- 
tiers were repining at his distributions, saw the 
fifth sun go down in discontent. 

The next dawn renewed his resolution to be 
happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by settled schemes, or preparatory measures, 
he thought it best to give up one day, entirely to 
ehance, and left every one to please and be pleased 
in his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffused a general 
complacence through the wnoVe cowt\ and the 
emperor imagined, that he \oA al YasX fowA ^» 
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secret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this careless assembly with equal 
carelessness, he overheard one of bis courtiers in a 
close arbour murmuring alone : * What, merit has 
Seged above us, that we should thus fear and 
obey him ? a man, whom, whatever he may have 
formerly performed, his luxury now shows to have 
the same weakness with ourselves.' This charge 
affected him the more, as it was uttered by one 
whom he had always observed among the most 
abject of his flatterers. At first his indignation 
prompted him to severity; but reflecting, that 
what was spoken without intention to be heard, 
was to be considered as only thought, and was 
perhaps but the sudden burst of casual and tem- 
porary vexation, he invented some decent pretence 
to send him away, that his retreat might not 
be tainted with the breath of envy ; and after the 
struggle of deliberation was past, and all desire of 
revenge utterly suppressed, passed the evening 
not only with tranquillity, but triumph, though 
none but himself was conscious of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered 
the beginning of the seventh day; and nothing 
happened to disturb the pleasure of Seged, till 
looking on the tree that shaded him, he recollected, 
that under a tree of the same kind he had passed 
the night after his defeat in the kingdom of 
Goiama. The reflection on his loss, his dishonour, 
and the miseries which his subjects suffered from 
the invader, filled him with sadness. At last he 
shook off the weight of sorrow, and b^vtpxv \fe 
solace himself with his usual pleasures, n*Yl«i \x\* 
tnaqaiWty was again disturbed by jea\<ras\e% nftai^ 
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the late contest for the priaes had produced, and 
which, having tried to pacify them by persuasion, 
he was forced to silence by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened 
early by an unusual hurry in the apartments j and 
inquiring the cause, he was told that the princess 
Balkis was seised with sickness. He rose, and 
calling the physician** found that they had little 
hope of her recovery. Here was an end of jollity : 
all his thoughts were now upon his daughter, 
whose eyes he closed on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia 
had appropriated to a short respiration from the 
fatigues of war, and the cares of government. 
This narrative he has bequeathed to future gene- 
rations, that no man hereafter may presume to 
tay, ' This day shall be a day of happiness.' 



SIR BERTRAND. A FRAGMENT. 

•Sir Bertrand Jurned his steed towards 



the wolds, hoping to cross these dreary moors 
before the curfew. 3ut ere he had proceeded 
half his journey, he was bewildered by the different 
tracks ; and not being able, as far as the eye could 
reach, to espy any object but the brown heath 
surrounding him, he was at length quite uncertain 
which way he should direct his course. Night 
overtook him in this situation. It was one of 
Aobb nights when the moon gives a faint glimmer- 
*ag of tight through the thick ^YaaJk tfawfe of 
* towering tky. Now and then && wAtafci 
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emerged in frill splendor from ber veil, and then 
instantly retired behind it; having just served to 
give the forlorn sir Bertram! a wide-extended 
prospect over the desolate waste. Hope and native 
courage awhile urged him to posh forwards, but at 
length the increasing darkness and fatigue of body 
and mind overcame him ; he dreaded moving from 
the ground he stood on, for fear of unknown pits 
and bogs, and alighting from his horse in despair, 
he threw himself on the ground. He had not long 
continued in that posture, when the sullen toll of 
a distant bell struck his ears — he started up, and 
turning towards the sound, discerned a dim twink- 
ling light. Instantly he seized his horse's bridle, 
and with cautious steps advanced towards it. 
After a painful march, he was stopped by a moated 
ditch, surrounding the place from whence the light 
proceeded ; and by a momentary glimpse of moon- 
light he had a fall view of a large antique mansion, 
with turrets at tlie corners, and an ample porch in 
the centre. The injuries of time were strongly 
marked on every thing about it. The roof in va- 
rious places was fallen in, the battlements were 
half demolished, and the windows broken and dis- 
mantled. A drawbridge, with a ruinous gateway 
at each end, led to the court before the building — 
He entered, and instantly the light, which pro- 
ceeded from a window in one of the turrets, 
glided along and vanished ; at the same moment 
the moon sunk beneath a black cloud, and the 
night was darker than ever. All was silent — sir 
Bertrand fastened his steed under a atod \ w»A «^~ 
prtmcbing the house, traversed its ^rtiote ft wfc \*V0\ 
Mgbtaadihw /hotoieps— ail was ttitt » &*ribc-^% 
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looked in at the lower windows, but could n 
distinguish a single object through the hnpei 
trable gloom. After a short parley with hitns€ 
he entered the porch, and seizing a massy, ir 
knocker at the gate, lifted it op, and hesitating, 
length struck a loud stroke— the noise resound 
throughout the whole mansion with hollow eclnx 
All was still again— he repeated the strokes mo 
boldly and louder— another interval of silence c 
sued — A third time he knocked, and a third th 
all was still, lie then fell back to some distant 
that he might discern whether any light could 
seen in the whole front— It again appeared in t 
same place, and quickly glided away as before 
at the same instant a deep sullen toll sounded fire 
the turret. Sir Bertrand's heart made a fearl 
stop — he was awhile motionless; then terrour ii 
pelled him to make some hasty steps towards 1 
steed — but shame stopped his flight; and urged 1 
honour, and a resistless desire of finishing the a 
venture, he returned to the porch ; and workii 
up his soul to a rail steadiness of resolution, 
drew forth his sword with one band, and with tl 
other lifted up the latch of the gate. The hew 
door creeking upon its hinges reluctantly yield 
to his hand — he applied his shoulder to it, ai 
forced it open— he quitted it, and stepped forwa 
— the door instantly sjiut with a thundering cla 
Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled — he turned ba< 
to find the door, and it was long ere his tremblii 
hands could seize it — but his utmost strength cou 
not open it again. After several ineffectual t 
tempts he looked behind him, and beheld, across 
hall, upon a large staircase, a pale bluish flam 
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which cast a dismal gleam of light around. He 
again summoned forth his courage, and advanced 
towards it — it retired. He came to the foot of the 
stairs, aud after a moment's deliberation ascended. 
He went slowly op, the flame retiring before him, 
till he came to a wide gallery — The flame pro- 
ceeded along it, and he followed in silent horronr, 
treading lightly, for the echoes of his footsteps 
startled him. It led him to the foot of another stair- 
case, and then vanished— At the same instant 
another toll sounded from the turret — sir Bertrand 
felt it strike upon his heart. He was now in total 
darkness, and with his arms extended, began to 
ascend the second staircase. A dead cold hand 
met his left band, and firmly grasped it, drawing 
him forcibly forwards — he endeavoured to dis- 
engage himself, but could not— he made a furious 
blow with his sword, and instantly a loud shriek 
pierced his ears, and the dead hand was left pow- 
erless with his — He dropped it, and rushed for- 
wards with a desperate valour. The stairs were 
narrow and winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and loose fragments of stone. The stair- 
case grew narrower and narrower, and at length 
terminated in a low iron grate. Sir Bertrand 
poshed it open — it led to an intricate winding 
passage, just large enough to admit a person upon 
his hands and knees. A faint glimmering of light 
served to show the nature of the place — sir Ber- 
trand entered — A deep hollow groan resounded 
from a distance through the vault — He went for- 
wards, and proceeding beyond the first turning, he 
discerned the same blue flame which had before 
oondocted him—He followed it, Ttta to»M % v\ 
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length, suddenly opened into a lofty gallery, id 
midst of which a figure appeared, complel 
armed, thrusting forwards ttye bloody stump ol 
arm, with a terrible frown and menacing gestt 
and brandishing a sword in his hand. Sir Berta 
undauntedly sprung forwards ; and aiming a fie 
blow at the figure, it instantly vanished, lett 
fall a massy iron key. The flame now rested a| 
a pair of ample folding doors at the end of 
gallery. Sir Bertrand went op to it, and appl 
the key to a brazen lock — with difficulty he tun 
the bolt — instantly the doors flew open, and 
covered a large apartment, at the end of wl 
was a coffin rested upon a bier, with a taper bu 
ing on each side of it Along the room, on fa 
sides, were gigantic statues of black marble, 
tired in the Moorish habit, and holding enorm 
sabres in their right hands. Each of them rea 
his arm, and advanced one leg forwards, as 
knightentered ; at the same moment the lid of 
coffin flew open and the bell tolled. The flj 
still glided forwards, and sir Bertrand resolui 
followed, till he arrived within six paces of 
coffin. Suddenly a lady in a shroud and black 
rose up in it, and stretched out her arras tows 
him — at the same time the statues clashed tl 
sabres and advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to 
lady, and clasped her in his arms — she threw 
her veil, and kissed his lips; and instantly 
whole building shook as with an earthquake, ; 
fell asunder with a horrible crash. Sir Bertr; 
was thrown into a sudden trance, and on recoi 
tag /band himself seated on a velvet sofa, in 
most magnificent room he had evet tren, Y\g 
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with innumerable tapers, in lustres of pare crystal. 
A sumptuous banquet was set in the middle. The 
doors opening to soft nmsic, a lady of incom* 
parable beauty, attired with amazing splendour, 
entered, sarroonded by a troop of gay nymphs 
more fair than the Graces — She advanced to the 
knight, and fulling on her knees, thanked him as 
her deliverer. The nymphs placed a garland of 
lanrel upon his head, and the lady led him by the 
hand to the banquet, and sat beside him. The 
nymphs placed themselves at the table, and a nu- 
merous train of servants entering, served up the 
fea*t; delicious music playing all the time. Sir 
Bertrand could not speak for astonishment — he 
could only return their honours by courteous looks 
and gestures. After the banquet was finished, all 
retired but the lady, who leading back the knight 
to the sofa, addressed him in these words : 



Aikitu 

} l " 



*HB CAN AX. AND THE BROOK. A REVERIE. 

A delightfully pleasant evening succeeding a 
sultry summer day, invited me to take a solitary 
walk ; and, leaving the dust of the highway, I fell 
into a path which led along a pleasant little valley 
watered by a small meandring brook. The mea- 
dow ground on its banks had been lately mown, 
and the new grass was springing up with a, Itaebf 
verdure. The brook was hid iu several ^\&&t& \r$ 
vol. r, <& 
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the shrubs that grew on each side, and interming 
their branches. The sides of the valley vi 
roughened by small irregular thicksets; and 
whole scene had an air of solitude and retirem< 
uncommon in the neighbourhood of a popul 
town. The duke of Bridgewater's canal croe 
the valley, high raised on a mound of earth, wl 
preserved a level with the elevated ground 
each side. An arched road was carried undei 
beneath which the brook that ran along the va 
was conveyed by a subterraneous passage, 
threw myself upon a green bank, shaded b 
leafy thicket, and resting my head upon my hi 
after a welcome indolence had overcome 
senses, I saw, with the eyes of fancy, the foHow 
scene. 

The firm-built side of the aqueduct suddi 
opened, and a gigantic form issued forth, whii 
soon discovered to be the Genius of the Ca 
He was clad in a close garment of russet hue. 
mural- crown, indented with battlements, 
rounded his brow. His naked feet were di 
loured with clay. On his left shoulder he bo: 
huge pick-axe ; and in his right hand he held 
tain instruments, used in surveying and levell 
His looks were thoughtful, and his features ha 
The breach through which he proceeded instai 
closed, and with a heavy tread he advanced i 
the valley. As he approached the brook, 
Deity of the Stream arose to meet him. He 
habited in a light green mantle, and the clear di 
fell from his dark hair, which was encircled wi 
wreath of water-lily interwoven with sweet-scei 
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flag : an angling rod supported his steps. The 
Genius of the Canal eyed him with a contemptuous 
look, and in a hoarse voice thus began : 

' Hence, ignoble rill! with thy scanty tribute 
to thy lord the Mersey ; nor thus waste thy almost 
exhausted urn in lingering windings along the 
▼ale. Feeble as thine aid is, it will not be unac- 
ceptable to that master stream himself; for, as I 
lately crossed his channel, I perceived his sands 
loaded with stranded vessels. I saw, and pitied 
him, for undertaking a task to which he is unequal. 
But thou, whose languid current is obscured by 
weeds, and interrupted by mishapen pebbles ; who 
losest thyself in endless mazes, remote from any 
sound but thy own idle gurgling ; how canst thou 
support an existence so contemptible and useless ? 
For me, the noblest child of Art, who hold my un- 
remitting course from hill to hill, over vales and 
rivers ; who pierce the solid rock for my passage, 
and connect unknown lands with distant seas: 
wherever I appear I am viewed with astonishment, 
and. exulting Commerce hails my waves. Behold 
my channel thronged with capacious vessels for 
the conveyance of merchandise, and splendid 
barges for the use and pleasure of travellers; my 
banks crowned with airy bridges and huge ware- 
houses, and echoing with the busy sounds of in- 
dustry ! Pay then the homage due from Sloth and 
Obscurity to Grandeur and Utility.' 

* I readily acknowledge,' replied the Deity of 
the Brook, in a modest accent, the superior 
magnificence and more extensive utiWty tf vftasSfc. 
yew bo proudly boast; yet in my \\um\ftfe vraS*^ 
/ jua not void of* praise less Mnwm^WV \tf>X 
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less solid than yours. The nymph of this peace- 
fill valley, rendered more fertile and beantirat 
by my stream ; the neighbouring silvan deities, 
to whose pleasure I contribute; will pay a grata* 
ftil testimony to my merit. The windings of 
my course, which yon so much blame, serve to 
diffuse over a greater extent of grown! the refresh- 
ment of my waters ; and the lovers of Nature and 
the Muses, who are fond of straying en my banks, 
are better pleased that the line of beauty marks 
my way, than if, like yours, it were directed in a 
straight, unvaried line. They prise the irregular 
wildness with which I am decked, as the charms 
of beauteous simplicity. What yon call the weeds 
which darken and obscure my waves, afford to the 
botanist a pleasing speculation of the works of 
nature ; and the poet and painter think the lustre) 
of my stream greatly improved by glittering 
through them. The pebbles which diversify my 
bottom, and make these ripplings in my current, 
are pleasing objects to the eye of taste; and my 
simple murmurs are more melodious to the learned 
ear than all the rude noises of your banks, or even 
the music that resounds from your stately barges. 
If the unfeeling sons of Wealth and Commerce 
judge of me by the mere standard of usefulness, I 
may claim no undistinguished rank. While your 
waters, confined in deep channels, or lifted above 
the valleys, roll on, a useless burden to the fields, 
and only subservient to the drudgery of bearing 
temporary merchandises, my stream will bestow 
unvarying fertility on the meadows, during the 
summers of future ages. Yet I scorn to submit 
my honours to the decision of those whose hearts 
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we sent up to taste and sentiment : let me appeal 
to nobler judges. The philosopher and poet, by 
whose labours the human mind 19 derated and 
refined, and opened to pleasures beyond the con- 
ception of vulgar souls,, will acknowledge that the 
elegant deities who preside over simple and na- 
tural beauty, have inspired them with their charm- 
ing and instructive ideas. The sweetest and most 
majestic bird that ever sung, has taken a pride in 
owning his affection to woods and streams; and 
while the stnpendons monuments of Roman gran- 
deur, the columns which pierced the skies, and 
the aqueducts which poured their waves over 
mountains and valleys, are sunk in oblivion, the 
gently winding Mincius still retains his tranquil 
honours. And when thy glories, proud Genius? 
are lost and forgotten ; when the flood of Com- 
merce, which now supplies thy urn, is turned into 
another course, and has left thy channel dry and 
desolate ; the softly flowing Avon shall still mur- 
mur in song, and his banks receive the homage of 
all who are beloved by Phoebus and the Moses.' 

Aikin* 



THE HILL OF SCIENCE. A VISION. 

br that season of the year when the serenity of the 
sky, the various fruits which cover the ground, the 
discoloured foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, 
but mding graces of inspiring autumn, open the 
mind to benevolence, and dispose it for contem- 
plation, I was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic cotmtry, till cariosity began to %\\fe nw$ 
/o weariness; and J sat me down on KJnft ix»sj&f»X 
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of a rock overgrown with moss, where the rottli 
of the falling leaves, the dashing of wafers, a 
the horn of the distant city, soothed my mind ii 
the most perfect tranquillity, and sleep insensil 
stole upon me, as I was indulging the agreea 
reveries which the objects around me naturally 
spired. 

i I immediately found myself in a vast extenc 
plain, in the middle of which arose a mount 
higher than 1 had before any conception of. 
was covered with a multitude of people, chic 
youth ; many of whom pressed forwards with 
liveliest expression of ardour in their countenan 
though the way was in many places steep and di 
cult. I observed, that those who had but j 
begun to climb the hill thought themselves not 
from the top ; but as they proceeded, new h 
were continually rising to their view, and the si 
mit of the highest they could before discern seen 
but the foot of another, till the mountain at len 
appeared to lose itself in the clouds. As I i 
gazing on these things with astonishment, my g< 
genius suddenly appeared : ' The mountain bef 
thee,' said he, ' is the Hill of Science. On the i 
is the Temple of Truth, whose head is above 
clouds, and a veil of pure light covers her fi 
Observe the progress of her votaries; be sil 
and attentive." 

I saw that the only regular approach to 

mountain was by a gate, called the Gate of I 

guages. It was kept by a woman of a pent 

and thoughtful appearance, whose lips were c 

tinually moving, as though she repeated soi 

thing to benelC . Her name vra* 'Nienwrj. 
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atering this first enclosure, I was stunned with a 
onfused murmur of jarring voices, and dissonant 
xrands ; winch increased upon me to such a degree, 
that I was ntterly confounded, and could compare 
the noise to nothing but the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. The road was also rough and stony ; 
and rendered more difficult by heaps of rubbish 
continually tumbled down from the highest parts 
of the mountain; and broken ruins of ancient 
buildings, which the travellers were obliged to 
climb over at every step; insomuch that many, 
disgusted with so rough a beginning, turned back, 
and attempted the mountain no more ; while others 
having conquered this difficulty had no spirits to 
ascend further, and sitting down on some frag- 
ment of the rubbish, harangued the multitude 
below with the greatest marks of importance and 
self-complacency. 

About half way up the hill, I observed on each 
side the path a thick forest covered with continual 
fogs, and cut out into labyrinths, cross alleys, and 
serpentine walks entangled with thorns and briars/ 
This was called the wood of Errour : and I heard the 
voices of many who were tossed up and down in it, 
calling to one another, and endeavouring in vain 
to extricate themselves. The trees in many places 
shot their boughs over the path, and a thick mist 
often rested on it ; yet never so much but that it 
was discernible by the light which beamed from 
the countenance of Truth. 

In the pleasantest part of the mountain were 
placed the bowers of the Muses, whose office. \\ 
was to cheer the spirits of the trttuWm* «cA «&- 
eomrage their fainting steps itith a<ra%* irom^M&t 




divine harps. Mot far hence were the fields of 
■Fiction, filled with ■ variety of wild flowers •prun- 
ing np in the greatest luxuriance, of richer scsnti 
and brighter colours than I had observed in any 
other climate. And near them, was the dark walk 
of Allegory, bo artificially shaded, that the light at 
floon-day was never stronger than that of a bright 
moon-shine. This gave it a pleasingly romantic 
air for those who delighted in contemplation. 
The paths and alleys were perplexed with intri- 
cate windings, and were all terminated with the 
statue of a Grace, a Virtue, or a Muse. 

After I had observed these tilings, I tamed my 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing the 
steep ascent, and observed amongst them a yonth 
of a lively look, a piercing eye, and something 
fiery and irregular in all his motions. Hit name 
was Getiins. He darted like an eagle up the moun- 
tain, and left his companions gating after him with 
envy and admiration : bnt his progress was un- 
equal, and interrupted by a thousand caprices. 
When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in 
her train. When Pride beckoned towards the 
precipice, he ventured to the tottering edge. He de- 
lighted in devious and untried paths ; and made so 
many excursions from the road, that his feebler com. 
panions often outstripped him. I observed that the 
Muses beheld him with partiality ; bot Truth often 
frowned, and turned aside her face. While Genius 
was thus wasting his strength in eccentric flights, 
I saw a person of a very different appearance, 
named Application. He crept along with a slow 
Mad unremitting pace, his eyes fixed on the top of 
Me mountain, patiently removing wetv **"»»* *■*■ 
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obstructed bis way, till he saw most of those beiow 
him, who had at first derided his slow and toilsome 
progress. Indeed there were lew who ascended 
the hill with equal and uninterrupted steadiness ; 
for, beside the difficulties of the way, they were 
continually solicited to turn aside by a numerous 
-crowd of appetites, passions, and pleasures, whose 
importunity, when they had once complied with, 
they became less and less able to resist ; and 
though they often returned to the path, the aspe- 
rities cf the road were more severely felt, the hill 
appeared more steep and rugged, the fruits, which 
. were wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh and 
ill-tasted, their sight grew dim, and their feet trip- 
ped at every little obstruction. 

I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, 
whose business was to cheer and encourage those 
who were toiling up the ascent, would often sing 
in the bowers of Pleasure, and accompany those 
who were enticed away at the call of the Passions ; 
they accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of 
the bill. The tyrants then doubled their chains 
'upon the unhappy captives, and led them away, 
without resistance, to the cells of Ignorance, or 
the mansions of Misery. Amongst the innumerable 
seducers, who were endeavouring to draw away 
the votaries of Truth from the path of Science, 
there was one, so little formidable in her appear- 
ance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that I should scarcely have taken notice of her, 
but for the numbers she had imperce^titoVj VwAxnl 
with her chains. Indolence, for so sVvfc yj«& ca?\*k> 

far from proceeding to open n.ost\\\ta&, $v& ^* v 
vol. v. M 
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attempt to tarn their feet oat of the path, but con- 
tented herself with retarding their progress ; and 
the purpose she could not force them to abandon, 
•he persuaded them to delay. Her touch had a 
power like that of the torpedo, which withered the 
strength of those who came within its influence. 
Her unhappy captives still turned their faces to- 
wards the temple, and always hoped to arrive 
there; but the ground seemed to slide from be- 
neath their feet, and they found themselves at the 
bottom, before they suspected they had changed 
their place. The placid serenity, which at first 
appeared in their countenance, changed by degrees 
into a melancholy languor, which was tinged with 
deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided down the 
stream of Insignificance; a dark and sluggish 
water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened 
by no murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where 
startled passengers are awakened by the shock, 
and the next moment buried in the gulf of Ob- 
livion. 

Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of 
Science, none seemed less able to return than the 
followers of Indolence. The captives of.Appetite 
and Passion could often seize the moment when 
their tyrants were languid or asleep, to escape from 
their enchantment ; but the dominion of Indolence 
was constant and unremitted, and seldom resisted, 
till resistance was in vain. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my 

eyes towards the top of tlie mountain, where the air 

was always pure and exhilarating, the path shaded 

with laurels and other ever-green*, ax\& \3tre. *£- 

AtlgcDce which beamed from the face of W* %*vV 
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dess seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. 
' Happy/ said I, ' are tbey who are permitted to as- 
cend the mountain I* — but while I was pronouncing 
this exclamation with uncommon ardour, I saw' 
standing beside me a form of diviner features and a 
more benign radiance. * Happier/ said she, ' are 
those whom Virtue conducts to the mansions of 
Content !' ' What/ said I, ' does Virtue then reside 
in the vale ?' * I am found,' said she, ' in the vale, 
and 1 illuminate the mountain : I cheer the cot- 
tager at his toil, and inspire the sage at his medi- 
tation. I mingle in the crowd of cities, and bless 
the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every 
heart that owns my influence; and to him that 
wishes for me I am already present. Science may 
raise you to eminence, but I alone can guide 
you to felicity!' — While the goddess was thus 
speaking, I stretched out my arms towards her 
with a vehemence which broke my slumbers. The 
chill dews were falling around me, and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened 
homeward, and resigned the night to silence and 
meditation. Aikin. 



THE STORY OF A DISABLED SAILOR* 

No observation is more common, and at the same 
time more true, than, that one half of the world 
is ignorant how the other half lives. The mis- 
fortunes of the great are held tip to engage our 
attention; are enlarged upon in tones of decla- 
mation ; aud the world is called u^on ta ^pa& *X 
the noble sufferers : the great, utUtet Kta\fTOMEVt«> 
&f calamity, are conscious of aeveraX o\JhKtoTl w ^ %!4 
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thiziog with their distress; and have, at once, the 
comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing mis- 
fortunes with fortitude, when the whole world is 
looking on : men in such circumstances will act 
bravely, even from motives of vanity ; but he who, 
in' the vale of obscurity, can brave adversity ; who, 
without friends to encourage, acquaintances to 
pity, or even without hope to alleviate his misfor- 
tunes, can behave with tranquillity and indifference, 
is truly great; whether peasant or courtier, he 
deserves admiration, and should be held up for 
our imitation and respect 

While the slightest inconveniences of the great 
are magnified into calamities ; while tragedy mouths 
out their sufferings in all the strains of eloquence ; 
the miseries of the poor are entirely disregarded ; 
and yet some of the lower ranks of people undergo 
more real hardships in one day, than those of a 
more exalted station suffer in their whole lives. 
It is inconceivable what difficulties the meanest of 
our common sailors and soldiers endure without 
murmuring or regret; without passionately de- 
claiming against Providence, or calling their fel- 
lows to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every day 
is to them a day of misery, and yet they entertain 
their hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a 
Cicero, or a Rabutin, complain of their misfor- 
tunes and hardships, whose greatest calamity was 
that of being unable to visit a certain spot of earth, 
to which they had foolishly attached an idea of 
fiappwessf Their distresses were pkNnxea, com- 
Puredto what many of the adventomug v^ x ww l 
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day endure without murmuring. They ate, drank, 
and slept; they had slaves to attend them; and 
were sure of subsistence for life : while many of 
their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander with- 
out a friend to comfort or assist them, and even 
without shelter from the severity of the season. 

I have been led into these reflections from acci- 
dentally meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow, 
whom I knew when a boy, dressed in a sailor's 
jacket, and begging at one of the outlets of the 
town with a wooden leg. I knew him to have been 
honest and industrious when in the country, and* 
was curious to learn what had reduced him to his 
present situation. Wherefore, after having given 
him what I thought proper, I desired to know the 
history of his life and misfortunes, and the manner 
in which he was reduced to his present distress. 
The disabled soldier, for such he was, though 
dressed in a sailor's habit, scratching his head, and 
leaning on his crutch, put himself in an attitude to 
comply wkh my request, and gave me his history 
as follows : 

'As for my misfortunes, master, I can't pretend 
to have gone through any more than other folks ; 
for, except the loss of my limb, and my being 
obliged to beg, I don't know any reason, thank 
Heaven, that I have to complain : there is Bill 
Tibbs, of our regiment, he has lost both his legs, 
and an eye to boot ; but, thank Heaven, it is not 
ao bad with me yet. 

45 1 was born in Shropshire ; my father was a 
labourer, and died when I was five yem o\A\ w \ 
was put upon the parish. As he had hee& *. nfto&» 
dering sort of a man, the pariahumm nwk* to& 
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able to tell to what parish I belonged, or where I 
was bora, so they sent me to another parish, and 
that parish sent me to a third. I thought in my 
heart, they kept sending me about so long, that 
they would not let me be born in any parish at all ; 
but at last, however, they fixed me. I had some 
disposition to be a scholar, and was resolved, at 
least, to know my letters ; but the master of the 
workhouse put me to business, as soon as I was 
able to handle a mallet ; and here I lived an easy 
kind of life for five years. I only wrought ten 
hours in the day, and had my meat and drink pro- 
vided for mv labour. It is true, I was not Suffered 
to stir out of the house, for fear, as they said, I 
should run away; but what of that, I had the 
liberty of the whole house, and the yard before the 
door, and that was enough for me. I was then 
bound out to a farmer, where I was up both early 
and late ; but I ate and drank well, and liked my 
business well enough, till he died, when I was 
obliged to provide for myself; so I was resolved 
to go seek my fortune. 

'In this manner I went from town to town, 

worked when I could get employment, and starved 

when I could get none : when happening one day 

to go through a field belonging to a justice of 

peace, I spied a hare crossing the path just before 

me, and I believe the devil put it in my head to 

fling my stick at it: — well, what will you have 

on't? I killed the hare, and was bringing it away, 

when the justice himself met me ; he called me a 

poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, desired I 

would give an account of myself. I fc\V i^oamy 

to***, begged his worship's pardon, wcAXiqgp&Xft 
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give a full account of all that I knew of my breed, 
seed, and generation ; but, thongh I gave a very 
tree account, the justice said I conld give no ac- 
count ; so I was indicted at sessions, found guilty 
of being poor, and sent up to London to Newgate, 
in order to be transported as a vagabond. 

* People may say this and that of being in jail, 
but, for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a 
place as ever I was in in all my life. I bad my 
belly-lull to eat and drink, and did no work at 
all. This kind of life was too good to last for 
ever ; so I was taken out of prison, after five 
months, put on board a ship, and sent off, with 
two hundred more, to the plantations. We had 
but an indifferent passage, for, being all confined in 
the hold, more than a hundred of our people died 
for want of sweet air ; and those that remained 
were sickly enough, God knows. When we came 
ashore, we were sold to the planters, and I was 
bound for seven years more. As I was no scholar, 
for I did not know my letters, I was obliged to 
work among the negroes ; and I served out my 
time, as in duty bound to do. 

' When my time was expired, I worked my pas- 
sage home, and glad I was to see old England 
again, because I loved my country. I was afraid, 
however, that I should be indicted for a vagabond 
once more, so I did not much care to go down into 
the country, but kept about the town, and did 
little jobs when I could get them. 

* I was very happy in this manner for some time, 
til lone evening coming home fromwoTV,\wo tsvvcv 
knocked me down, and then desired \x& to *Xsst&. 
They belonged to a press-gang: 1 vrt» casxtfA 
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before the justice, and, as I could givero account 
-of myself, I had my choice left, whether to go on 
board a man of war, or list for a soldier ; I chose 
the latter ; and, in this post of a gentleman, I 
served two campaigns in Flanders, was at the 
tattles of Val andFontenoy, and received but one 
wound, through the breast here ; but the doctor of 
our regiment soon made me well again. 

' When the peace came on I was discharged ; 
and, as I could not work, because my wound was 
sometimes troublesome, I fisted for a landman in 
the East India company's service. 1 have fought 
the French in six pitched battles; and I verily 
believe that, if I could read or write, our captain 
would have made me a corporal. But it was not 
my good fortune to have any promotion, for I soon 
fell sick, and so got leave to return home again 
with forty pounds in my pocket. This was at the 
beginning of the present war, and I hoped to be 
set on shore, and to have the pleasure of spending 
my money ; but the government wanted men, and 
*o I was pressed for a sailor before ever I could 
set foot on shore. 

' The boatswain found me, as he said, an obsti- 
nate fellow : he swore he knew that I understood 
ray business well, but that I shammed Abraham, to 
be idle ; but, God knows, I knew nothing of sejfr* 
"business, and he beat me without considering what 
lie was about. I had, still, however, my forty 
pounds, and that was some comfort to me under 
every beating ; and the money I might have had to 
this day, but that our ship was taken by the 
Wrench, and so I lost my money. 
' Omr crew was carried into Bte&t, wm&wu&i *£ 
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them died, because they were not used to live in 
a jail ; but, for my part, it was nothing to me, for 
I was seasoned. One night, as I was asleep on 
the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me, 
for I always loved to Be well, I was awakened by 
the boatswain, who had a dark lantern in his 
hand : ' Jack,' says he to me, ' will you knock 
out the French centries' brains ?' * I don't care,* 
says I, striving to keep myself awake, * if I lend 
a hand,' ' Then follow, me,' says he, * and I hope 
we shall do business.* So up I got, and tied my 
blanket, which was all the clothes I had, about my 
middle, and went with him to fight the French- 
men. I hate the French, because they are all slaves, 
and wear wooden shoes. 

' Though we had no arms, one Englishman is 
able to beat five French at any time ; so we went 
down to the door, where both the centries were 
posted, and, rushing upon them, seized their arms 
in a moment, and knocked them down. From 
thence nine of us ran together to the quay, and seiz- 
ing the first boat we met, got out of the harbour, 
and put to sea. We had not been here- three days 
before we were taken up by the Dorset privateer, 
who were glad of so many good hands, and we 
consented to run our chance. However, we had 
-not as much luck as we expected, in three days 
we fell in with the Pompadour privateer, of forty 
guns, while we had but twenty-three ; so to it we 
went, yard-arm and yard-arm. The fight lasted 
for three hours, and I verily believe we should 
have taken the Frenchman, had we but taA *<hor. 
more men left behind ; but, unfortunate ■ > NtfcV*ta&. 
oar menjast sa w$ were going to get *tafe i^vj . 

vol. v. w 
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' ' I was once more in the power of the French 
and I believe it would have gone hard with me 
had I been brought back to Brest ; but by good 
fortune, we were retaken by the Viper. I had 
almost forgot to tell you that, in that engage- 
ment, I was wounded in two places : I lost four 
fingers off the left hand, and my leg was shot off. 
If I had had the good fortune to have lost my leg 
and use of my hand on board a king's ship, and not 
on board a privateer, I shoitld have been entitled 
to clothing and maintenance during the rest of my 
life! but that was not my chance: one man is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, and another with 
a wooden ladle. However, blessed be God, I 
enjoy good health, and will for ever love liberty 
and Old England. Liberty, property, and Old 
England for ever, huzza !' 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admi- 
ration at liis intrepidity and content ; nor could I 
avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquaintance 
with misery serves better than philosophy to teach 
us to despise it. 

Goldsmith. 



THE MONK. 

A poor monk of the order of St. Francis came 
into the room to beg something for his convent. 
The moment I cast my eyes upon him, I was pre- 
determined not to give him a single sous, and ac- 
cordingly I put my purse into my pocket — but- 
ton'd it up — set myself a \iU\et uvoYfc wpoo my 
centre, and advanced up gva\e\y to Yi\m *. >^«* 
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was something, I fear, forbidding in my look : I 
have his figure this moment before my eyes, and 
mink there was that in it which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in bis ton- 
sure, a few scattered white hairs upon his temples 
being all that remained of it, might be about 
seventy— —but from his eyes, and that sort of fire 
which was in them, which seemed more tempered 
by courtesy than years, could be no more than 
*ixty — Truth might lie between He was cer- 
tainly sixty-five ; and the general air of bis coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding something seemed to 
have been planting wrinkles in it before their 
time, agreed to the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often 
painted — mild, pale, penetrating, free from all 
common-place ideas of fat contented ignorance 
looking downwards upon the earth — it look'd for- 
wards ; but look'd, as if it look'd at something be- 
yond this world. How one of his order came by 
it, Heaven above, who let fall it upon a monk's 
shoulders, best knows j but it would have suited a 
Bramin, and had 1 met it upon the plains of Indos- 
tan, I -had reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few 
strokes ; one might put it into the hands of any 
one to design, for it was neither elegant nor other- 
wise, but as character and expression made it so : 
it was a thin, spare form, something above the 
common size, if it lost not the distinction by a 
bend forwards in the figure — but it was the attU 
tude of entreaty; and as it now stand* ^xewsa\A<* 
my imagination, it gain' d more than \t\ui\. Vs Vu 
When he bad eaier'd the rc*m three ^cas^* 
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stood still ; and laying his left hand upon his breast 
(a slender white staff with which he journey 'd 
being in his right) — when I had got close up to 
him* he introduced himself with the little story of 
the wants of his convent, and the poverty of his 
order— -—and did it with so simple a grace — and 
such an air of deprecation was there in the whole 
cast of his look and figure — I was bewitch'd not 
to have been struck with it 

— A better reason was, I had pre-determined 
not to give him a single sous. 

— -'Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast up- 
wards with his eyes, with which he had concluded 
his address — 'tis very true — and Heaven be their 
resource who have no other but the charity of the 
world, the stock of which, I fear, is no way suffi- 
cient for the many great claim* which are hourly 
made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims, he 
gave a slight glance with his eye downwards upon 
the sleeve of his tunic — I felt the full force of the 
appeal — I acknowledge it, said I — a coarse habit, 
and that but once in three years, with meagre diet 
—are no great matters : and the true point of pity 
is, as they can be earn'd in the world with so little 
industry, that your order should wish to procure 
them by pressing upon a fund which is the pro- 
perty of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the in- 
firm : the captive who lies down counting over and 
over again the days of his afflictions, languishes 
also for his share of it ; and had you been of the 
order of Mercy, instead of the order of St. Francis, 
poor as I am, continued I, pointing *t tk<j ^wrt- 
**Matean, Mi cheerfully should it toaveXMttu <^^ 
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to you for the ransom of the unfortunate. The 
monk made me a bow — bat of all others, resumed 
I, the unfortunate of our own country, surely, have 
the first rights ; and I have left thousands in dis- 
tress upon our own shore The monk gave a 

cordial wave with his head — as much as to say, 
No doubt, there is misery enough in every corner 
of the world, as well as within our convent— 
But we distinguish, said I, laying my hand upon 
the sleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal- — 
we distinguish, my good father ! betwixt those who 
wish only to eat the bread of their own labour — 
and those who eat the bread of other people's, 
and have no other plan in life, but to get through 
it in sloth and ignorance, /or the love of God, 

The poor Franciscan made no reply : a hectic of 
a moment pass'd across his cheek, but could not 
tarry— Nature seemed to have had done with her 
resentments in him ; he showed none — but letting 
his staff fall within his arm, he press'd both his 
hand* with resignation upon his breast, and re- 
tired. 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the 
door— Psha ! said I with an air of carelessness, 

three several times but it would not do : every 

ungracious syllable I had uttered, crowded back 
into my imagination ; I reflected, I had no right 
over the poor Franciscan, but to deny him ; and 
that the punishment of that was enough to the dis- 
appointed, without the addition of unkind language 
—I considerd his grey hairs— his courteous figure 
seem'd to re-enter, and gently ask m& NvY&VvQtyBr^ 
be bad done me ? and why I could u&e\t\m Vh»s»\ — 
J would bare given twenty livrea for an adwwaX*— 
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I have behaved very ill, said I within myself; but 
I have only just set out upon my- travels ; and 
shall learn better manners as I get along. 

Sterne. 

'. M ■', J I , | 

THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 

It was some time in the summer of that year in 
which Dendermond was taken by the allies — whieh 
was about seven years before my father came * 
into the country — and about as many after the 
time that my uncle Toby and Trim had privately 
decamped from my father's house-in town, in order 
to lay some of the finest sieges to some of the 
finest fortified cities in Europe— When my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, with 
Trim sitting behind him at a small sideboard ; — 
the landlord of a little inn in the village came into 
the parlour with an empty phial in bis hand to beg 
a glass or two of sack j 'tis for a poor gentleman— 
I think, of the army, said the landlord, who has 
been taken ill at my house four days ago, and has 
never held up his head since, or had a desire to 
taste any thing 'till just now, that he has a fancy 
for a glass of sack and a thin toast — / think, says 
he, taking his hand from bis forehead, it would 

€omfort me. 

— —If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such 
a thing — added the landlord — I would almost steal 

it for the poor gentleman, he is so ill. 1 hope 

in God he will still mend, continued he — we are 
all of us concerned for him. 
Thou art a good-natured sou\, I V\\\ axnrat? fo? 
thee, cried my uncle Toby, and tivouAsaW. toraflt 
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the poor gentleman's health in a glass of sack tli y- 
sel£— and take a couple of bottles, with my service, 
and tell him he is heartily welcome to them, and 
to a dozen more, if they will do him good. ' 

Tbongh I am persaaded, said my ancle Toby, as 
the landlord shut the door, he is a very compas- 
sionate fellow — Trim — yet I cannot help entertain- 
ing an high opinion of his guest too ; there must be 
something more than common in him, that in so 
short a time should win so much upon the affec- 
tions of his host ; And of his whole family, ad- 
ded the corporal, for they are all concerned for 

him. Step after him, said my uncle Toby,— do 

Trim, — and ask if he knows his name. 

1 have quite forgot it, truly, said the land- 
lord, coming back into the parlour with the cor- 
poral — but I can ask his son again : Has he a 

son with him then? said my uncle Toby. A 

boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven or twelve 
yean of age ; — but the poor, creature has tasted 
-almost as little as bis father : he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day : he has 
not stirred from the bed-side these two days. 

My ancle Toby laid down his knife and fork, 
and throat his plate from before him, as the land- 
lord gave him the account; and Trim, without 
being ordered, took away without saying one word, 
and in a few minutes after brought him his pipe 
and tobacco. 

— —Stay in the room, a little, says ray uncle 
Toby. 

Trim ! — said my uncle Toby, after he \*sA V\%V\\ft\ 

his pipe, and smoked about a dozen vrtv\fta— ^ ^rvt^ 

eamc in front of his master, and roadfeYtV&Wrc \tc^ 
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uncle Toby smoked on, and said no more.- 



Corporal ! said my uncle Toby — the corporal made 
his bow. — My ancle Toby proceeded -no farther, 
but finished his pipe. 

Trim I said my uncle Toby, I have a project in 
my head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself 
up warm in my roquelaure, and paying a visit to 
this poor gentleman. — Your honour's roquelaure, 
replied the corporal, has not once been bad on, 
since the night before your honour received your 
wound, when we mounted guard in the tranche* 
before the gate of St Nicholas j — and besides, it it 
so cold and rainy a -night, .that what with the re* 
quclaure, and what with the weather, 'twill be 
enough to give your honour your death, and bring 
on your honour's torment in your groin.— I fear so, 
replied my uncle Toby ; but I am not at rest in nry 
mind, Trim, since the account the landlord has 
given me. — I wish I had not known so much of 
t lis affair — added my uncle Toby — or that I<nad 
known more of it : — How shall we manage it?— 
Leave it, an't.please your honour, to me, quoth the 
corporal ; — I'll take my hat and stick, and go to 
the house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; 
and I will bring your honour a full account in an 
hour — Thou sbalt go, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
and here's a shilling for thee to drink with his ser- 
Wat — I shall get it all out of him, said the cor- 
poral, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and bad 
it not been, that he now and then wandered from 
the point, with considering whether it was not ftiH 
as well to have the curtain of the tennaile a straight 
line, as a crooked one, — he might be said to have 
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thought of nothing else but poor Le Fevre and his 
boy the whole time he smoked it 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the 
ashes out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim re- 
turned from the inn, and gave him the following 
account. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being 
able to bring back your honour any kind of in- 
telligence concerning the poor sick lieutenant — Is 
he in the army then ? said my uncle Toby — He is, 
said the corporal— And in what regiment ? said my 
ancle Toby — I'll tell your honour, replied the 
corporal, every thing straight forwards, as I learnt 
it — Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, said my 
uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee till thou hast 
done ; so sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the win- 
dow-seat, and begin thy story again. The cor- 
poral made his old bow, which generally spoke, as 
plain as a bow could speak it — " Your honour is 
good:" — and having done that, he sat down, as 
he was ordered — and began the story to my uncle 
Toby over again in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being 

able to bring back any intelligence to your honour, 

about the lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked 

where his servant was, from whom I made myself 

sure of knowing every thing which was proper to 

be asked — That's a right distinction, Trim, said 

my un,cle Toby — I was answered, an' please your 

honour, that he had no servant with him ; — that he 

had come to the inn with hired horses, which, upon 

finding himself unable to proceed, (to join, L%w£- 

pose, the regiment) he had dismissed \k& mwrcra% 

after he came.— If I get better, uin &e«> *NA > Qfc> 
vm.. y. 
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as he gave bis parse to his son to pay the man — we 
can hire horses from hence — But alas ! the poor 
gentleman will never go from hence, said the land- 
lady to me — for I heard the death-watch all night 
long : — and when he dies, the youth, his son, will 
certainly die with him : for he is broken hearted 
already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the cor- 
poral, when the youth came into the kitchen, to 
order the thin toast the landlord spoke of.— But I 
will do it for my father myself, said the youth. — 
Pray let me save you the trouble, young gentle- 
man, said I, taking up a fork fpr the purpose, and 
offering him ray chair to sit down upon by the fire, 
whilst I did it.— I believe, sir, said he, very mo- 
destly, I can please him best myself. — I am sure, 
said I, his honour will not like the toast the worse 
for being toasted by an old soldier. — The youth 
took hold of my hand, and instantly burst into 
tears. — Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby^he has 
been bred up from an infant in the army, and the 
name of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like 
the name of a friend ; — I wish I had him here. 

1 never, in the longest march, said the cor- 
poral, had so great a mind to my dinner, as I had 
to cry with him for company : — what could be the 
matter with me, an 1 please your honour ? — Nothing 
in the world, Trim, said my uncle Toby, blowing 
his nose — but that thou art a good-natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the cor- 
poral, I thought it was proper to tell him I was 
captain Shandy's servant, and that your honour 
(though a stranger) was extremely concerned for 
Ms father; — and that if there was a»>j ttfrn& \& 
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your house or cellar— (And thou might'st have 
added my purse too, said my uncle Toby) he was 
heartily welcome to it ; — he made a very low bow, 
(which was meant to your honour) but no answer, 
— for his heart was full — so he went up stairs with 
the toast; — I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I 
opened the kitchen-door, your rather will be well 
again.— Mr. Yorick's curate was smoking a pipe 
by the kitchen fire — but said not a word good or 

bad to comfort the youth 1 thought it was 

wrong, added the corporal 1 think so too, said 

my uncle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack 
and toast, he felt himself a little revived, and sent 
down into the kitchen, to let me know, that in 
about ten minutes be should be glad if I would step 
up stairs.— I believe, said the landlord, he is going 
to say his prayers — for there was a book laid upon 
the chair by his bed-side ; and as I shut the door I 
saw his son take up a cushion. — 

I thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of 
the army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at ail. 

1 heard the poor gentleman say his prayers 

last night, said the landlady, very devoutly, and 
with my own ears, or I could not have believed it 

—Are you sure of it? replied the curate. A 

soldier, an' please your reverence, said I, prays as 
often (of his own accord) as a parson ; — and when 
he is fighting for bis king, and for his own life, and 
for his honour too, he has the most reason to pray 
to God of any one in the whole world. — Twas well 
said of thee, Trim, said my uncle Tob^» — ft<& 
when a soldier, said I, an* please yow wrarcnot, 
Mms been standing for twelve hours togbfaex Vn ^% 
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trenches, up to his knees in cold water,— or en- 
gaged, said I, for months together in long and 
dangerous marches ; — harassed, perhaps, in his rear 
to-day ; — harassing others to-morrow : detached 
here ;— countermanded there ; — resting this night 
upon his arms ; — beat up in his shirt the next y — 
benumbed in his joints ; — perhaps without straw 
in his tent to kneel on ; — he must say his prayers 
how and when he can. — I believe, said I — for I 
was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the repu- 
tation of the army-— I believe, an' please your 
reverence, said I, that when a soldier gets time to 
pray, — he prays as heartily as a parson — though 

not with all his fuss and hypocrisy. Thou 

should'st not have said that, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby — for God only knows who is a hypocrite, 
and who is not : — at the great and general review 
of us all, corporal, at the day of judgment, (and 
not till then) it will be seen who has done their 
duties in this world, and who has not, and we shall 
be advanced, Trim, accordingly. — I hope we shall, 

said Trim. It is in the scripture, said my uncle 

Toby; and I will show it thee to-morrow ; — in the 
meantime we may depend upon it, Trim, for our 
comfort, said my uncle Toby, that God Almighty 
is so good and just a governor of the world, that if 
we have but done our duties in it, — it will never 
be inquired into, whether we have done them in a 
red coat or a black one. — I hope not, said the cor- 
poral. — But go on, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
with thy story. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into 
the lieu tenant's room, wuicVv I &\& twA to till the 
expiration of the ten mimiV*,— \» •waaVjVo^^^* 
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bed with his head raised upon his band, with his 
elbow upon the pillow, and a clean white cambric 
handkerchief beside it:— -the youth was just 
stooping down to take np the cushion, upon which 
I supposed he had been kneeling — the book was 
laid upon the bed— and as he rose, in taking up the 
cushion with one hand, he reached out his other to 

take it away at the same time. Let it remain 

there, my dear, said the lieutenant' 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had 
walked up close to his bed-side.— -If you are cap- 
tain Shandy's servant, said he, you must present 
my thanks to your master, with my little boy's 
thanks along with them, for his courtesy to me, — 

ifhe was of Leven's — said the lieutenant 1 told 

him your honour was. Then, said he, I served 

three campaigns with him in Flanders, and re- 
member liim — bat 'tis most likely, as I had not the 
honour of any acquaintance with him, that he 
knows nothing of me. — You will tell him, however, 
.that the person his good-nature has laid under ob- 
ligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in 
Angus's— but he knows me not — said he, a 
second time, musing ; — possibly he may my story 
—added he — pray tell the captain, I was the ensign 
at Breda, whose wife was most unfortunately killed 
with a musket-shot, as she lay in my arms in my 
tent.— I remember the story, an't please your 
honour, said I, very well.- Do you so ? said he, 
wiping his eyes with his handkerchief— then well 
may I. — In saying this, he drew a little ring out of 
his bosom, which seemed tied with a black TtttaroA. 

about bis neck, and kissed it twice. !&«*<> 

Billy, said he— the boy flew acroaa the tooth Xa^oa- 
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bed-aide, and falling down upon his knee, took the 
ring in L his hand, and kissed it too — then kissed his 
father, and sat down upon the bed and wept 

I wish, said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh — 
I wish, Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much 
concerned j— shall I pour your honour out a glass 

of sack to your pipe ? Do, Trim, said my uncle 

Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, 
the story of the ensign and his wife, with a cir- 
cumstance his modesty omitted ; — and particularly 
well that he, as well as she, upon some account or 
other, (I forget what) was universally pitied by the 
whole regiment; — but finish the story thou art 
upon.— Tis finished already, said the corporal — 
for I could stay no longer, — so wished his honour 
a good night ; young Le Fevre rose from off the 
bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; and 
as we went down together, told me, they had 
come from Ireland, and were on their route to join 
their regiment in Flanders — But alas! said the 
corporal — the lieutenant's last day's march is over. 

Then what is to become of his poor boy? cried 

my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour — 
though I tell it only for the sake of those, who, 
when cooped in betwixt a natural and a positive 
law, know not for their souls wliich way in the 

world to turn themselves that notwithstanding 

my uncle Toby was warmly attached at that time 

in carrying on the siege of Dendermond, parallel 

with the allies, who pressed tt&Vt% w\«& \\%<rcously 

that they scarce allowed turn tare ta ^x\a» Svbdmr 
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-that nevertheless he gave op Dendermond, 



though he had already made a lodgment upon the 
counterscarp: and bent his whole thoughts to- 
wards the private distresses at the inn ; and, except 
that he ordered the garden-gate to be bolted up, 
by which he might be said to have turned the 
siege of Dendermond into a blockade — he left 
Dendermond to itself— to be relieved or not by 
the French king, as the French king thought good ; 
and only considered how he himself should relieve 
the poor lieutenant and his son. 

■ - T hat kind being, who is a friend to the 
friendless, shall recompense thee for this. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle 
Toby to the corporal, as he was putting him to 
bed, — and I will tell thee in what, Trim: — In the 
first place, when thou madest an offer of my ser- 
vices to Lie Fevre, — as sickness and travelling are 
both expensive, aud thou knowest he was but a 
poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as 
himself, out of his pay, — that thou didst not make 
an offer to him of my purse ; because, had he stood 
in need, thou knowest, Trim, he had been as wel- 
come to it as myself Your honour knows, said 

the corporal, I had no orders. True, quoth my 

uncle Toby, thou didst very right, Trim, as 

a soldier, — but certainly very wrong as a man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast 

the same excuse, continued my uncle Toby, 

when thou offeredst him whatever was in my house 
—thou shouldst have offered him my house too : — 
a sick brother officer should have the best quarters^ 
Trim; and if we had him with us, — we cwblV&XhgA. 
and look to him, thou art an excfe\\«rt. tsrawfc 
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thyself. Trim, and what with thy care of him, 

and the old woman's and hi* boy's and mine toge- 
ther, we might recruit him again at once, and set 
him upon his legs.— 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added my 

uncle Toby, smiling, — he might march.— He will 
never march, an* please your honour, in this world, 

said the corporal. He will march, said my uncle 

Toby, rising up from the side of the bed, with one 
shoe off. — An' please your honour, said the cor- 
poral, he will never march but to his grave. — He 
shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the 
foot which had a shoe on, though without advanc- 
ing an inch, — he shall march to his regiment — He 
cannot stand it, said the corporal. — He shall be 
supported, said my uncle Toby. — He'll drop at last, 
said the corporal, and what will become of his boy? 
< — He shall not drop, said my uncle Toby firmly. — 
A-weli-o'day, — do what we can for him, said Trim, 

maintaining his point, the poor soul will die. 

He shall not die, by G — , cried my uncle Toby. 

The accusing spirit, which flew up to Hea- 
ven's chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it 
in — and the recording angel, as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out 
tor ever. 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — put 

his purse into his breeches pocket, and having or- 
dered the corporal to go early in the morning for a 
physician, — he went to bed and fell asleep. 

The Sun looked bright the morning after, to 
every eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his 
afflicted son's ; the hand of de&fa ^tes&'d heavy 
upon his eve-lids, — and hatd\y cox&d. ^a&feN»\\ftfc\ , *\ 
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the cistern turn round its circle,— wbca my ancle 
Toby, who had rote up 911 hour before bit wonted 
tune, entered the lieutenant's room, and without 
preface or apology sat himself down upon the chair, 
by the bed-side, aid independently of all modes and 
customs opened the curtain in the manner an old 
friend and brother officer would have done it, and 
asked him bow he did,— how be bad rested in the 
nighty—what was his complaint, — where was his 

pain, — and what he could do to help him ? and 

without giving him time to answer any one of the 
inquiries, went on and told him of the little plan 
which he had been concerting with the corporal 
the night before for bun.— 

Y on shall go home directly, Le Fevre, said 

my node Toby, to my house, and we'll send for a 
doctor to see whats the matter, — and we'll have 
an apothecary, — and the corporal shall be your 
nurse j— -and 111 be your servant, Le Fevre. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, — not 
the effect of familiarity,— >but the cause of it, — 
which let you at onee into his soul, and showed yon 
the goodness of his nature ; to this, there was some- 
thing in his looks, and voice, and manner, super- 
added, which eternally beckoned to the unfortu- 
nate to come and take shelter under him ; so that 
before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind 
offers he was making to the father, had the son in- 
sensibly pressed up close to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was pull- 
ing it towards him. The blood and spirits of 

Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow 
within tarn, and were retreating to Vte\i \aaX &» 
tMdel, the heart,— jajlied back, tteffcitfcmftVti* 
vol. v. p 
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eyes for a moment, — he looked up wishfully in my 
uncle Toby's face, — then cast a look upon his boy, 
—and that ligament, fine as it was, — was never 
broken. 

Nature instantly ebb'd again, the film re- 
turned to its place, ■ ■■ the pulse fluttered — 
stopp'd — went on — throbb'd — stopp'd again — 
mov'd — stopp'd— shall I go on? No. 



St€ftt€» 



yorick's death. 



A fbw hours before Yorick breathed his last, En* 
genius stept in, with an intent to take his last 
sight and last farewell of him. Upon his drawing 
Yorick's curtain, and asking how he felt himself, 
Yorick, looking up in his race* took hold of his 
hand, and, after thanking him for the many to- 
kens of his friendship to him, for which, he said, if 
it was their fate to meet hereafter, he would thank 
him again and again ; be told him, he was within a 
few hours of giving his enemies the slip forever.— 
I hope not, answered Eugenius, with tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks, and with the tenderest tone 
that ever man spoke, — I hope not, Yorick, said he. 
—Yorick replied, with a look up, and a gentle 
squeeze of Eugenius's hand,— and that was all, — 
but it cut Eugenius to his heart. — Come, come, 
Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and sum- 
moning up the man within him, — my dear lad, be 
comforted, — let not all thy spirits and fortitude 
forsake thee at this crisis when thou most wantest 
them; — who knows what Yttowreeft are in store, 
«»<f what the power of GoAtd*"! ^^te^^to**- 
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— Yorick laid his hand upon hU heart, and gently 
shook his head. For my part^ continued Eugenius, 
crying bitterly as he uttered the words, — I declare, 
I know not, Yorick, how to part with thee, and 
would gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 
cheering up his voice, that there is still enough of 
thee left to make a bishop, — and that I may live to 
see it— I. beseech thee Eugenius, quoth Yorick, 
taking off his nightcap as well as he could with his 
left hand,— — his right being still grasped, close in 
that of Eugenius,— I beseech thee to take a view 
of my head;-*— I see nothing that ails it, replied 
Eagenius.-~~Then alas ! my friend, said Yorick, let 
me tell you, that it is so bruised and misshapened 
with the blows which have been so unhandsomely 
given me in the dark, that I might say with Sancho 
Panca, that should I recover, and ' mitres there- 
upon be suffered to rain down from Heaven as 

thick as hail ; not one of them would fit it/ 

Yorick's last breath was hanging upon his trembling 

lips, ready to depart as he uttered this; yet 

still it was uttered with something of a Cervantic 
tone; — and as he spoke it, Eugenius could per- 
ceive a stream of lambent fire lighted up for a 

moment in his eyes; faint picture of those 

flashes of his spirit, which (as Shakspeare said 
of his ancestor) were wont to set the table in a 
roar! 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart 

of his friend was broke ; he squeezed his hand, 

and then walked softly out of the room, weeping 
as he walked. Yorick followed Eugenius with hU 
eyes to the door,— -he then ctaftt& ttown— -"«&& 
merer opened them more. 
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He lies buried in a corner of his church-yard* 
under a plain marble-slab, which his friend Euge- 
iriw, by leave of his executors, laid upon bis grave, 
with no more than these three words of inscription, 
setting both fbr his epitaph, and elegy 

I Alas, poor YORICK ! , I 

Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost the conso- 
lation to hear his monumental inscription read 
oyer with such a variety of plaintive tones, as to 
denote a general pity and esteem fbr him ;— a foot- 
way crossing the church-yard close by his grave- 
not a passenger goes by, without stopping to cast 
upon i V ■ a nd sighing as he walks on, 
Alas, poor YORICK ? 

Sterne, 




THE STARLING. 



— Beshrew the sombre pencil ! said I vauntingly 
— for I envy not its powers, which paints the evils 
of life with so hard and deadly a colonring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified 
herself and blackened; reduce them to their 

proper size and hue, she overlooks them. Tis 

true, said I, correcting the proposition — the Bastile 
is not an evil to be despised — but strip it of its 
towers — fill up the fosse — unbarricade the doors — 
eall it simply a confinement, and suppose 'tis some 
tyrant of a distemper, and not of a mala — which 

holds you in it — the evil vamsto&,ttbd v^ra hear the 

other half without complaint. 
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I was interrupted in the hey-day of this soli- 
loquy, with a voice which I took to be of a child, 

which complained * it could not get out*' 1 

looked up and down the passage, and seeing nei- 
ther man, woman, nor child, I Went oat without 
farther attention* 

In my return back through the passage, I heard 
the same words repeated twice oyer; and looking 
op, I saw It was a Starling bang in a little cage 

' I cant get out — I cant get out,' said the 

Starling. 

I stood looking at the bird ; and to every per- 
son who came through the passage, it ran flutter- 
ing to the side towards which they approached it 
with the same lamentations of its captivity — * I 
can't get out/ said the Starling— God help- thee! 
said I, bat I will let thee oat, cost what it will : so 
I turned about the cage to get at the door ; it was 
twisted and double twisted so fast with wire, 
there was no getting it open without pulling the 
cage to pieces—I took both hands to it 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempt- 
ing his deliverance, and thrusting his head through 
the trellis, pressed bis breast against it, as if impa- 
tient. — I fear, poor creature ! said I, I cannot set 
thee at liberty—* No,' said the Starling. — « I 
cant get out, I can't get out,' said the Starling. 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened; nor do I remember an incident in my 
life, where the dissipated spirits, to which my 
reason bad been a bubble, were so suddenly called 
home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true 
in tnne to nature were they ch«ftteA,t\flX\fc tftfe 
moment they overthrew all my syttemftfe ?«**»&* 
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ings upon the Bastile ; and I heavily walked up 
stairs, unsaying every word I had said in going 
down them. 

- Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery ! said 
I — still thou art a bitter draught! and though 
thousands in all ages have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. — -Tis 
thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess, addressing 
myself to Liberty, whom all in public or in private 
worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will be 
so, till Nature herself shall change — no tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic 
power turn thy sceptre into iron — with thee to 
smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose court thou 
art exiled! — Gracious heaven! cried I, kneeling 

down upon the last step but one iu my ascent 

Grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, 
and give me but this fair goddess as my companion 
— and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good 
unto thy divine providence, upon those heads which 
are aching for them ! Sterne. 



THE CAPTIVE. 



The bird in his cage pursued me into my room ; I 
sat down close to my table, and leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began to figure to myself the 
miseries of confinement : I was in a right frame 
for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagina- 
tion. 
/ was going to begin with the millions of my 
fellow-creatures born to no uukexltMice\^VdsN«r3\ 
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but finding, however affecting the picture was, 
that I could not bring it near me, and that the 
multitude of sad groups in it did but distract 
me— 

I took a single captive, and having first shut 
him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long 
expectation and confinement, and felt what kind of 
sickness of the heart it was which arises from 
hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him 
pale and* feverish ; in thirty years the western 
breeze bad not once fanned his blood! — he had 
seen no sun, no moon, in all that time, nor had 
the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through 
his lattice — his children — 

—But here my heart began to bleed — and I 
was forced to go on with another part of the 
portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little 
straw, in the furthest corner of his dungeon, which 
was alternately his chair and bed ; a little calendar 
of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all 
over with the dismal days and nights he had passed 
there — he had one of these little sticks in his 
band, and with a rusty nail he was etching another 
day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye 
towards the door, then cast it down — shook his 
head, and went on with his work of affliction. I 
heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his 
body to lay his little stick upon the bundle — He 
gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron eittet \n& wrc\— \ 
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buret into tears— I could not softofa the picture 
ef confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

Sterne* 



THE ASS. 



I was jost receiving the dernier compliments of 
Monsieur Le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage down 
die Rhone— —when. I was stopped at the gate 

Twas by a poor ass, who had just turned in 
with a couple of large panniers upon his back, to 
collect eleemosinary turnip-tops and cabbage- 
leaves j and stood dubious, with his two fore-feet 
on the inside of the threshold, and with his two 
hinder feet towards the street, as not knowing very 
well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike there is a patient en- 
durance of sufferings, wrote so unaffectedly in his 
looks and carriage, which pleads so mightily for 
him, that it always disarms me ; and to that degree 
that I do not like to speak unkindly to him; on 
the contrary, meet him where I will — whether in 
town or country — in cart or under panniers — 

whether in liberty or bondage 1 have ever 

something civil to say to him oa my part ; and as 
one word begets another (if he has as little to do 
as I)— I generally fall into conversation with 
him ; and surely never is my imagination so busy 
as in framing his responses from the etchings of 
his countenance — and where those carry me not 
deep enough—in flying from my own heart into 
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his, and seeing what is natural for an ass to think — 
as well as a man, upon the occasion. In truth, it 
is the only creature of all the classes of beings 
below me, with whom I can do this : for parrots, 
jackdaws, &c.«— I never exchanged a word with 

them nor with the apes, &c. for pretty near 

the same reason ; they act by rote, as the others 
speak by it, and equally make me silent : nay, my 
dog and my cat, though I value them both — -(and 
for my dog, he would speak if he could) — yet, 
somehow or other, they neither of them possess the 
talents for conversation — I can make nothing of a 
discourse with them, beyond the preposition, the 
reply, and rejoinder, which terminated my fa- 
ther's and mother's conversation, in his beds of 
justice — and those uttered — there's an end of the 
dialogue-' — 

But with an ass, I can commune for ever. 

Come, Honesty ! said I — seeing it was imprac- 
ticable to pass betwixt him and the gate — art 
thou for coming in or going out? 

The ass twisted his head round to look up the 
street 

Well— replied I— well wait a minute for thy 
driver. 

He turned his head thoughtful about, 



and looked wistfully the opposite wa y 

I understand thee perfectly, answered I — if 
thou takest a wrong step in this affair, he will 

cudgel thee to death Well! a minute is but 

a minute, and if it saves a fellow-creature a drub- 
bing, it shall not be set down as ill spent. 
He was eating the stem of an axt\c\io\& to> fc\\* 

discourse went on, and in the Mev^^^^" 
vol. v. <* 
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tendons of nature betwixt hanger and unsavouri- 
ness had dropped it oat of hhr month half a dozes 
times, and pick'd it up again— —titod help thee, 
Jack t said I, thou hast a bitter breakfast on't-*- 
and many a bitter day's labour-— and many • 
bitter blow, I fear, for its wages— 'tis all bitterness* 

to thee, whatever life is to others.- And now 

thy month, if one knew the truth of it, is as bitten, 
I dare say, as soot— (for he had cast aside the 
stem) and thou hast not a friend perhaps in att thai 
world, that will give thee a macarooav-— - — In 
saying tins, I polled out a paper*of them, which J 
had just purchased, and gave him one— and at this 
moment that I am telling it, my heart smites me, 
that there was more of pleasantry in the conceit, of 

seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon than 

of benevolence in giving him one, which presided 
in the act. 

When the ass had eaten bis macaroon, I press'd 
him to come in — the poor beast was heavy loaded 
— his legs seem'd to tremble under him— he hong 
rather backwards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 
broke short in my hand — he look'd up pensive in 
my face—' Don't thrash me with it — but if you 

will, you may.' If I do, said I, I'll be d — d. 

The word was but one half of it pronounced, 
like the- abbess of Andoiiillet's— (so there was no 
sin m it)— when a person coming in let fall a 
thundering bastinado upon the poor devil's crop- 
per, which put an end to the ceremony. 

Out upon it ! 

cried I but the interjection was equivocal—' — 

aad, I think, wrong placed too— fot to& tnd of an 
osier, which had started out from ita ro&xsi&m 
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of the ass's pannier, had caught hold of my breeches 
noeketas be rushed by me, and rent it in the most 
disastrous direction yon can imagine— so that the 
Out upon it I in my opinion, should have come in 
here. Sterne. 



^■^ 



THE SWORD. 



Whin states and empires have their periods of de- 
clension, and feel in their torus what distress and 
poverty »— I stop not to tell the causes which 
gradually brought the house d'E**** in Britany 
into decay. The marquis d'E**** had fought up 
against his condition with great firmness ; wishing 
to preserve and stiU show to the world some little 
fragments of what his ancestors had been — their 
indiscretion had put it out of his power. There 
was enough left for the little exigencies of ob- 
scurity — But he had two boys who looked up to 
him for light— he thought they deserved it. He 
had tried his sword— it could not open the way — 
the mounting was too expensive—and simple eco- 
nomy was not a match for it— there was no re- 
source but commerce. 

In any other province in France, save Britany, 
this was smiting the root forever of the little tree 
his pride and affection wished to see re-blossom — 
But in Jbritany, there being a provision for this, he 
availed himself of itj and Inking an occasion when 
the states were assembled at ftennea, the marquis, 
attended with his two sons, entered the court; and 
sunriwpjeaded fte right of an ancient \aro <& ^o& 
dmcby, wfuob, tfrwgh «eJdQiD> cUwnA^ta is*\&*Hi«i> 
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no less in force ; he took his sword from his side 
— Here — said he — take it; and be trusty guar- 
dians of it, till better times put me in condition to 
reclaim it. 

The president accepted the marquis's sword — 
he stayed a few minutes to see it deposited in the 
archives of his house — and departed. 

The marquis and his whole family embarked the 
next day for Martinico, and in about nineteen or 
twenty years of successful application to business, 
with some unlooked-for bequests from distant 
branches of his house — returned home to reclaim 
his nobility and to support it 

It was an incident of good fortune which will 
never happen to any traveller, but a sentimental 
one, that I should be at Rennes at the very time of 
this solemn requisition : I call it solemn — it was 
so to me. 

The marquis entered the court with his whole 
family : he supported his lady — his eldest son 
supported his sister, and his youngest was at the 
other extreme of the line next his mother— he put 
his handkerchief to his face twice — 

There was a dead silence. When the marquis 
had approached within six paces of the tribunal, 
he gave the marchioness to his youngest son, and 
advancing three steps before his family — he re- 
claimed his sword.— His sword was given him, and 
the moment he got it into his hand he drew it al- 
most out of the scabbard — it was the shining face 
of a friend he had once given up. He looked at- 
tentively a long time at it, beginning at the hilt, as 
if to see whether it was the a»oa»— ^hwa observ- 
ng a little rust which it had cwte%JcX^T«w^«. 
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point, he brought it near his eye, and bending his 
head down Oyer it — I think I saw a tear fall upon 
the place z I could not be deceived by what fol- 
lowed. 

' I shall find, said he, some other way, to get it 
off.' 

When the marquis had said this, he returned his 
sword into its scabbard, made a bow to the guar- 
dian of it — and, with his wife and daughter and his 
two sons following him, walked out 

O how I envied him his feelings t Sterne. 



MARIA* FIRST PART. 



— They were the sweetest notes I ever heard, 
and I instantly let down the foreglass to hear them 

more distinctly Tis Maria ; said the postillion, 

observing I was listening Poor Maria, conti- 
nued he, (leaning his body on one side to let me see 
her, for she was in a line betwixt us) is sitting upon 
a bank playing her vespers upon her pipe, with her 
little goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent 
and 4i look so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, 
that I instantly made a vow, T would give him 
a four and twenty sous piece, when I got to 
Moulines 

And who is poor Maria ? said T. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us, 

•aid the postillion it is but three years ago, 

that the sun did not shine upon to ftwc, %o ^£\OL- 
witted and amiable a maid*, and tettetfete $& 
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Maria deserve, than to have her bauas forbid, by 
the intrigues of the eqrate of the parish who pub- 
lished them— rr^- 

He was going on, when Maria, who had wade 
a short pause, put the pipe to her ojoutfi and began 
the air again — they were the same notes ; — yet 
were ten times sweeter,*— It is ftfce evening service 

to the Virgis^' said the young wmn ■ but who 

has taught her to play fr— or bow sfae cawebyfaer 
pipe, no one knows; we thick thai Heajran has 
assisted her in both; for ever sinee she hm been 
unsettled in her mind, it seems her only consola- 
tion — she has never once had the pipe out of her 
hand, but plays that service upon it almost night 
and day. 

The postillion delivered this with so much dis- 
cretion and natural eloquence, that I could not 
help decyphering something in his face above his 
condition, and should have sifted out his history, 
had not poor Maria's taken such foil possession of 
me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank 
where Maria was sitting : she was in a titin white 
jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn up 
into a silk net, with a few olive leaves twisted 
a little fantastically on one side she was beau- 
tiful ; and if ever I felt the full force of an honest 
heart-acb, it was the moment I saw her- — 

— God help her ! poor damsel ! above a hundred 

masses, said the postillion, have been said in the 

several parish churches and convents around, for 

her— — but without effect; we have still hopes, as 

$he is sensible for short intonate, that the Virgin 

»t fast vfiU restore lie? to taraetf > YwfcW \awsaa* 
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wfeo lpiow her best, are hopeless upon that score* 
and think her senses are lost for e? er. 

As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a 
cadence so. melancholy, so tender and querulous, 
that I sprang ont of the chaise to help her, and 
fbund myself sitting betwixt her and her goat 
boftoe I relapsed from my enthusiasm, 

Maria looked wishfully for sometime at me, and 
then at her goat — and then at me — and then at her 

goat again, and M on, alternately 

-Well, Maria, said I softly— -What resem- 



blance do yon find ? 

I do intreat the candid reader to believe me, 
that it was from the humblest conviction of what « 
beast man is, — that J. asked the question; and 
that I would not have let fallen an unseasonable* 
pleasantry in the venerable presence of Misery, 
to be entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais 
scattered. 

Adieu, Maria! — adieu, poor hapless damsel! 
■ « " soitte fhne, hut not now, I may hear thy sor- 
rows from thy own lips but I was deceived; 

for that moment she took her pipe and told me 
such a tale of woe with it, that I rose up, and with 
broken and irregular steps walked softly to my 



SECOND PART. 



When we had' gat within half a league of Moolines, 
at a little opening in the road leading to a thktaft^ 
I discovered poor Maria sitting under % pw$ax-»r 
5*ewa* sitting with her<$lbfjw 4a tear \a^«V*»* 
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head leaning on one side within her hand-^-a small 
brook ran at the foot of the tree. 

I bade the postillion go on with the chaise to 
Monlines — and La Fleur to bespeak my supper— 
and that I would walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hong loose, 
which before was twisted within a silk net. She 
had, snperadded likewise to her jacket, a pale 
green ribband which fell across her shoulder to the 
•waist ; at the end of which hnng her pipe. Her 
goat had been as faithless as her lover ; and she 
had got a little dog in lieu of him, which she had 
kept tied by a string to her girdle ; as 1 looked at 
her dog, she drew him towards her with the string 
•—'Thou shalt not leave me, Sylvio,' said she. I 
looked in Maria's eyes, and saw she was thinking 
more of her father than of her lover or her little 
goat ; for as she uttered them the tears trickled 
down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe 
them away as they fell, with my handkerchief. I 
then steeped it in my own — and then in hers — and 
then in mine— and then I wiped hers again — and 
as I did it, I felt such undescribable emotions 
within me, as I am sure could not be accounted 
for from any combinations of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul; nor can all the 
books with which materialists have pestered the 
world ever convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked 
her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man, 
who had sat down betwixt her w\d tax %<wA about 
two yean before ? She said, *\ke ^a& wofcYCfe*. 
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much at that time, but remembered it upon two 
accounts — that ill as she was the person pitied her ; 
and next, that her goat had stolen his handker- 
chief, and she had beat him for the theft — she had 
washed it, she said, in the brook, ami kept it ever 
since in her pocket to restore it to him in case she 
should ever see him again, which, she added, he 
had half promised her. As she told me this, she 
took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me 
see it ; she had folded it up neatly in a conple of 
vine leaves, tied round with a tendril—- en opening 
it, I saw an S marked in one of the corners. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once — and 
returned back — that she found her way alone 
across the Apennines — had travelled over all 
Lombardy without money — and through the flinty 
roads of Savoy without shoes — how she had borne 
it, and how she had gox supported, she could not 
tell — but God tempers the wind, said Maria, to 
the shorn lamb. 

Shorn indeed! and to the quick, said I; and 
wast thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, 
I would take thee to it and shelter thee; thou 
shouldst eat of my own bread, and drink of my 
own cup-^-I would be kind to thy Sylvio — in all thy 
weaknesses and wanderings I would seek after thee 
and bring thee back — when the sun went down I 
would say my praytrs, and when I had done, thou 
shouldst play thy evening song upon thy pipe, nor 
would the ineense of my sacrifice be worse accepted 
for entering Heaven along with that tf *, \&Kfce& 
heart. 

Nature melted within me, aa I \\tte**& *>»* % > «^> 
vol. v. » 
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Maria observing, as I took oat my handkerchief, 
that it wai steeped too much already to be of use, 
would needs go wash it in the stream.— And where 
will you dry it, Maria ? said I — I will dry it in my 
bosom, said she — it will do me good. 
And is your heart still so warm, Maria ? said I. 
I touched upon the string on which hung all her 
sorrows — she looked with whistful disorder for 
some time in my face ; and then, without saying 
any t)iing, took her pipe, and played her service 
to the Virgin — The string I had touched ceased to 
vibrate — in a moment or two Maria returned to 
herself— let her pipe fall — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? said I. — She 
said, to Moulines. — Let us go, said I, together.— 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening 
the string, to let the dog follow — in that order we 
entered Moulines. 

Though I hate salutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet when we got into the middle of 
this, I stopped to take my last look and last fare- 
well of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the 

first order of fine forms affliction had touched 

her looks with something that was scarce earthly- 
still she was feminine — and so much was there 
about her of all that the heart wishes, or the eye 
looks for in woman, that could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, -and thgse of Eliza's out of 
mine, she should not only eat of my bread and 
drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my 
bosom, and be unto me as a daughter. 
Adieu, poor luckless maiden \— imbibe the oil 
Mad wine which the compassion of «L«ta«Ej« .»*&>«. 
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journeyethon his way, now pours into thy wounds — 
the Being who has twice bruised thee can only 
bind them up for ever. Sterne, 



8TORT OV LA ROCHE. 

More than forty years ago, an English philosopher, 
whose works have since been read and admired by 
all Europe, resided at a little town in France. 
Some disappointments in his native country had 
first driven him abroad, and he was afterwards in- 
duced to remain there, from having found, in this 
retreat, where the connections even of nation and 
language were avoided, a perfect seclusion and re- 
tirement, highly favourable to the developement 
of abstract subjects, in which he excelled all the 
writers of his time. 

One morning, while he sat busied in those spe- 
culations, which afterward astonished the world, 
an old female domestic, who served him for a 
housekeeper, brought him word, that an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter had arrived in the vil- 
lage the preceding evening, on their way to some 
distant country, and that the father had been sud- 
denly seized in the night with a dangerous dis- 
order, which the people of the inn where they 
lodged feared would prove mortal : that she had 
been sent for, as having some knowledge in medi- 
cine, the village surgeon being then absent ; and 
that it was truly piteous to see the good old man, 
who seemed not so much afflicted b^ \n& <row. &&- 
tress, as by that which it caused to Yn& tosugntet^ 
Her master laid aside the volume in, Yu& >&»»&> *»k 
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broke off the chain of ideas it had inspired. His 
night-gown was exchanged for a coat, and he fol- 
lowed his governante to the sick man's apartment 
Twas the best in the little inn where they lay, 

but a paltry one notwithstanding. Mr. 

was obliged to stoop as he entered it. It was 
floored with earth, and abo?e were the joists not 
plastered, and hung with cobwebs. — On a flock 
bed, at one end, lay the old man he came to visit ; 
at the foot of it sat his daughter. She was dressed 
in a clean, white bed-gown; her dark locks hung 
loosely over it as she bent forward, watching the 

languid looks of her rather. Mr. « - and his 

housekeeper had stood some moments in the room 
without the lady's being sensible of their entering 
it.— ' Mademoiselle !' said the old woman at last, 
in a soft tone. — She turned, and showed one of 
the finest faces in the world. — Tt was touched, not 
spoiled, with sorrow ; and, when she perceived a 
stranger, whom the old woman now introduced to 
her, a blush at first, and then the gentle ceremonial 
of native politeness, which the affliction of the 
time tempered, but did not extinguish, crossed it 
for a moment, and changed its expression. It was 
sweetness all, however, and our philosopher felt 
it strongly. It was not a time for words ; he 
offered his services in a few sincere ones. ' Mon- 
sieur lies miserably ill here,' said the governante. 
' If he could be moved to our house,' said her mas- 
ter. — He had a spare bed for a friend, and there 
was a garret room unoccupied, next to the gover- 
nante's. It was contrived accordingly. The scru- 
p/es of the stranger, who could look scruples, 
though he could not speak tV\em> ^retfe <sswiw»fc» 
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and the bashful reluctance of his daughter gave 
way to her belief of its use to her father. The sick 
man was wrapped in blankets, and carried across 
the street to the English gentleman's. The old 
woman helped his daughter to nurse him there. 
The surgeon, who arrived soon after, prescribed a 
little, and nature did much for him; in a week he 
was able to thank his benefactor. 

By that time his host had learned the name and 
character of his guest He was a protestant cler- 
gyman, of Switzerland, called La Roche, a wi- 
dower, who had lately buried his wife, after a 
long and lingering illness, for which travelling had 
been prescribed ; and was now returning home, 
after an ineffectual and melancholy journey, with 
his only child, the daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profession. 
He possessed devotion in all its warmth, but with 
none of its asperity ; I mean that asperity which 
men, called devout, sometimes indulge in. Mr. 
— — , though he felt no devotion, never quar- 
relled with it in others. — His governante joined 
the old man and his daughter in the prayers and 
thanksgivings, which they put up on his recovery : 
for she too was a heretic, in the phrase of the vil- 
lage. — The philosopher walked out, with his long 
stiff and Lis dog, and left them to their prayers 
and thanksgivings. — 'My master,' said the old 
woman, ' alas ! he is not a Christian ; but he is the 
best of unbelievers. 1 — < Not a Christian !' exclaimed 
mademoiselle La Roche, * yet he saved my father ! 
Heaven bless him for it ; I would he were a Chris- 
tian I'— -' There is a pride inhum^taiwAfe&^ > ^ 
ebild/ add her rather, < wtoch gftfett\>\\nto w*^* 
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the sublime troths of revelation ; hence opposers 
of Christianity are found among men of virtuous 
lives, as well as among those of dissipated and li- 
centious characters. Nay, sometimes I have known 
the latter more easily converted to the true faith 
than the former; because the forae of passion is 
more easily dissipated, than the mist of false theory 

and delusive speculation.' — ' But Mr. ,' said 

his daughter, * alas ! my father, he shall be a Chris- 
tian before he dies.' — She was interrupted by the 
arrival of the landlord — he took her hand with an 
air of kiudness — she drew it away from him in si- 
lence ; threw down her eyes to the ground, and 
left the room. — * I have been thanking God,' said 
the good La Roche, ' for my recovery.' — That is 
right,' replied his landlord.—' I would not wish,' 
continued the old man, hesitatingly, ' to think 
otherwise ; did I not look up with gratitude to 
that Being, I should barely be satisfied with my 
recovery, as a continuation of life, which, it may 
be, is not a real good : — Alas ! I may live to wish 
I had died, that you had left me to die, sir, instead 
of kindly relieving me (he clasped Mr. ■ ■■■ ' > 
hand ;) but, when I look upon this renovated being 
as the gift of the Almighty, I feel a far different 
sentiment — my heart dilates with gratitude and 
love to him : it is prepared for doing his will, not 
as a duty but as a pleasure, and regards every 
breach of it, not with' disapprobation, but with 
horrour ' — ' You say right, my dear sir/ replied 
the philosopher; ' but you are not yet re-esta- 
blished enough to talk much, — you must take 
care of your health, and netthet *ta&3 wat preach 
forsome tim%* I have been t\nnVuM^*K * v&rsbr* 
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that struck me to-day, when yon mentioned your 
intended departure. I never was in Switzerland ; 
I have a great mind to accompany your daughter 
and you into that country. — I will help to take 
care of you by the road ; for, as I was your first 
physician, I hold myself responsible for your cure.' 
La Roche's eyes glistened at the proposal; his 
daughter was called in and told of it. She was 
equally pleased with her father; for they really 
loved the landlord — not perhaps the less for his in- 
fidelity ; at least that circumstance mixed a sort 
of pity with their regard for him — their souls were 
not of a mould for harsher feelings, hatred never 
dwelt in them. 

They travelled by short stages ; for the philo- 
sopher was as good as his word, in taking care that 
the old man should not be fatigued. The party 
had time to be well acquainted with one another, 
and their friendship was increased by acquaintance. 
La Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentle- 
ness in his companion, which is not always an- 
nexed to the character of a learned or a wise man. 
His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of 
him, was equally undeceived.— 

On his part, he was charmed with the society of 
the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He 
found in them the guileless manner of the earliest 
times, with the culture and accomplishment of the 
most refined ones. Every better feeling, warm 
and vivid ; every ungentle one, repressed or over- 
come. He was not addicted to love ; but he felt 
himself happy in being the friend of mademoiselle 
La Roche, and sometimes envied tax fafioftt ^n& 
possession of such a child. 
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After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at 
the dwelling of La Roche. It was situated in one 
of those valleys of the canton of Berne, where Na- 
ture seems to repose, as it were, in quiet, and has 
enclosed her retreat with mountains inaccessible. 
A stream, that spent its fury in the hills above, 
ran in front of the house ; and a broken waterfall 
was seen through the wood, that covered its sides; 
below, it circled round a tufted plain, and formed a 
lake in front of a village, at the end of which ap- 
peared the spire of La Roche's church, rising 
above a clump of beeches. 

Mr. enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; but, 

to his companions, it recalled the memory of a wife 
and parent they had lost. The old man's sorrow 
was silent : his daughter sobbed and wept. Her 
rather took her hand, kissed it twice, pressed it to 
his bosom, threw up his eyes to Heaven ; and, 
having wiped off a tear, that was just about to drop 
from each, began to point out to his guest some 
of the most striking objects, which the prospect 
afforded. The philosopher interpreted all this; 
and he could but slightly censure the creed from 
which it arose. 

They had not been long arrived, when a number 
of La Roche's parishioners, who had heard of his 
return, came to the house, to see and welcome 
him. The honest folks were awkward, but sincere, 
in their professions of regard. They made some 
attempts at condolence : it was too delicate for 
their handling; but La Roche took it in good part 
' It has pleased God/ said he ; and they saw he had 
settled the matter with \umse\f . — "TCfooiMs^ <^v\ld 
not have done so raucb witYifctYioxxswAv***^ 
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It was dow evening, and the good peasants were 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to strike 
seven, and the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The country folks, who had come to wel- 
come their pastor, turned their looks towards him 
at the sound : he explained their meaning to his 
guest. 'That is the signal/ said he, 'for our 
evening exercise ; this is one of the nights of the 
week in which sorite of. my parishioners are wont 
to join in it ; a little rustic saloon serves for the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good people 
as are with us : if you choose rather to walk out, I 
will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are a 
few old books, that may afford you some enter- 
tainment within.' — ' By no means,' answered the 
philosopher ; ' I will attend ma'moiselle at her de- 
votions.' 'She is our organist/ said* La Roche; 
' our neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 
chanism ; and I have a small organ fitted up for the 
purpose of assisting our singing.' °Tisan additional 
inducement/ replied the other ; and they walked 
into the room together. At the end, stood the 
organ mentioned by La Roche ; before it, was a 
curtain, which his daughter drew aside ; and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the 
curtain close, so as to save her the awkwardness of 
an exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and beau- 
tiful in the highest degree. Mr. ■ ■ was no mu- 
sician ; but he was not altogether insensible to 
music. This fastened on his mind more strongly, 
from its beauty being unexpected. The solemn 
prelude introduced a hymn, in which such, of tlve 
audience as could sing immedV&teV) y>vc&&\ .^dr, 

words were mostly taken from YuAy wW. W.vfc* 5 **- 
vol, r. • 
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the praises of God, and his care of good men. 
Something was said of the death of the just, of 

such as die in the Lord. The organ was touched 
with a hand less firm ; it paused ; it ceased ; and 
the sobbing of ma'moiselle La Roche was heard in 
its stead. Her rather gave a sign for stopping the 
psalmody, and rose to pray. He was discomposed 
at first, and his voice faltered as he spoke; but his 
heart was in his words, and his warmth overcame 
his embarrassment. He addressed a Being whom 
he loved, and he spoke for -those he loved. His 
parishioners catched the ardour of the good old 
man ; even the philosopher felt himself moved, and 
forgot for a moment to think why he should not. 

La Roche's religion was that of sentiment, not 
theory ; and his guest was averse from disputation : 
their discourse, therefore, did not lead to ques- 
tions concerning the belief of either ; yet would 
the old man sometimes speak of his, from the ful- 
ness of a heart impressed with its force, and wish- 
ing to spread the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The 
ideas of his God and his Saviour were so congenial 
to his mind, that every emotion of it naturally 
awaked them. A philosopher might have called 
him an enthusiast ; but if he possessed the fervour 
of enthusiasts, he was guiltless of their bigotry. 
' Our Fattier, which art in Heaven !' might the 
good man say, for he felt it ; and all mankind were 
his brethren. 

6 You regret, my friend,' said he to Mr. , 

( when my daughter and I talk of the exquisite 
pleasure derived from music, you regret your 
want of musical powers and muakaX feg\Vc^ \ \t is. 

* department of soul, you w^, viYatU^^Vvc^Xafc 
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almost denied you, which, from the effects you see 
it have on others, you are sure must be highly de- 
lightful. Why should not the same thing be said 
of religion? Trust me, I feel it in the same way — 
an energy, an inspiration, which I would not lose 
for all the blessings of sense, or enjoyments of the 
world ; yet, so far from lessening my relish of the 
pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heighten them 
all. The thought of receiving it from God, adds 
the blessing of sentiment to that of sensation iri 
every good thing I possess ; and, when calamities 
overtake me, and I have had my share, it confers a 
dignity, on my affliction, so lifts me above the 
world. Man, I know, is but a worm ; yet, me- 
thinks, I am then allied to God !' It would have 
been inhuman in our philosopher to have clouded, 
even with a doubt, the sunshine of his belief. 

It was with regret he left a society, in which he 
found himself so happy ; but he settled with La 
Roche and his daughter apian of correspondence ; 
and they took his promise, that, if ever he came 
within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he should 
travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

About three years after, our philosopher was on 
a visit at Geneva. The promise he made to La 
Roche and his daughter, on his former visit, was 
recalled to his mind by the view of that range of 
mountains, on a part of which they had often 
looked together. There was a reproach, too, con- 
veyed along with the recollection, for his having 
failed to write to either for several months past. 
The truth was, that indolence was the habit most 
natural to him, from which he nw& tlo\. *»ss&3 
routed by the claim* of correjpQiuteQ&t, «ti&M8t ^ 
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his friends or of his enemies : when the latter drew 
their pens in controversy, they were often unan- 
swered, as well as the former. While he was he* 
sitating about a visit to La Roche, which he wished 
to make, but found the effort rather too much for 
him, he received a letter from the old man, which 
had been forwarded to him from Paris, where he 
had then fixed his residence. It contained a gentle 

complaint of Mr. 's want of punctuality, but 

an assurance of continued gratitude for his former 
good offices ; and, as a friend, whom the writer 
considered interested in his family, it informed 
him of the approaching nuptials of ma'moiselle La 
Roche, with a young man, a relation of her own, 
and formerly a pupil of her father's, of the most 
amiable dispositions, and respectable character. 
Attached from their earliest years, they had been 
separated by his joining one of the subsidiary regi- 
ments of the canton, then in the service of a fo- 
reign power. In this situation he had distinguished 
himself as much for courage and military skill, as 
for the other endowments which he had cultivated 
at home. The term of his service was now ex- 
pired, and they expected him to return in a few 
weeks, when the old man hoped, as he expressed 
it in his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy before he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested in this 
event, and determined to see his old friend and 
his daughter happy. 

On the last day of his journey, different acci- 
dents bad retarded his progress : he was benighted 
before be reached the quarter in whichLaRoche resi- 
ded. His guide ; however, was well acquainted with 
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the road ; and he found himself at last in view of the 
lake, which I have before described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche's dwelling. A light gleamed 
on the water, that seemed to proceed from the 
house; it moved slowly along, as he proceeded np 
the side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer 
through the trees, and stop at some distance from 
the place where he then was. He supposed it 
some piece of bridal merriment, and pushed on his 
horse, that he might be a spectator of the scene ; 
but he was a good deal shocked, on approaching 
the spot, to find it proceed from the torch of a 
person clothed in the dress of an attendant on a 
funeral, and accompanied by several others, who, 
Hke him, seemed to have been employed in the 
rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. 's making inquiry, who was the 

person they had been burying, one of them, with 
an accent more mournful than is common to their 
profession, answered, * Then you knew not made- 
moiselle, sir! — you never beheld a lovelier — ' ' La 
Roche !' exclaimed he, in reply. ' Alas ! it was 
she indeed !' The appearance of surprise and grief, 
which his countenance assumed, attracted the 
notice of the peasant with whom he talked. He 

came up closer to Mr. j ' I perceive, sir, you 

were acquainted with mademoiselle La Roche.' — 
4 Acquainted with her ! — Good God ! — when — how 
— where did she die? — where is her father?' — ' She 
died, sir, of heart-break, I believe. The young 
gentleman to whom she was soon to have been 
married, was killed in a duel by a French officer, 
his intimate companion, and to whom, before their 
quarrel, he liad often done the greatest favours. 



i 
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Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often 
told us, as a Christian should ; he is even so com- 
posed, as to be now in his pulpit, ready to deliver 
a few exhortations to his parishioners, as is the' 
custom with us on such occasions. Follow me, 
sir, and you shall hear him.' He followed the man 
without answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the 
pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was seated. 
His people were/now lifting up their voices in a 
psalm to that Being, whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, 
nis figure bending gently forward, his eyes half 
closed, lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp, 
placed near him, threw its light strongly on his 
head, and marked the shadowy lines of age across 
the paleness of his brow, thinly covered with gray 
hairs. 

The music ceased ; La Roche sat for a moment, 
and Nature wrung a few tears from him. His 

people were loud in their grief. Mr. was not 

less affected than they. La Roche arose; ' Father 
of Mercies/ said he, ' forgive these tears ; assist 
thy servant to lift up his soul to thee; to lift to thee 
the souls of thy people { My friends ! it is good so 
to do : at all seasons it is good ; but in the days of 
our distress, what a privilege it is ! Well said the 
sacred book, 'Trust in the Lord; at all times 
trust in the Lord.' When every other support fails 
us, when the fountains of worldly comfort are 
dried up, let us then seek those living waters, 
which flow from the throne of God. It is only from 
the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a Supreme 
Being, that our calamities can be borne in that 
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manner which becomes a man. Human wisdom is 
here of little use ; for, in proportion as it bestows 
comforts, it represses feeling, without which we 
may cease to be hurt by calamity, but we shall also 
cease to enjoy happiness. I will not bid you be 
insensible, my friends; I cannot, I cannot if I 
would.' His tears flowed afresh. 'I feel too 
much myself, and I am not ashamed of my feel- 
ings ; but therefore may I the more willingly be 
heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give me 
strength to speak to you ; to direct you to him, 
not with empty words, but with these tears; not 
from speculation, but from experience, that, while 
you see me suffer, you may know my consolation. 
' You behold the mourner of his only child, the 
last earthly stay and blessing of his declining years ! 
Such a child too ! It becomes not me to speak of 
virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to mention them, 
because they were exerted toward myself. Not 
many days ago, you saw her young, beautiful, vir- 
tuous and happy : ye who are pareuts, will judge 
of my felicity then; ye will judge of my affliction 
now. But I look toward him who struck me ; I 
see the hand of a rather, amid the chastenings of 
my God. Oh ! could I make you feel what it is to 
pour out the heart, when it is pressed down with 
many sorrows, to pour it out with confidence to 
him, in whose hands are life and death, on whose 
power waits all that the first enjoys, and in con- 
templation of whom disappears all that the last 
can inflict : for we are not as those, who die with- 
out hope : we know that our Redeemer liveth ; 
that we shall live with him, with our friends bis 
servants, in that blessed land where sorrow is un- 
known, and happiness is endless as it is nec&&£% 
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Go, then, mourn not for me ; I have not lost my 
child : but a little while, and we shall meet again, 
never to be separated. But ye are all my children. 
Would ye, that I should grieve without comfort? 
So live as she lived, that when your death cometh, 
it may be the death of the righteous, and your 
latter end be like hers.' 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche : his audi- 
ence answered it with their tears. The good old 
man dried up his at the altar of the Lord'; his 
countenance had lost its sadness, and assumed the 
glow of faith and hope. Mr. — followed him 
into his house. The inspiration of the pulpit was 
past : at the sight of him, the scenes they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind. La Roche threw 
his arms round his neck, and watered it with his 
tears. The other was equally affected. They 
went together in silence into the parlour, where 
the evening service was wont to be performed. 
The curtains of the organ were open, La Roche 
started back at the sight, — ' Oh ! my friend [' said 

he, and his tears burst forth again. Mr. had 

now recollected himself; he stepped forward, and 
drew the curtains close — the old man wiped off his 
tears, and taking his friend's hand, ' You see my 
weakness,' said he, ' 'tis the weakness of humanity, 
but my comfort is not therefore lost.' — ' I heard 
you/ said the other, * in the pulpit ; I rejoice that 
such consolation is yours/ — * It is, my friend/ 
said he, ' and I trust I shall ever hold it fast ; if 
there are any who doubt our faith, let them think 
of what importance religion is to calamity, and for- 
bear to weaken its force ; if they cannot restore 
our happiness, let them not take away the solace 
of our affliction.' From the Mirror. 
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THE 8TORT OF ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIC9. 

Athens, long after the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, still continued the seat of learning, polite* 
nest, and wisdom. Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
repaired the schools which barbarity was suffering 
to fall into decay, and continued those pensions to 
men of learning which avaricious governors had 
monopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septiraius were fellow-students together : the 
ene the most subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum, 
the other the most eloquent speaker in the aca- 
demic grove. Mutual admiration soon begot a 
friendship. Their fortunes were nearly equal, and 
they were natives of the two most celebrated cities 
in the world ; for Alcander was of Athens, Sep- 
timius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some 
time together ; when Alcander, after passing the 
first part of his youth in the indolence of philo- 
sophy, thought at length of entering into the busy 
world ; and, as a step previous to this, placed his 
affections on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. 
The day of their intended nuptials was fixed ; the 
previous ceremonies were performed; and nothing 
now remained but her being conducted in triumph 
to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happiness, or be- 
ing unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making 
his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him 
to introduce Hypatia to his fellow-student ; which 
he did with all the gaiety of a man who found him- 
self equally happy in friendship and love. Bnt 

vol, v. T 
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this was air interview fatal to the future peace of 
both ; for Septiinius no sooner saw her, but he was 
smitten with an involuntary passion ; and, though 
he used every effort to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust, the emotions of his mind in 
a short time became so strong, that they brought 
on a fever, which the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mis- 
tress to join in those amiable offices of friendship. 
The sagacity of the physicians by these means 
soon discovered that the cause of their patient's 
disorder was love : and Alcander being apprized of 
their discovery, at length extorted a confession 
from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the 
conflict between love and friendship in the breast 
of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough to say, 
that the Athenians were at that time arrived at 
such refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
carried to excess. In short, forgetful of his own 
felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all 
her charms, to the young Roman. They were 
married privately by his connivance, and this un- 
looked-for change of fortune wrought as unex- 
pected a change in the constitution of the now 
happy Septimius : in a few days he was perfectly 
recovered, and set out with his fair partner for 
Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents 
which he was so eminently possessed of, Septimius 
in a few years arrived at the highest dignities of the 
state, and was constituted the city-judge, or praetor. 

In the meantime Alcander not only felt the pain 
of being separated from his friend and his mistress, 
bat a prosecution was also commenced against 
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him by the relations of Hypatia, for having basely 
given up his bride, as was suggested, for money. 
His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and 
even his eloquence in his own defence, were not 
able to withstand the influence of a powerful party. 
He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine. However, being unable to raise so large a 
sum at the time appointed, his possessions were 
confiscated, he himself was stripped of the habit of 
freedom, exposed as a slave in the market-place, 
and sold to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, 
Alcander, with some other companions of distress, 
was carried into that region of desolation and ste- 
rility. His stated employment was to follow the 
herds of an imperious master, and his success in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply his 
precarious subsistence. Every morning awaked 
him to a renewal of famine or toil, and every 
change of season served but to aggravate his un- 
sheltered distress. After some years of bondage, 
however, an opportunity of escaping offered ; he 
embraced it with ardour; so that travelling by 
night, and lodging in caverns by day, to shorten a 
long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The same 
day on which Alcander arrived, Septimius sat ad- 
ministering justice in the forum, whither our 
wanderer came, expecting to be instantly known, 
and publicly acknowledged by his former friend; 
Here he stood the whole day amongst the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting to 
be taken notice of; but he was so much altered 
by a long succession of hardships, that he con- 
tinued unnoted among the rest ; and, in the even- 
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ing, when he was going up to the praetor's chair, he 
was brutally repulsed by the attending lictors. The 
attention of the poor is generally driven from one 
ungrateful object to another; for night coming on, 
he now found himself under a necessity of seeking 
a place to he in, and yet knew not where to apply. 
All emaciated and in rags as he was, none of the 
citizens would harbour so much wretchedness; and 
sleeping in the streets might be attended with in- 
terruption or danger : in short, he was obliged to 
take up his lodging in one of the tombs without the 
city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and de- 
spair. In this mansion of horrour, laying his head 
upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for 
awhile in sleep ; and found, on his flinty couch, more 
ease than beds of down can supply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, aboutmidnigh t two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to 
disagree about the division of their plunder, one of 
them stabbed the other to the heart, and left him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In these cir- 
cumstances he was found next morning dead at the 
mouth of the vault This naturally inducing a 
further inquiry ; an alarm was spread ; the cave was 
examined ; and Alcander being found, was imme- 
diately apprehended, and accused of robbery and 
murder. The circumstances against him were 
strong, and the wretchedness of his appearance 
confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he were now 
so long acquainted, that be at last became regard- 
less of life. He detested a world where he had 
found only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty ; he 
was determined to make no defence, and thus, 
lowering with resolution, he was dragged, bound 
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with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. As 
the proofs were positive against him, and he of- 
fered nothing in his own vindication, the judge was 
proceeding to doom him to a most cruel and igno- 
minious death, when the attention of the multitude 
was soon divided by another object. The robber, 
who had been really guilty, was apprehended sell- 
ing his plunder, and, struck with a panic, had con- 
fessed his crime. He was brought bound to the 
same tribunal, and acquitted every other person of 
any partnership in his guilt. Alcander's innocence 
therefore appeared, but the sullen rashness of his 
conduct remained a wonder to the surrounding 
multitude; but their astonishment was still further 
increased, when they saw their judge start from his 
tribunal to embrace the supposed criminal ; Sep- 
timius recollected his friend and former benefactor, 
and hung upon his neck with tears of pity and of 
joy. Need the sequel be related ? Alcander was 
acquitted: shared the friendship and honours of 
the principal citizens of Rome ; lived afterwards 
in happiness and ease ; and left it to be engraved on 
his tomb, ' That no circumstances are so desperate, 
which Providence may not relieve.' 

Anonymous. 



YARICO : OR TUB CRUELTY OF AVARICE. 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, 
embarked in the Downs on the good ship called 
the Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the 
16 th of June, 1674, in order to improve his fortune 
by trade and merchandise. Our adventurer was 
the third son of an eminent citizen, who had taken 
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particular care to instil into his mind an early love 
of gain, by making him a perfect master of num- 
bers, and consequently giving him a quick view 
of loss and advantage, and preventing the natural 
impulses of his passions, by prepossession towards 
his interests. With a mind thus turned, young 
Inkle had a person every way agreeable, a ruddy 
vigour in his countenance, strength in his limbs, 
with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing on his 
shoulders. It happened in the course of the voy- 
age, that the Achilles, in some distress put into a 
creek on the main of America, in search of pro- 
visions. The youth, who is the hero of my story, 
among others went ashore on this occasion. From 
their first landing they were observed by a party 
of Indians, who hid themselves in the woods for 
that purpose. The English unadvisedly marched 
a great distance from the shore into the country, 
and was intercepted by the natives, who slew the 
greatest number of them. Our adventurer escaped 
among others, by flying into a forest. Upon his 
coming into a remote and pathless part of the 
wood, he threw himself, tired and breathless, on 
a little hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from 
a thicket behind him. After the first surprise, 
they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. 
v If the European was highly charmed with the 
limbs, features, and wild graces, of the naked 
American ; the American was no less taken with 
the dress, complexion, and shape of an European, 
covered from head to foot : the Indian grew im- 
mediately enamoured of him, and consequently 
solicitous for his preservation. She therefore con- 
veyed him to a cave, where she gave him a delicious 
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repast of fruits, and led him to a' stream to slake 
his thirst. In the midst of these good offices, she 
would sometimes play with his hair, and delight in 
the opposition of its colour to that of her fingers : 
then open his bosom, then laugh at him for cover- 
ing it. She was, it seems, a person of distinction, 
for she every day came to him in a different dress, 
of the most beautiful shells, bugles, and beads. 
She likewise brought him a great many spoils, 
which her other lovers had presented to her, so 
tb&t his cave was adorned with the spotted skins 
of beasts, and party-coloured feathers of fowls, 
which that part of the world afforded. To make his 
confinement more tolerable, she would carry him 
in the dusk of the evening, or by the favour of 
the moon-light, to unfrequented groves and soli- 
tudes, and to show him where to lie down in safety, 
and sleep amidst the fells of waters, and melody of 
nightingales. Her part was to watch and hold him 
•sleep in her arms, for fear of her countrymen, and 
awake him on occasions to consult his safety. In 
this manner did the lovers pass away their time, 
till they had learned a language of their own, in 
which the youth communicated to his mistress, 
how happy he should be to have her in bis coun- 
try, where she should be clothed in such silks as 
his waistcoat was made of, and carried in houses 
drawn by horses, without being exposed to wind 
or weather. All this he promised her the enjoy- 
ment of, without such fears and alarms as they 
were tormented with. In this tender correspon- 
dence these lovers lived for several months, when 
Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered a vessel 
on the coast, to which she made- signals; and in 
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the night, with the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
accompanied him to a ship's crew of his country- 
men bound for Barbadoes. (When a vessel from 
the main arrives in that island, it seems the 
planters come to the shore, where there is an im- 
mediate market of the Indians and other slaves, as 
with us of horses and oxen.) 

To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming 
into English territories, began seriously to re- 
flect on his loss of time, and to weigh with himself, 
how many days interest of his money he had lost 
during his stay with Yarico. This thought made 
the young man pensive, and careful what account 
he should be able to give his friends of his voyage. 
Upon which consideration, the prudent mmdfrugml 
young man sold Yarico to a Barbarian merchant; 
notwithstanding that the poor girl, to incline him 
to commiserate her condition, told him that she 
was with child by him : but he only made use of 
that information to rise in his demand upon the 
purchaser. 

From Lifon's History of £«HMoec 
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HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL. 



ON VULGAR DERISION. 

All fools have tfill an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side.— Po/t . 

Monsieur Rochefocault tells us somewhere in 
his Memoirs, that the prince of Condi delighted 
mnch in ridicule, and used frequently to shut him- 
self up for half a day together, in bis chamber, 
with a gentleman, that was his favourite, pur- 
posely to divert himself with examining what was 
the foible, or ridiculous side, of every noted per- 
son in the court. That gentleman said afterwards 
in some company, that he thought nothing was 
more ridiculous in any body, than this same humour 
vol. v. p v 
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in the prince ; and I am somewhat inclined to be 
of tliis opinion. The general tendency there is 
among us to this embellishment (which I fear has 
too often grossly imposed upon my loving country- 
men instead of wit) and the applause it meets with 
from a rising generation, fill me with fearful ap- 
prehensions for the future reputation of my coun- 
try : a young man of modesty (which is the most 
certain indication of large capacities) is hereby 
discouraged from attempting to make any figure 
in life: his apprehensions of being outlaughed, 
will force him to continue in a restless obscurity, 
without having an opportunity of knowing his own 
merit himself, or discovering it to the world, 
rather than venture to expose himself iu a place, 
where a pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, noise for 
reason, and the strength of the argument be judged 
by that of the lungs. Among these witty gentle- 
men let us take a view of Ridentius. What a con- 
temptible figure does he make with his train of 
paltry admirers ? This wight shall give himself an 
hour's diversion with the cock of a man's hat, type 
heels of his shoes, an unguarded expression in his 
discourse, or even some personal defect j and the 
height of his low ambition is to put some one of 
the company to the blush, who perhaps must pay 
an equal share of the reckoning with himself. If 
such a fellow makes laughing the sole end and pur- 
pose of his life, if it is necessary to his constitution, 
•r if he has a great desire of growing suddenly fat, 
let him eat ; let him give public notice where any 
dull stupid rogues may get a quart of four-penny 
for being laughed at ; but it is barbarously un- 
handsome, when friends meet for the benefit of 
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conversation, and a proper relaxation from busi- 
ness, tliat one should be the butt of the company, 
and four men made merry at the cost of the fifth. 

How different from this character is that of the 
good-natured, gay Eugenius! who never spoke 
yet but with a design to divert and please ; and 
who was never yet baulked in his intention. 
Eugenius takes more delight in applying the wit of 
his friends, .than in being admired himself: and if 
any one of the company is so unfortunate as to be 
touched a little too nearly, he will make use 
of some ingenious artifice to torn the edge of ridi- 
cule another way, choosing rather to make himself 
a public jest, than be at the pain of seeing his 
friend in confusion. 

Among the tribe of laughers I reckon the pretty 
gentlemen that write satires, and carry them about 
in their pockets, reading them themselves in all 
company they happen into j taking an advantage 
of the ill taste of the town, to make themselves 
famous for a pack of paltry, low nonsense, for 
which they deserve to be kicked, rather than 
admired, by all who have the least tincture of po- 
liteness. These J take to be the most incorrigible 
.of all my reader^; nay, I expect they will be 
.squibbing at the Busy-Body 9 himself. However, 
the only favour he begs of them is this, that if they 
cannot control their overbearing itch of scrib- 
bling, let him be attacked in downright biting 
lyrics; for there is no satire be dreads half so much, 
as an attempt towards a panegyric Franklin, 

.• The title under which the anther wrote in i periodical 
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BIRECTIO*S FOR THB MAMAQKMMMT Off WIT. 

If yon have wit (which I on art sore that I wish 
you, unless yon have at the «ne tana at kaftan 
equal portion of jadgment to keep it in good 
order) wear it, Hke yoar award, la t)|e scabbard, 
and do not brand** it to thcteffoerof the whole 
company, wit is a afcbdng quality, that awry 
hody admires ; most people aha at it, all people 
fear it, and few love it, unless hi themselves: 
ammusthaveagoodshaieofvfitsnaiseltVto 
dare a great share in another. When wit 
itself in satire, it is a most malignant dfrtaasper: 
wit, it it true, amy be shown hi satire, ant satire 
does not constitate wit, as laany ima gin e . Aaaan 
ofwitoaghttonadath(msaj>dpetterscDasionsof 
showing it 

Abstain, therefore, most earernfly from satire; 
which, thoagh it fall on no particular person in 
company, and momentarily, from the malignancy 
of the human heart, pleases all s yet, apon reflec- 
tion, it frightens all too. Every one thinks it may 
be his tarn next; and will hate yon for what 
he finds yon coald say ofhim, more than be obliged 
to yon for what yon do not say. Fear and hatred 
are next door neighbours : the more wit yon hare, 
the more good-nature and politeness yon mast 
show, to induce people to pardon your superiority; 
for that is no easy matter. 

Appear to have rather less than more wit man 
yon really have. A wise man will live at least as 
much within his wit as his income. Content your- 
self with good sense and reason, which at the long 
ran are ever sure to please every body who has 
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cither; if wit comes into the bargain, welcome it, 
but never invite it Bear this truth always in your 
mind, that yon may be admired for your wit, 
if yon have any ; bat that nothing but good sense 
and good qualities can make yon be beloved. 
These are substantial, every day's wear; whereas 
wit is a holiday-suit, which people put on chiefly 
to be stared at 

There is a species of minor wit, which is much 
used, and much more abused; I mean raillery. It 
is a most mischievous and dangerous weapon, 
when in unskilful and clumsy hands ; and it is 
much safer to let it quite alone than to play with 
it ; and yet almost every body plays with it, though 
they see daily the quarrels and heart- burnings that 
it occasions. 

The injustice of a bad man is sooner forgiven 
than the insults of a witty one ; the former only 
hurts one's liberty and property ; but the latter 
hurts and mortifies that secret pride which no 
human breast is free from. I will allow, that 
there is a sort of raillery which may not only be 
inoffensive, but even flattering; as when, by a 
genteel irony, you accuse people of those imper- 
fections which they are most notoriously free 
from, and consequently insinuate that they possess 
the contrary virtues. You may safely call Aris- 
tides a knave, or a very handsome woman an ugly 
one. Take care, however, that neither the man's 
character nor the lady's beauty be in the least 
doubtful. But this sort of raillery requires a very 
light and steady hand to administer it. A little 
too strong, it may be mistaken into an offence ; 
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a*id a little too smooth, it may fee thought a sneer, 
which is a most odious thing. 

There is another sort, I will not call it wit, bat 
merriment and buffoonery, which is mimicry. The 
most successful mimic in the world is always the 
most absurd fellow, and an ape is infinitely bis su- 
perior. His profession is to imitate and ridicule 
those natural defects and deformities for which no 
man is in the least accountable, and in the imita- 
tion of which he makes himself, for the time, as 
disagreeable and shocking as those ha mimics. 
But I will say no more of these creatures, who 
only amuse the lowest rabble of mankind. 

There is another sort of human animals, called 
wags, whose profession is to make the company 
laugh immoderately; and who always succeed, 
provided the company consist of fools ; but who 
are equally disappointed in finding that they never 
can alter a muscle in the face of a man of sense* 
This is a most contemptible character, and never 
esteemed, even by those who are silly enough to 
be diverted by, them. 

Be content for yourself with sound good sense 
and good manners, and let wit be thrown into the 
bargain, where it is proper and inoffensive. Good 
sense will make you esteemed; good manners will 
make yon beloved j and wit will give a lustre to 
both. Omterfidd. 
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ADVANTAGES OF WEIX-DI&ECTED SATIBB. 

A SATIBIS9 of true genius, who is warmed by a 
generous indignation of vice, and whose censures 
are conducted by candour and truth, merits the 
applause of .every friend to virtue. He may be 
considered as a sort of supplement to the legisla- 
tive authority of his country ; as assisting the una- 
voidable defects of all legal institutions for regu- 
latiog the manners, and striking terrour even 
where the divine prohibitions themselves are held 
In contempt. The strongest defence, perhaps, 
against tne inroads of vice, among the more culti- 
vated part of our species, is well-directed ridicule : 
they who fear nothing else, dread to be marked 
out to the contempt and indignation of the world. 
There is no succeeding in the secret purposes of 
dishonesty, without preserving some sort of credit 
among mankind ; as there cannot exist a more inn 
potent creature than a knave couvict To expose, 
therefore, the raise pretensions of counterfeit vir- 
tue, is to disarm it at once of all power of mischief, 
and to perform a public service of the most ad- 
vantageous kind, in which any man can employ 
his time and his talents. The voice, indeed, of an 
honest satirist is not only beneficial to the world, 
as giving an alarm against the designs of an 
enemy so dangerous to all social intercourse; but 
as proving likewise the most efficacious preven- 
tive to others, of assuming the same character of 
distinguished infamy. Few are so totally vitiated, 
as to have abandoned all sentiments of shame ; and 
when every other principle of integrity is sur- 
rendered, we generally find the conflict is still 
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maintained in this, last post of retreating virtue. 
In this view, therefore, it should seem, the function 
of a satirist may be justified, notwithstanding it 
should be true (what an excellent mocalist has as- 
serted) that his chastisements rather exasperate 
than reclaim those on whom they fall. Perhaps no 
human penalties are of any moral advantage to 
the criminal himself; and the principal benefit 
that seems to be derived from civil punishments of 
any kind, is their restraining influence upon the 
conduct of others. 

. It is not every man, however, that is qualified 
to manage this formidable bow. The arrows of 
satire, unless they are pointed by virtue, as well as 
wit, recoil upon the hand that directs them, and 
wound none but him from whom they proceed. 
Accordingly Horace rests the whole success of 
writings of this sort upon the poet's being integer 
ipse j free himself from those immoral stains which 
he points out in others. There cannot, indeed, be 
a more odious, nor at the same time a more con- 
temptible character, than that of a vicious sa- 
tirist : 

Quis ccelum term nen misceat et mare ccelo, 
Si tar displiceat Verri, homicida Milooi ?— -Juv . 

The most favourable light in which a censor of 
this species could possibly be viewed, would be 
that of a public executioner, who inflicts the pu- 
nishment on others, which he has already merited 
himself. But the truth of it is, he is not qualified 
even for so wretched an office ; and there is no- 
thing to be dreaded from the satirist of known dis- 
honesty, but his applause. Mctmtfh* 
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A PORTRAIT OP MANKIND. 

Vanity bids all her sons to be generous and 

brave, and her daughters to be chaste and 

courteous.— Bat why do we want her instruc- 
tions ? Ask the comedian who is taught a part 

he feels not 

Is it that the principles of religion want strength, 
or that the real passion for what is good and wor- 
thy will not carry us high enough ? God ! thou 

knowest they carry us too high we want not 
to be but to seem. — 

Look out of your door,— take notice of that 
man: see what disquieting, intriguing and shift- 
ing, he is content to go through, merely to be 

thought a man of plain dealing : three grains 

of honesty would save him all this trouble j 

alas ! he has them not. 

Behold a second, under a show of piety hiding 

the impurities of a debauched life : be is just 

entering the house of God : would he was 

more pure — or less pious ! — but then he could not 
^ gain his point. 

Observe a third going almost in the same track, 
with what an inflexible sanctity of deportment he 
sustains himself as he advances: — every line in 

his face writes abstinence ; every stride looks 

like a check upon his desires ; see, I beseech yon, 
bow be is cloaked up with sermons, prayers and 
sacraments ; and so bemuffied with the externals of 
religion,- that he has not a hand to spare for a 
worldly purpose : — he has armour at least — Why 
does he* put it on? Is there no serving God with- 
out all this? Must the .garb of religion be ex- 

VOL. V. % . 
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tended so wide to the danger of its rending ? — 

Yes, truly, or it will not hide the secret and, 

What is that? 

That the saint has no religion at all. 

-But here comes Generosity; giving 



not to a decayed artist — bat to the arts and 

sciences themselves. — See, — he builds not a cham- 
ber in the wall apart for the prophet ; but whole 
schools and colleges for those who come after/ 

Lord! how they will magnify his name! 'tis 

in capitals already ; the first — the highest, in the 
gilded rent-roll of every hospital and asylum 

One honest tear, shed in private over the 

unfortunate, is worth it all. 

What a problematic set of creatures does simu- 
lation make us ! Who would divine that all the 
anxiety and concern, so visible in the airs of one 
half of that great assembly, should arise from no- 
thing else, but that the other half of it may think 
them to be men of consequence, penetration, 
parts and conduct? — What a noise among the 
claimants abont it ? Behold himri'ity, out of mere 
pride, — and honesty almost out of knavery: — 
chastity, never once in harm's way, and cou- 
rage, like a Spanish soldier npon an Italian stage 
— a bladder foil of wind. — 

Hark ! at the sound of that trumpet, 

let not my soldier run, tis some good 

Christian giving alms. O Pitt, thou gentlest of 
human passions! soft and tender are thy notes, 
and ill accord they with so loud an instrument. 

Sterne. 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR MAN. 

A traveller passing through a thicket, and see- 
ing a few sparks of a fire, which some passengers 
bad kindled as they went that way before, made 
up to it On a sodden the sparks caught hold of 
a bush, in the midst of which lay an adder, and set 
it in flames. The adder entreated the traveller's 
assistance, who, tying a bag to the end of his staff, 
reached it, and drew him out : he then bid him go 
where he pleased, but never more to be hurtful to 
men, since he owed his life to a man's compassion. 
The adder however prepared to sting him ; and 
when he expostulated how unjust it was to reta- 
liate good with evil, ' I shall do no more,' said the 
adder, ' than what you men practise every day, 
whose custom it is to requite benefits with ingrati- 
tude. If you can deny this truth, let us refer it to 
the first we meet' The man consented, and, 
seeing a tree, pot the question to it, in what man- 
ner a good turn was to be recompensed? ' If you 
mean according to the usage of men,* replied the 
tree, * by its contrary : I have been standing here 
these hundred years to protect them from the 
scorching sun, and in requital tney have cut down 
my branches, and are going to saw my body into 
planks.' Upon this the adder insulting the man, 
he appealed to a second evidence, which was 
granted, and immediately they met a cow. The 
same> demand was made, and much the same 
answer given, that among men it was certainly so. 
* I know it,' said the cow, ' by woeful experience, 
lor I have served a man this long time with milk, 
butter, and c h eese, and brought hhn besides a calf 
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every year ; bat now I am old, he tarns me into 
this pasture, with the design of selling me to 
a butcher, who will shortly make an end of me.* 
The traveller upon this stood confounded, but de- 
sired of courtesy one trial more, to be finally 
judged by the next beast they should meet. This 
happened to be the fox ; who, upon hearing the 
story in all its circumstances, could not be per* 
suaded it was possible for the adder to enter 
so narrow a bag. The adder to convince him 
went in again, when the fox told the man, he had 
now his enemy in his power; and with that he fas- 
tened the bag, and crushed him to pieces. 

Pope. 



A PETITION TO THOSE WHO. HAVE THE 6UPERIX- 
TENDENCY OF EDUCATION. 

I address myself to all the friends of youth, and 
conjure them to direct their compassionate regards 
to my unhappy fate, in order to remove the preju- 
dices of which I am the victim. There are twin 
sisters of us : and the two eyes of man do not 
more resemble, nor are capable of being upon 
better terms with each other, than my sister and 
myself, were it not for the partiality of our 
parents, who make the most injurious distinctions 
between us. From my infancy, I have been led to 
consider my sister as a being of a more elevated 
rank. I was suffered to grow up without the 
least instruction, while nothing was spared in her 
education. She had masters to teach her writing, 
drawing, music, and other accomplishments ; bat 
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if by chance I touched a pencil, a pen. or a needle, 
I was bitterly rebuked: and more than once 
I have been beaten for being awkward, and want* 
ing a graceful manner. It is true, my sister asso- 
ciated me with her upon some occasions j but she 
always made a point of taking the lead, calling 
upon me only from necessity, or to figure by her 
side. 

But conceive not, sirs, that my complaints are 
instigated merely by vanity — No ; my uneasiness 
is occasioned by an object much more serious. It 
is the practice in our family, that the whole busi- 
ness of providing for its subsistence rails upon my 
sister and myself. If any indisposition should at- 
tack my sister — and I mention it in confidence 
upon this occasion, that she is subject to the gout, 
the rheumatism and cramp, without making men- 
tion of other accidents — what would be the fate 
of our poor family ? Must not the regret of our 
parents be excessive, at having placed so great a 
difference between sisters, who are so perfectly 
equal? Alas ! we must perish from distress : for it 
would not be in my power even to scrawl a sup- 
pliant petition for relief, having been obliged to 
employ the hand of another in transcribing the 
request, which I have now the honour to prefer to 
you. 

Condescend, 8irs t to make my parents sensible 
of the Injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of 
the necessity of distributing their care and affec- 
tion among all their children equally. I am, with 
a profound respect, sirs, your obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HAND. 
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THE HANDSOME AMD DEFORMED LEG. 

.Thbrb are two sorts of people in the world, who, 
with equal degrees, of health and wealth, and the 
other comforts of life, become, the one happy, 
and the other miserable. This arises very much 
from the different views fax which they consider 
things, persons, and events; and the effect of 
those different views upon their own minds. 
, In whatever situation men can be placed, they 
may find conveniences and inconveniences; in 
whatever company, they may find persons and 
conversation more or less pleasing; at whatever 
table, they may meet with meats and drinks 
of better and worse taste, dishes better and worse . 
dressed} in whatever climate, they will find good 
and bad weather; under whatever government, 
they may find good and bad laws, and good and 
bad administration of those laws; in whatever 
poem, or work of genius, they may see faults and 
beauties ; in almost every face, and every person, 
they may discover fine features and defects, good 
and bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts of 
people above mentioned fix their attention, those, 
who are disposed to be happy, on the conveniences 
of things, the pleasant parts of conversation, the 
well-dressed dishes, the goodness of the wines, the 
fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with cheerfulness. 
Those, who are to be unhappy, think and speak 
only of the contraries. Hence they are continually 
discontented themselves, and, by their remarks, 
sonr the pleasures of society, offend personally 
many people, and make themselves every where 
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disagreeable. If this torn of mind was founded in 
nature, such unhappy persons would be the more 
to be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, 
and to be disgusted, is, perhaps, taken up origi- 
nally by imitation, and is, unawares, grown into a 
habit, which, though at present strong, may never- 
less be cured, when those who have it are con- 
vinced of its bad effects on their felicity; I hope 
this little admonition may be of service to them, 
and put them on changing a habit, which, though 
in the exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, 
yet has serious consequences in life, as it brings on 
real griefs and misfortunes. For, as many are of- 
fended by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, 
no one shows them more than the most common 
civility and respect, and scarcely that; and this 
frequently puts them out of humour, and draws 
them into disputes and contentions. If they aim 
at obtaining some advantage in rank or fortune, 
nobody wishes them success, or will stir a step, or 
speak a word, to favour their pretensions. If 
they incur public censure or disgrace, no one will 
defend or excuse, and many join to aggravate 
their misconduct, and render them completely 
odious. If these people will not change this bad 
habit, and condescend to be pleased with what is 
pleasing, without fretting themselves and others 
about the contraries, it is good for others to avoid 
an acquaintance with them; which is always dis- 
agreeable, and sometimes very inconvenient, espe- 
cially when one finds oneself entangled in their 
quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautious in this particular, 
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and carefully avoided any intimacy with such 
people. He had, like other philosopher!,. a ther- 
mometer, to show him the heat of the weather, 
and a barometer, to mark when it was likely 
to prove good or bad ; but there being no instru- 
ment invented to discover, at first sight, this un- 
pleasing disposition in a person, he, for that pur- 
pose, made use of his legs ; one of which was re- 
markably handsome, the other, by some accident, 
crooked and deformed. If a stranger, at the first 
interview, regarded his ugly leg more than his 
handsome one, he doubted him. If he spoke of it, 
and took no notice of the handsome leg, that was 
sufficient to determine my philosopher to have no 
further acquaintance with him; Every body has 
not this two-legged instrument ; but every one, 
with a little attention, may observe signs of that 
carping, fault-finding disposition, and take the 
same resolution of avoiding the acquaintance of 
those infected with it. I therefore advise those 
critical, querulous, discontented, unhappy people, 
that, if they wish to be respected and beloved by 
others, and happy in themselves, they should leave 
off looking at the ugly leg. Franklin, 



AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT, • 

TO THE AUTHORS OF THE JOURNAL* 
MESSIEURS, 

You often entertain us with accounts of new dis- 
coveries. Permit me to communicate to the pub- 
lic, through your paper, one, that has lately been 
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made by myself, and which I conceive may be of 
great utility. 

I was the other evening in a grand company, 
where the new lamp of Messrs. Qui nonet and 
Lange was introduced, and much admired for its 
splendour ; but a general inquiry was made, whe- 
ther the oil it consumed was not in proportion to 
the light it afforded, in which case there would be 
no saving in the use of it. No one present could 
satisfy us in that point, which all agreed ought to 
be known, it being a very desirable thing to lessen, 
if possible, the expense of lighting our apartments, 
when every other article of family expense was so 
much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for 
economy, for I love economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours 
after midnight, with my head full of the subject. 
An accidental sudden noise waked me about six 
in the morning, when I was surprised to find my 
room filled with light; and I imagined at first, 
that a number of those lamps had been brought 
into it: but, rubbing my eyes, I perceived the 
light came in at the windows. I got up and 
looked out to see what might be the occasion of 
it, when I saw the Sun just rising above the 
horizon, from whence he poured his rays plenti- 
fully into my chamber, my domestic having negli- 
gently omitted the preceding evening to close the 
shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, 
and found that it was but six o'clock ; and still 
thinking it something extraordinary, that the Sun 

vol. v. y 
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should rise so early, I looked into the almanac, 
where I found it to be the hour given for his rising 
on tost day. I looked forward too, and found he 
was to rite still earlier every day till towards the 
end of Jane; and that at no time in the year he 
retarded his rising so long as till eight o'clock. 
Your readers, who with me have never seen any 
signs of sunshine before noon, and seldom regard 
the astronomical part of the almanack, will be as 
much astonished as I was, when they hear of his 
rising so early; and especially when I assure 
them, that he gwe$ light as soon as he rises. I am 
convinced of this. I am certain of my fact. One 
cannot be more Certain of any fact. I saw it 
with my own eyes. And, having repeated this ob- 
servation the three following mornings, I found al- 
ways precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this dis- 
covery to others, I can easily perceive by their 
countenances, though they forbear expressing it in 
words, that they do not quite believe me. One, 
indeed, who is a learned natural philosopher, has 
assured me, that I most certainly be mistaken a& 
to the circumstance of the light coming into my 
room ; for it being well known, as he says, that 
there could be no light abroad at that hour, it fol- 
lows that none could enter from without; and 
that of consequence, my windows being acciden- 
tally left open, instead of letting in the light, had 
only served to let out the darkness : and he used 
many ingenious arguments to show me how I might 
by that means have been deceived. I own, that 
he puzzled' me a little, but he did not satisfy me ; 
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and the subsequent observations I made, as above 
mentioned, confirmed me in my first opinion. 

This event has given rise in my mind to several 
serious and important reflections. I considered 
that, if I had not been awakened so early in the 
morning, I should have slept six hours longer by 
the light of the sun, and in exchange have lived 
six hours the following night by candle-light ; and 
the latter being a much more expensive light than 
the former, my love of economy induced me 
to muster up what little arithmetic I was master 
of, and to make some calculations, which I shall 
give you, after observing, that utility is, in my 
opinion, the test of value in matters of invention, 
and that a discovery which can be applied to no 
use, or is not good for something, is good for no- 
thing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the suppo- 
sition that there are 100,000 families, in Paris, and 
that these families consume in the night half a 
pound of bougies, or candles per hour. I think 
this is a moderate allowance, taking one family 
with another; for though I believe some consume 
less, I know that many consume a great deal 
more. Then estimating seven hours per day, as 
the medium quantity between the time of the 
Sun's rising and ours, he rising during the six fol- 
lowing months from six to eight hours before 
noon, and there being seven hours of course per 
night in which we bum candles, the account will 
stand thus : 

In the six months between the twentieth of 
March and the twentieth of September, -there 
are 



Night* 

Hoars of each night in which we 
bam candles 

Multiplication gives for the total 
number of hours 1 

These 1,201 hours multiplied by 
100,000, the number of inhabi- 
tants, give 1S8,1(X 

One hundred twenty-eight millions 
and one hundred thousand hoars, 
spent at Pans by candle-light, 
which, at half a pound of wax 
and tallow per hour, gives the 

weight of 64,051 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thou- 
sand of pounds, which, estimating 
the whole at the medium price 
of thirty sols the pound, makes 
the gum of ninety-six millions 
and seventy-live thousand tivres 

touroois i Wfitl 

Au immense sum ! that the city of Paris n 
save every year, by the ecuiiumv uf u.-iiii; mm 
instead of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt t 
obstinately attached to old customs, and II 
will he difficult to induce tliem to rise b. 
noon, consequently aiy discovery can be of . 
use: I am wit, Ml d(S|«rnndnm. I belie* 
who have common sense, as soon us they 
k-aiurd Iron i !l.i<|>.i|"T Inal il i« il.ivU^it wlir 
Sun rises, will contrive to rise with liiiu : an 
compel the rest, [ would propose tin: !\>ilim it 
filiations : 
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First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per window, 
on every window that is provided with shutters to 
keep out the light of the Son. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of 
police be made use of to prevent our burning can- 
dies, that inclined us last winter to be more econo- 
mical in burning wood ; that is, let guards be 
placed in the shops of the wax and tallow chan- 
dlers, and no family be permitted to be supplied 
with more than one pound of candles per week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after sun- 
set, except those of physicians, surgeons, and mid- 
. wives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the Sun 
rises, let all the bells in every church be set ringing ; 
and if that is not sufficient, let cannon be fired 
in every street, to wake the sluggards effectually, 
and make them open their eyes to see their true 
interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days : after which the reformation will be as na- 
tural and easy as the present irregularity : for, ct 
n'est que le premier pas qui coute. Oblige a man to 
rise at four in the morning, and it is more than 
probable he shall go willingly to bed at eight in 
the evening ; and, having had eight hours sleep, he 
will rise more willingly at four the morning follow- 
ing. But v this sum ,of ninety-six millions and se- 
venty-five thousand livres is not the whole of 
what may be saved by my economical project. 
You may observe, that I have calculated upon only 
one half of the year, and much may be saved in 
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the other, though the days are shorter. Besides, 
the immense stock of wax and tallow left uncon- 
sumed during the summer will probably make 
candles much cheaper for the ensuing winter, and 
continue them cheaper as long as the proposed re- 
formation shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus 
freely communicated, and bestowed by me on the 
public, I demand neither place, pension, exclusive 
privilege, nor any other reward whatever. I ex- 
pect only to have the honour of it. And yet I 
know there are little envious minds who will, 
as usual, deny me this, and say, that my invention 
was known to the ancients, and perhaps they may 
bring passages out of the old books in proof of it 
I will not dispute with these people, that the 
ancients knew not the Sun would rise at certain 
hours ; they possibly had, as we have, almanacs 
that predicted it: but it does not follow from 
thence, that they knew he gave light as sewn at he 
rose. This is what I claim as my discovery. If 
the ancients knew it, it might have been long since 
forgotten, for it certainly was unknown to the 
moderns, at least to the Parisians, which to prove, 
I need use but one plain simple argument. They 
are as well-instructed, judicious and prudent a 
people as exist any where in the worlo\ all. pro- 
fessing, like myself, to be lovers of economy ; and, 
from the many heavy taxes' required from them by 
the necessities of the state, have surely an abun* 
dant reason to be economical. I say it is impos- 
sible, that so sensible a people, under such circum* 
stances, should have lived ao\ou%V) ^ wak-v 
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unwholesome and enormously expensive light of 
candles, if they bad really known, that they might 
have had as much pure light of the Son for no- 
thing. I am, &C. AH ABONNE. 

FrmUcUn. 



A PLEASANT SCENE OF ANGER AND COMPOSURE. 

There came into a bookseller's shop a very 
learned man, with an erect solemn air; who, 
though a person of great parts otherwise, is slow 
in understanding any thing which makes against 
himself. The composure of the faulty man, and 
the whimsical perplexity of him that was justly 
angry, is perfectly new. After turning over many 
volumes, said the seller to the buyer — * Sir, you 
know I have long asked you to send me back the 
first volume of French Sermons I formerly lent 
you.' — ' Sir/ said the chapman, * I have often 
looked for it, but cannot find it : it is certainly 
lost; and I know not to whom I lent it, it is 
so many years ago.* — ' Then, sir, here is the other 
volume ; I'll send you home that, and please to 
pay for both.' — * My friend,' replied he, ' can'st 
thou be so senseless, as not to know, that one vo- 
lume is as imperfect in my library, as in your shop r* 
-*-' Yes, sir; but it is you have lost the first vo- 
lume ; and to be short, I will be paid.' — ' Sir,' an- 
swered the chapman, * you are a young man ; your 
book is lost; and learn, by this little loss, to bear 
much greater adversities, which ^joumwsX «Ktyes\ 
to meef with.' — ' Yes, sir, III toe*x 'wtowi \ \mqsX\ 
but I imwe not lost now, for I wj ^toYtc*^ \V»«»k 
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shall pay me.' — ' Friend, you grow warm; I tell 
you the book is lost; and I foresee, in the course 
even of a prosperous life, that you will meet afflic- 
tions to make you mad, if you cannot bear tliis 
trifle/ — ' Sir, there is, in this case, no need of 
bearing, for you have the bodk.'— * I say, sir, 
I have not the book ; but your passion will not let 
you hear enough to be informed that I have it not. 
Learn resignation betimes to the distresses of this 
life: nay do not fret and fume ; it is my duty to 
tell you, that you are of an impatient spirit ; and 
an impatient spirit is never without woe.' — * Was 
ever any thing like this? 1 — ' Yes, sir, there have 
been many things like this.' The loss is but a 
trifle ; but your temper is wanton, and incapable 
of the least pain ; therefore, let me advise you, be 
patient : the book is lost, but do not you, for that 
reason, lose yourself.' Steele. 



ON HUMAN GRANDEUR. 

An alehouse-keeper near Islington, who had long 
lived at the sign of the French king, upon the 
commencement of the last war pulled down bis old 
sign, and put up that of the queen of Hungary. 
Under the influence of her red face and golden 
sceptre, he continued to sell ale, till she was 
no longer the favourite of his customers; lie 
changed her therefore, some time ago, for the 
king of Prussia, who may probably be changed, in 
turn, for the next great man that shall be set up 
for vulgar admiration. 
In this manner the great are dealt out, one after 
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the other, to the gazing crowd. When we have 
sufficiently wondered at one of them, he is taken 
in, and another exhibited in his room, who seldom 
holds his station long ; for the mob are ever pleased 
with variety. 

I most own I have such an indifferent opinion of 
the vulgar, that I. am ever led to suspect that merit 
which raises their shout: at least I am certain 
to find those great, and sometimes good men, who 
find satisfaction in such acclamations, made worse 
by it; and history has too frequently taught me, 
that the head which has grown this day giddy 
with' the roar of the million, has the very next 
been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, which had been just 
evacuated by the enemy, he perceived the towns* 
men busy in the market-place, in pulling down 
from a gibbet a figure which had been designed 
to represent himself. There were some also 
knocking down a neighbouring statue of one of 
the Orsini family, with whom he was at war, 
in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It 
■ is possible a man who knew less of the world 
would have condemned the adulation of those bare- 
faced flatterers : but Alexander seemed pleased at 
their zeal; and, turning to Borgia, his son, said 
with a smile, Vides, mi fili, quam leve discrimen, 
patibulum inter et statuam. ' You see, my son, 
the small difference between a gibbet and a 
statue ' If the great could be taught any lesson, 
this might serve to teach them upon how weak a 
foundation their glory stands : for, as popular ap- 
plause is excited by what seems like merit, it as 

vol. v. z 
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quickly condemns what has only the appearance of 
guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet : her lovers 
must toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every ca- 
price, and, perhaps, at last, be jilted for their 
pains. True glory, on the oilier hand, resembles 
a woman of sense : her admirers must play no 
tricks; they feel no great anxiety, for they are 
sure, in the end, of being rewarded in proportion 
to their merit. When Swift used to appear in 
public, he generally had the mob shouting at his 
train. ' Pox take these fools/ he would say, 
* how much joy might all this bawling give my 
lord mayor!' 

We have seen those virtues, which have, while 
living, retired from the public eye, generally 
transmitted to posterity, as the truest objects of 
admiration and praise. Perhaps the character of 
the late duke of Marlborough may one day be set 
up, even above that of his more talked of prede- 
cessor; since an assemblage of all the mild and 
amiable virtues are far superior to those vulgarly 
called the great ones. I must be pardoned for 
this short tribute to the memory of a man, who, 
while living, would as much detest to receive any 
thing that wore the appearance of flattery, as 
I should to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of 
the beaten roai of common-place, except by illus- 
trating it, rather by the assistance of my memory 
than judgment; and, instead of making reflec- 
tions, by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of 
Confucius, who knew the characters of fourteen 
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thousand words, and conld read a great part of 
every book that came into his way, once took it 
into bis head to travel into Europe, and observe 
the customs of a people which he thought not 
very much inferior even to his own countrymen. 
Upon his arrival at Amsterdam his passion for 
letters naturally led him to a bookseller's shop; 
and, as he could speak a little Dutch, he civilly 
asked the bookseller for the works of the immortal 
Xixofou. The bookseller assured him he had 
never heard the book mentioned before. ' Alas!' 
cries our traveller, * to what purpose, then, has he 
fasted to death, to gain a renown which has never 
travelled beyond the precincts of China !' 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one 
university, that is not thus furnished with its little 
great men. The head of a petty corporation, who 
opposes the designs of a prince, who would tyran- 
nically force his subjects to save their best clothes 
for Sundays ; the puny pedant, who finds one un- 
discovered quality in the polype, or describes an 
unheeded process in the skeleton of a mole, and 
whose mind, like his microscope, perceives nature 
only in detail; the rhymer, who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination, when he 
should only speak to our hearts, all equally fancy 
themselves walking forward .to immortality, and 
desire the crowd behind them to look on. The 
crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philo- 
sopher, and poet, are shouted in their train. 
'Where was there ever so much merit seen? no 
time so important as our own! ages, yet unborn, 
shall gaze with wonder and applause!' To such 
music the important pigmy moves forvraxd^tw&t- 
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ling and swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle 
in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals who once had 
crowds hallooing after them wherever they went, 
who were bepraised by newspapers and magaaines, 
those echoes of the voice of the vulgar, and yet 
they have long sunk into merited obscurity, with 
scarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years 
ago the herring-fishery employed all Grub-street ; 
it was the topic in every coffee-house, and the 
burden of every ballad. We were to drag up 
oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we 
.were to supply all Europe with herrings upon our 
own terms. At present, we hear no more of all 
this. We have fished up very little gold that I 
can learn ; nor do we furnish the w.orld with her- 
rings, as was expected. Let us wait but a few 
years longer, and we shall find all our expectations 
an herring-fishery. Goldsmith, 



THE BASKET-MAKER. 

In the centre of those islands, situated in the 
midst of the South Sea, lies one distant from the 
rest, and large beyond proportion. A descendant 
of one of the great men of this island, becoming a 
gentleman to so improved a degree as to despise 
the good qualities which had originally ennobled 
his family, thought of nothing but how to support 
and distinguish his dignity by the pride of an ig- 
norant mind, and a disposition abandoned to plea- 
sure. He had a house on the sea-side, where he 
spent great part of his time in hunting and fishing; 
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but he found himself at a loss in the pursuit of 
these important diversions, by means of a long slip 
of marsh land, overgrown with high reeds, that 
lay between his house and the sea. — Resolving at 
length, that it became not a man of his quality to 
submit to restraints in his pleasure for the ease 
and convenience of an obstinate mechanic; and 
having often endeavoured in vain to buy out the 
owner, who was an honest poor basket-maker, and 
whose livelihood depended on working up the flags 
of those reeds, in a manner peculiar to himself, the 
gentleman took advantage of a very high wind, and 
commanded his servant to burn down the barrier. 

The basket-maker, who saw himself undone, 
complained of the oppression, in terms more suited 
to hts sense of the injury, than the respect due to 
the rank of the offender : and the reward this im- 
prudence procured him was the additional injustice 
of blows and reproaches, and all kinds of insult 
and indignity. 

There was but one way to a remedy, and he 
took it. For going to the capital with the marks 
of his hard usage upon him, he threw himself at 
the feet of the king, and procured a citation for 
his oppressor's appearance; who, confessing the 
charge, proceeded to justify his behaviour by the 
poor man's nnmindfulness of the submission due 
from the vulgar to gentlemen of rank and distinc- 
tion. 

' But pray/ replied the king, * what distinction 
of rank had the grandfather of your father, when, 
being a cleaver of wood in the palace of my an- 
cestors, he was raised from among those vulgar 
you speak of with such contempt, in reward of an 
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instance he gave of his courage and loyalty in de- 
fence of his master ? yet his distinction was nobler 
than yours : it was the distinction of soul, not of 
||rth ; the superiority of worth not of fortune. I 
am sorry I have a gentleman in my kingdom who 
is base enough to be ignorant, that ease and dis- 
tinction of fortune were bestowed on him but to 
this end, that, being at rest from all cares of pro- 
viding for himself, he might apply his heart, head, 
and hands, for the public advantage of others/ 

Here the king, discontinuing his speech, fixed 
an eye of indignation on a sullen resentment of 
mien which he observed in the haughty offender, 
who muttered out his dislike of the encouragement 
this way of thinking must give to the commonalty, 
who, he said, were to be considered as persons of 
no consequence, in comparison of men who 

were born to be honoured * Where reflection 

' is wanting/ replied the king with a smile of dis- 
dain, * men must find their defects in the pain 
of their sufferings/ * Yanhumo,' added he, turn- 
ing to a captain of his galleys, * strip the. injured 
and the injurer, and, conveying them to one of the 
most barbarous and remote of the islands, set 
them ashore in the night, and leave them both to 
their fortune.' 

The place in which they were landed was a 
marsh, under cover of whose flags the gentleman 
was in hopes to conceal himself, and give the slip 
to his companion, whom he thought it a disgrace 
to be found with. But the lights in the galley 
having given an alarm to the savages, a consider- 
able body of them came down, and discovered in 
the morning the two strangers in their hiding- 
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place. Setting np a dismal yell, they surrounded 
them, and, advancing nearer and nearer with a 
kind of clubs, seemed determined to dispatch 
them, without sense of hospitality or mercy. 

Here the gentleman began to discover, that the 
superiority of bis blood was imaginary ; for, be- 
tween a consciousness of shame and cold, under 
the nakedness he had never been used to, a fear 
of the event from the fierceness of the savages' ap- 
proach, and the want of an idea whereby to soften 
or divert their asperity, he fell behind the poor 
sharer of his calamity; and with an unsinewed, 
apprehensive, unmanly sneakingness of mien, gave 
up the post of honour, and made a leader of the 
very man whom lie had thought it a disgrace to 
consider as a companion. 

The basket-maker, on the contrary, to whom 
the poverty of his condition had made nakedness 
habitual, to whom a life of pain arid mortification 
represented death as not dreadful, and whose re- 
membrance of his skill in arts, of which these sa- 
vages were ignorant, gave him hopes of becoming 
safe, from demonstrating that he could be useful, 
moved with bolder and more open freedom ; and 
having plucked a handful of flags, sat down with- 
out emotion, and making signs he would show 
them something worthy their attention, fell to 
work, with smiles and noddings, while the sa- 
vages drew near and gazed in expectation of the 
consequence. 

It was not long before be had wreathed a kind 
of coronet of pretty workmanship, and, rising, 
with respect approached the savage, who appeared 
the chief, and placed it gently on his head ; whose 
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this shield was of gold, and the inside of silver. 
On the former was inscribed, in the old British 
language, * To the goddess ever favourable ;' and 
on the other, ' For four victories obtained suc- 
cessively over the Picts and other inhabitants of 
the northern islands.' 

It happened one day that two knights com- 
pletely armed, one in black armour, the other in 
white, arrived from opposite parts of the country 
at this statue, just about the same time ; and as 
neither of them had seen it before, they stopped 
to read the inscription, and observe the excellence 
of its workmanship. 

After contemplating it for some time, ' This gol- 
den shield/ says the black knight — * Golden shield !' 
cried the white knight, who was as strictly observ- 
ing the opposite side, ' why, if I have my eyes, it 
is silver.' — ' I know nothing of your eyes,' replied 
the black knight ; ' but if ever I saw a golden shield 
in my life, this is one.'— 'Yes,' returned the white 
knight smiling, 'it is very probable, indeed, that 
they should expose a shield of gold in so public a 
place as this : for my part, I wonder even a silver 
one is not too strong a temptation for the devotion 
of some people, who pass this way ; and it appears, 
by the date, that this has been here above three 
years.' 

The black knight could not bear the smile with 
which this was delivered, and grew so warm in 
the dispute, that it soon ended in a challenge ; they 
both therefore turned their horses, and rode back 
so far, as to have sufficient space for their career ; 
then fixing their spears in their rests, they flew at 
each other with the greatest fury and impetuosity. 
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Their shock was so rude, and the blow on each 
side so effectual, that they both fell to the ground, 
much wounded and bruised, and lay there for some 
time, as in a trance. 

A good Druid, who was travelling that way, 
found them in this condition. The Druids were 
the physicians of those times, as well as the 
priests. He had a sovereign balsam about him, 
which l.e had composed himself, for he was very 
skilful in all the plants that grew in the fields or 
in the forests ; he staunched their blood, applied 
his balsam to their wounds, and brought them as it 
were from death to life again. As soon as they 
were sufficiently recovered, he began to inquire 
into the occasion of their quarrel. ' Why, this man/ 
cried the black knight, ' will have it that yonder 
shield is silver.' — ' And he will have it,' replied the 
white knight, ' that it is gold ;' and then told him all 
the particulars of the affair. 

*Ah !' said the Druid with a sigh, ' you are both of 
you, my brethren, in the right, and both of you in 
the wrong : bad either of you given himself time to 
look at the opposite side of the shield, as well as 
that which first presented itself to view, all this 
passion and bloodshed might have been avoided : 
however, there is a very good lesson to be learned 
from the evils that have befallen you on this occa- 
sion. Permit me, therefore, to entreat you by all 
our gods, and by this goddess of victory in par- 
ticular, never to enter into any dispute for the 
future, till you have fairly considered both sides of 

the question.' 

Beaumont* 
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THE TRIBUNAL OF RHADAMANTHUS. 

T was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of 
the infernal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthus, 
one of the judges of the dead, seated on his tri- 
bunal. On his left-hand stood the keeper of Ere- 
bus, on his right, the keeper of Elysium. I was 
told he sat upon women that day, there being 
several of the sex lately arrived, who had not yet 
their mansions assigned them. I was surprised to 
hear him ask every one of them the same question, 
namely, What they had been doing? — Upon this 
question being proposed to the whole assembly, 
they stared one upon another, as not knowing 
what to answer. He then interrogated each of 
them separately. ' Madam,' says he, to the first 
of them, 'you have been upon the Earth about fifty 
years: what have you been doing there all this 
while — ?' ' Doing/ says she, ' really I do not know 
what I have been doing : I desire I may have time 
given me to recollect.' After about half an hour's 
pause, she told him, ' that she had been playing at 
crimp f upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to 
the keeper on his left-hand, to take her into cus- 
tody. ' And you, madam/ says the judge, 4 that 
look with such a soft and languishing air ; I think 
you set out for this place in your nine and twen- 
tieth year, what have you been doing all this 
while ?* — ' I had a great deal of business on my 
hands/ said she, ' being taken up the first twelve 
years of my life in dressing a jointed baby, and 
all the remaining part of it in reading plays and 
romances.' — ' Very well/ says he, 'you have em- 
ployed your time to no good purpose. Away with 
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her.' The next was a plain country-woman ; 
* Well, mistress,' says Rbadaraanthus, '.and what 
have yon been doing? — * An't please your worship,' 
says she, ' I did not live quite forty years; and in • 
that time brought my husband seven daughters, 
made him nine thousand cheeses, and left my 
eldest girl with him, to look after his house in my 
absence, and who, I may venture to say, is as pretty 
a housewife as any in the country.' Rhadamanthus 
smiled at the simplicity of the good woman, and 
ordered the keeper of Elysium to take her into 
his care.' — ' And you, fair lady,' says he, * what 
have yon toeen doing these five and twenty years ?' 
— * I have been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir,' 
says she. * That is well,' said he \, ' but what 
good have you been doing ?' The lady was in great 
confusion at this question, and not knowing what 
to answer, the two keepers leaped out to seize her 
at the same time : the one took her by the hand to 
convey her to Elysium, the other caught hold of 
her to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhadaman- 
thns observing an ingenious modesty in her coun- 
tenance and behaviour, bid them both let her 
loose, and set her aside for a re-examination when 
he was more at leisure. An old woman, of a proud 
and sour look, presented herself at the bar, and 
being asked, what she*' had been doing? * Truly,' 
says she, * I lived threescore and ten years in a 
very wicked world, and was so angry at the beha- 
viour of a parcel of young flirts, that I passed most 
of my last years in condemning the follies of the 
times : I was every day blaming the silly conduct 
of people about me, in order to deter those I con- 
versed with from falling into the like erronrs and 
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miscarriages.' — * Very well/ saidRhadamantttw; 
* but did you keep the same watchful eye oyer 
your own actions?' — < Why truly,' says she, * I was 
so taken up with publishing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to consider my own.'— * Madam ;' 
says Rhadamanthus, * be pleased to file off to the 
left, and make room for the venerable matron that 
stands behind you.* — * Old gentlewoman,' says he, 
1 1 think you are fourscore. You have heard the 
question, what have you been doing so long in the 
world f — * Ah, sir,' says she, ' I have been doing 
what I should not have done : but I had made a 
firm resolution to have changed my life, if I had 
not been snatched off by an untimely end/ — * Ma- 
dam,' says he, ' you will be pleased to follow 
your leader :' and spying another of the same age 
interrogated her in the same form. To which the 
matron replied, * I have been the wife of a hus- 
band, who was as dear to me in his old age as in 
his youth. I have been a mother, and very happy 
in my children, whom I endeavoured to bring up 
in every thing that is good' My eldest son is 
blessed by the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows trim. I lived within my own family, and 
left it more wealthy than I found it.' Rhadaman- 
thus, who knew the value of the old lady, smiled 
upon her in such a manner, that the keeper of 
Elysium, who knew his office, reached out his 
hand to her. He no sooner touched her, but het 
wrinkles vanished, her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
glowed with blushes, and she appeared in full 
bloom and beauty. A young woman observing 
that this officer, who conducted the happy to 
Elysium, was so great a beautifier, longed to be 
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in his hands ; so that, pressing through the crowd* 
she was the next that appeared at the bar. And 
being asked what she had been doing the five and 
twenty years that she had passed in the world, ' I 
have endeavoured/ says she, * ever since I came 
to years of discretion, to make myself lovely, and 
gain admirers. In order to it, I passed my time in 
bottling maydew, inventing white-washes, mixing 
colours, cutting out patches, consulting my glass, 
suiting my complexion, tearing off my tucker, 
sinking my stays.' — Rhadamanthus, without hear- 
ing her out, gave the sign to take her off. Upon 
the approach of the keeper of Erebus her co- 
lour faded, her race was puckered up with wrin- 
kles, and her whole person lost in deformity. 

Addison, 



A FABLE FROM THE LATIN OF LINNJEU8. 

Once upon a time the seven wise men of Greece 
were met together at Athens, and it was proposed 
that every one of them should mention what he 
thought the greatest wonder in the creation. One 
of them, of higher conceptions than the rest, pro- 
posed the opinion of some of the astronomers 
about the fixed stars, which they believed to be 
so many suns, that had each their planets rolling 
about them, and were stored with plants and ani- 
mals like this Earth. Fired with this thought, they 
agreed to supplicate Jupiter, that he would at least 
permit them to take a journey to the Moon, and 
stay there three days in order to see the wonders 
pf that place, and give an account of them at their 
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return. Jupiter consented, and ordered them to 
assemble on a high mountain, where there should 
be a cloud ready to convey them to the place they 
desired to see ; and they picked out some chosen 
companions, who might assist them in describing 
and painting the objects they should meet with. At 
length they arrived at the Moon, and found a pa- 
lace there well fitted up for their reception. The 
next day, being very much fatigued with their 
journey, they kept quiet at home till noon > and 
being still faint, they refreshed themselves with a 
most delicious entertainment, which they relished 
so well, that it overcame their curiosity. This day 
they only saw through the window that delightful 
spot^adorned with the most beautiful flowers, to 
which the beams of the Sun gave an uncommon 
lustre, and heard the singing of most melodious 
birds till evening came on. The next day they 
rose very early in order to begin their observations ; 
but some very beautiful young ladies of that coun- 
try coming to make them a visit, advised them 
first to recruit their strength, before they exposed 
themselves to the laborious task they were about 
to undertake. 

The delicate meats, the rich wines, the beauty 
of these damsels, prevailed over the resolution of 
these strangers. A fine concert of music is intro- 
duced, the young ones begin to dance, and all is 
turned to jollity ; so that this whole day was spent 
in gallantry, till some of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants, growing envious at their mirth, rushed in 
with swords. The elder part of the company tried 
to appease the younger, pTOTni%u\^Vhfe -str^ ta-vX. 
day they would bring the rioter* toYorita** ^^ 
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they performed, and the third day the cause was 
heard; and what with accusations, pleadings, ex- 
ceptions, and the judgment itself, the whole day 
was taken up, on which the term set by Jupiter 
expired. On their return to Greece, all the coun- 
try flocked in upon them to hear the wonders of 
the Moon described, but all they could tell was, 
for that was all they knew, that the ground was 
covered with green intermixed with flowers, 'and 
that the birds sung among the branches of the 
trees ; but what kind of flowers they saw, or what 
kind of birds they heard, they were totally igno- 
rant. Upon which they were treated every where 
with contempt. 

If we apply this fable to men of the present age, 
we shall perceive a very just similitude. By 
these three days the fable denotes the three ages 
of man. First, youth, in which we are too feeble 
in every respect to look into the works of the 
Creator : all that season is given to idleness, lux- 
ury, and pastime. Secondly, manhood, in which 
men are employed in settling, marrying, edu- 
cating children, providing fortunes for them, and 
raising a family. Thirdly, old age, in which, after 
having made their fortunes, they are overwhelmed 
with law-suits and proceedings relating to their 
estates. Thus it frequently happens that men 
never consider to what end they were destined, 
and why they were brought into the world. 

B. Thornton. 



vol, v. B * 
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ADVENTURES OF A HALFPENNY. 
UK, 

I shall not pretend to conceal from yon the il- 
legitimacy of my birth, or tbe baseness of my ex- 
traction : and though I seem to bear the venera- 
ble marks of old age, I received my being at Bir- 
mingham not six months ago. From thence I was 
transported with many of my brethren of different 
dates, characters, and configurations* to a Jew 
pedlar in Dukes-place, who paid for us in specie 
scarce a fifth part of our nominal and extrinsic 
value. We were soon after separately disposed of, 
at a more moderate profit, to coffee-houses, chop- 
houses, chandlers-shops, and gin-shops. I had not 
been long in the world before an ingenious trans- 
muter of metals laid violent bands on me ; and ob- 
serving my thin shape and fiat surface, by the help 
of a little quicksilver exalted me into a shilling. 
Use, however, soon degraded me again to my na- 
tive low station ; and I unfortunately fell into the 
possession of an urchin just breeched, who received 
me as a Christmas* box of his godmother. 

A love of money is ridiculously instilled into 
children so early, that before they can possibly 
comprehend the use of it they consider it as of 
great value : I lost therefore the very essence of 
my being, in the custody of this hopeful disciple 
of avarice and folly ; and was kept only to be 
looked at and admired : but a bigger boy, after 

awhile, snatched me from him, and released me 

from my confinement. 
I now underwent various Y»x&&C\v* «ms*V* 
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play-fellows, and was kicked about, hustled, tossed 
up, and chucked injo holes; which very much 
battered and impaired me ; bat I suffered most by 
the pegging of tops, the marks of which I have 
borne "about me to this day. I was in this state 
the unwitting cause of rapacity, strife, envy, ran- 
cour, malice and revenge, among the little apes of 
mankind : and became the object and the nurse 
of those passions which disgrace human nature, 
while I appeared only to engage children in inno- 
cent pastimes. At length I was dismissed from 
their service, by a throw with a barrow-woman 
for an orange. 

From her it is natural to conclude I posted to 
the gin-shop ; where, indeed, it is probable I should 
have immediately gone, if her husband, a foot- 
soldier, had not wrested me from her, at the ex- 
pense of a bloody nose, black eye, scratched face, 
and torn regimentals. By him I was carried to 
the Mall in St. James's Park, where I am ashamed 
to tell how I parted from him — let it suffice that I 
was soon after deposited in a night-cellar. 

From hence I got into the coat-pocket of a 
blood, and remained there with several of my 
brethren, for some days unnoticed. But one even- 
ing as he was reeling home from the tavern, he 
jerked a whole handful of us through a sash win- 
dow into the dining-room of a tradesman, who, he 
remembered, had been so unmannerly to him the 
day before as to desire payment of his bill. We 
reposed in soft ease on a fine Turkey carpet till 
the next morning, when the maidfwre^t m^\ 
and some of us were aHotteA to ^roxOeaafe. ^»-> 
some to buy snuff, and I my*c& nw* Vn»DRfto»*^i 
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tracked away at the door for the Sweetheart's De- 
light. 

It is not my design to enumerate every little 
accident that has befallen me, or to dwell upon 
trivial and indifferent circumstances/ as is the 
practice of those important egotists, who write 
narratives, memoirs, and travels. As useless to 
community as my single self may appear to be, I 
have been the instrument of much good and evil 
in the intercourse of mankind ; I have contributed 
no small sum to the revenues of the crown, by 
my share in each newspaper; and in the con* 
sumption of tobacco, spirituous liquors, and other 
taxable commodities. If I have encouraged de- 
bauchery, or supported extravagance, I have also 
rewarded the labours of industry, and relieved the 
necessities of indigence. The poor acknowledge 
me as their constant friend ; and the rich, though 
they affect to slight me, and treat me with con- 
tempt, are often reduced by their follies to dis- 
tresses which it is even in my power to relieve. 

The present exact scrutiny into our consti- 
tution has, indeed, very much obstructed and em- 
barrassed my travels ; though I could not but re- 
joice in my condition last Tuesday, as I was de- 
barred having any share in maiming, bruising, 
and destroying the innocent victims of vulgar bar- 
barity ; I was happy in being confined to the mock 
encounters with feathers and stuffed leather; a 
childish sport, rightly calculated to initiate tender 
minds in acts of cruelty, and prepare them for the 
exercise of inhumanity on helpless animals. 

I shall conclude, sir, with informing you by 
what means I came to you in the condition you 
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see. A. choice spirit, a member of the kill-care- 
club, broke a link boy's pate with me last night, as 
a reward for lighting him across the kennel : the 
lad wasted half his tar flambeau in looking for 
me ; but I escaped his search, being lodged snugly 
against a post. This morning a parish girl picked 
me up, and carried me with raptures to the next 
baker's shop to purchase a roll. The master, who 
Was a church warden, examined me with great at- 
tention, and then gruffly threatening her with 
Bridewell, for putting off bad money, knocked a 
nail through my middle, and fastened me to the 
counter : but the moment the poor hungry child 
was gone, he whipped me up again, and, sending me 
away with some others in change to the next cus- 
tomer, gave me this opportunity of relating my 
adventures to you. 

From the Adventurer, 



THE SUPPOSED TRANSMIGRATIONS OF A MAN INTO 
A FLEA. AGAINST CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

I was sitting in my study a few nights ago, when, 
after long rumination, I determined to go to bed. 
I soon fell asleep, and imagined myself still in my 
study, and that I suddenly heard a small shrill 
voice pronounce these words : * Take your pen ; 
I will dictate.' I immediately prepared to write, 
and the voice dictated the following narrative : 

I was the eldest son of a country gentleman, who 
possessed a large estate ; and, when I was about 
nineteen years of age, I fell with my horse as I was 
hunting. My neck was dislocated with the fiLl» 
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and I died immediately : but I found myself Hie 
next moment, with inexpressible grief and asto- 
nishment, existing under the shape of a mongrel 
puppy in the stable of an inn, that was kept by a 
man who had been my father's butler, and had 
married the cook. 

I was indeed greatly caressed ; but my master, 
in order, as he said, to increase my beauty as well 
as my strength, soon disencumbered me of my ears 
and tail. Beside the pain I suffered in the ope- 
ration, I experienced the disadvantages of this 
mutilation in a thousand instances : this, however, 
was but a small part of the calamity which in this 
state I was appointed to suffer. My master had a 
son about four years old, who was a still greater 
favourite than myself; and his passions having been 
always indulged as soon as they appeared, he was 
encouraged to gratify his resentment against any 
thing, whether animate or inanimate, that had of- 
fended him, by beating me ; and when he did any 
mischief, the father, or the mother, or the maid, 
was sure to chastise me in his stead. 

This treatment, from persons whom I had been 
accustomed to regard with contempt, and com- 
mand with insolence, was not long to be borne : 
early one morning, therefore, T departed. 

I continued my journey till the afternoon with- 
out stopping : about four o'clock I passed through 
a village, and perceiving a heap of shavings, that 
were sheltered from the wet by the thatch of a 
house which some carpenters were repairing, I 
crept, as I thought, unnoticed into the corner, and 
Aid myself down upon them. Bu\.^T&«sv.»N* > w*'*wBk 
pinning a board, observing toX \^*& **»w^ 
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4«0g, and of a mongrel breed, resolved to make him- 
self and bis companions merry at my expense. For 
this purpose, having made a hole about two inches 
diameter in a piece of deal, he suddenly caught me 
up, and putting the remainder of my tail through 
this diabolical engine, he made it fast by driving 
in a wedge with a heavy mallet, which, crushing 
the bone, put me to inexpressible torment. 

The moment he set me down the wretches who 
had been spectators of this trick, burst into im- 
moderate laughter at the awkward motions by 
which I expressed my misery, and my ridiculous 
attempt to run away from that which I could not 
help carrying with me. They hooted after me 
till I was out of their sight : however, fear, pain, 
and confusion still urging me forward with invo- 
luntary speed, I ran with such force between two 
pales that were not far enough asunder to admit 
my clog, that I left it, with the remainder of my 
tail, behind me. 

I then found myself in a farm-yard ; and fear- 
ing that I should be worried by the masting which 
I saw at a distance, I continued my 'flight: but 
some peasants who were at work in a neighbouring 
barn, perceiving that I ran without being pursued, 
that my eyes were inflamed, and that my mouth 
was covered with foam, imagined that I was mad, 
and knocked out my brains with a flail. 

Soon after I had quitted this maimed and per- 
secuted carcase, I found myself under the wings 
of a Bullfinch, with three others that were just 
hatched. I new rejoiced in the hope of soaring 
beyond the reach of human WVwcttoj ^ *s& \«.ws®>* 
wg, like my mother, a taiKie* of ^» 4te|0»* 



before I was perfectly fledged, my mother 
surprised ui her nest by a wicked schoolboy, - 
grasped ber so bard to prevent ber escape, 
the soon after died. He then took the neat « 
all that it contained, which be deposited i 
basket; where t presently lost my three con 
nions in misfortune, by change of food and 
skilful management. I survived ; and soon i 
I could feed myself, I was taken by my tyn 
mother, when she went to pay her rent, as a 
sent to her landlord's daughter, a young lady 
was extremely beautiful, and in the eighte> 
year of her age. 

My captivity now began to loose its terro 
I no longer dreaded the gripe of a rode ur 
whose fondness was scarcely less dangerous 
his resentment. Hie confinement of a 
became habitual, and I imagined I could 
fer no misery under the patronage of smiles 

Such was my situation, when a young lady 
Loudon made a visit to my mistress, and gr> 
caressed me. To show my sensibility of he 
vours, I bopped upon her finger, and begs 
sing : as soon as my song was ended, she turn 
my mistress, and told her that the dear cret 
might be made absolutely the sweetest bird ii 
world, by only putting out its eyes, and conf 
it in a less cage. To this horrid proposal my 
tress agreed, upon being again assured tha 
song would be very greatly improved; arte 
operation was performed the next day with ; 
knitting-needle. I did not \no% sjKm *«. «\ 
fnl solitude of perpetual imVtww -, tot x t* 
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one night into the room, dragged me through the 
wires of my cage, and devoured me. 

I was not displeased to find myself once more 
delivered from blindness and captivity, and still 
able to sport upon the breeze in the form of a 
cockchafer. But I had scarcely entered my new 
scene of existence > when a gentleman, in whose 
garden I was feasting on the leaves of a cherry- 
tree, caught me; and turning to his son, a boy 
who had just been pot into his first breeches, said, 
' Here, Tommy, here is a bird for you.' The thought- 
less boy received me with a grin of horrid delight; 
and, as he had been taught, immediately impaled 
me alive upon a corking-pin to which a piece of 
thread was fastened, and I was doomed to make 
sport for my young master by fluttering about in 
the agonies of death. When I was quite exhausted, 
and could no longer use my wings, he was bid to 
tread upon me, for I was now good for nothing ;— , 
a command with which he mercifully complied, 
and in a moment crashed me to atoms with his 
foot 

From a cockchafer I transmigrated into an 
earthworm, and comforted myself by hoping now 
to spend my life in peace, by escaping the notice 
of the most cruel of all creatures— man. 

But I did not long enjoy this consolation. I 
was one morning disturbed by an unusual, noise, 
and perceived the ground about me to shake. I 
immediately worked my way upward to discover 
the cause ; and the moment I appeared above the 
surface, I was eagerly snatched up by a man who 
had stack a dung-fork in the grouN^ vg& wan«&>x 
bmckwsards and forwards lo v™^£* ^ ft ' *&**^* 
vol. v. c c 
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which now happened. I was put into a broken 
pan with many other associates in misfortune, and 
soon after disposed of to one of those inhuman 
monsters who delight in the treacherous and igno- 
ble business of angling. 

This inconsiderate trifler carried us next morn- 
ing to the brink of a river ; when I presently saw 
him take oat one of my companions, and whistling < 
a tone, he passed a barbed hook through the whole 
length of bis body, entering it at the head and 
bringing it out at the tail ! The wretched animal 
writhed itself about on the bloody hook in torture 
which cannot be conceived by man, or felt by any 
creature that is not vital in every part. In this 
condition he was suspended in the water as a bait 
for fish, till he was swallowed by an eel together 
with the hook on which he was bung! While I was 
beholding this dreadful spectacle, I made many 
reflections on the great inequality between the 
pleasure of catching the prey, and the anguish in- 
flicted on the bait. But these reflections were 
presently after lost, by my suffering death in the 
same agonies of which I had been a spectator. 

There is not room to relate all that I have since 
suffered from the thoughtless barbarity of mankind, 
in the shapes of a cock, a lobster, an eel, and a 
pig. Let it suffice to say, that I suffered the same 
kind of death with those who are broken upon the 
wheel ; I was roasted alive before a slow fire ; I 
was skinned, and afterwards thrown while yet 
alive into a frying-pan; and I was scourged to 
death with small cords, to gratify the wanton ap- 
petite of luxury, or contribute to the merriment of 
the unthinking rabble. 
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Tims for I had written as amanuensis to an in- 
visible dictator, when, my dream still continuing, 
I felt something tickle my wrist ; and, turning my 
eye from the paper to see what it was, I discovered 
a flea, which I immediately caught, and killed by 
patting it into the candle ! — At the same instant 
the flea vanished, a young lady of exquisite beauty 
stood before me : ' Thoughtless wretch !' said she, 
' hast thou too changed the state of my existence, 
and exposed me to still greater calamities than 
any I have yet suffered ? As a flea I was thy moni- 
tor ; and as a flea I might have escaped thy cru- 
elty, if I had not intended thy instruction/ Publish, 
however, what I have communicated: if any man 
shall be reclaimed from a criminal inattention to 
the felicity of inferior beings, and restrained from 
inflicting pain by considering the effect of his ac- 
tions, I have not suffered in vain.' 

While I listenecNo this address my heart throb- 
bed, and the effort I made to reply awoke me. 

Hawkmvrtk. 



• CASTLE-BUILDING. 

Alvaschar, says the fable, was a very idle fellow, 
that never would set his hand to any business 
during his father's life. When his father died, he 
left him to the value of an hundred drachmas in 
Persian money. Alnaschar, in order to make the 
best of it, laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the 
finest earthen-ware. These he piled up in a large 
open base, and having made choice of a very little 
•hop, placed the basket at bit feet, and leaned his 
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back upon the wall, in expectation of customers 
As he sat in this posture, with his eyes upon the 
basket, he fell into a most amusing train of thought, 
and was overheard by one of his neighbours, as he 
talked to himself in the following manner : ' This 
basket/ says be, ' cost me at the wholesale mer- 
chant's an hundred drachmas, which is all I have 
in the world; I shall quickly make two hundred of 
it, by selling it in retail. These two hundred 
drachmas will in a little while rise to four hundred, 
which of course will amount in time to four 
thousand. Four thousand drachmas cannot fail 
•f making eight thousand. As soon as by this 
means I am master of ten thousand, I will lay aside 
my trade of a glass-man, and turn jeweller. I shall 
then deal in diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of rich 
stones. When I have got together as much wealth 
as I can well desire, I will make a purchase of the 
finest house I can find, with lands, slaves, eunuchs, 
and houses. I shall then begin to enjoy myself 
and make a noise in the world. I will not, how- 
ever, stop there, but still continue my traffic, till 
I have got together an hundred thousand drachmas. 
When I have thus made myself master of an hun- 
dred thousand drachmas, I shall naturally set my- 
self on the foot of a prince, and will demand the 
grand vizier's daughter in marriage, after having 
represented to that minister the information which 
I have received of the beauty, wit, discretion, and 
other high qualities which his daughter possesses. 
I will let him know at the same time, that it is my 
intention to make him a present of a thousand 
pieces of gold on our marriage night As soon as 
I have married the grand vizier's daughter! I wiM 
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bay her ten black eunuchs, the youngest and best 
that can be got for money. I must afterwards 
make my father-in-law a visit with a grand train 
and equipage : and when I am placed at his right- 
hand, which he will do of course, if it be only to 
bouour his daughter, I will give him the thousand 
pieces of gold which I promised him, and after- 
wards to his great surprise, will present him ano- 
ther purse of the same value, with some short 
speech, as, " Sir, you see I am a man of my word : 
I always give more than I promise." 

' When I have brought the princess to my house, 
I shall take particular care to breed her in a due 
respect for me. To this end I shall confine her to 
her own apartment, make her a short visit, and 
talk but little to her. Her women will represent 
to me, that she is inconsolable by reason of my 
nnkindness, and beg me with tears to caress her, 
and let her sit down by me ; but I shall still remain 
inexorable, and will turn my back upon her. Her 
mother will then come and bring her daughter to 
me, as I am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, 
with tears in her eyes, will fling herself at my feet, 
and beg of me to receive her into my favour. 
Then will I, to imprint in her a thorough vene- 
ration for my person, draw up my legs and spurn 
her from me with my foot, in such a manner that 
she shaft fall down several paces from the sofa.* 

Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in this 
chimerical vision, and could not forbear acting 
with his foot what he had in his thoughts. So that 
unluckily striking his basket of brittle ware, which 
was. the foundation of all his grandeur, be kicked 
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his glasses to a great distance from him into the 
street, and broke them into ten thousand pieces. 

Adi&Mn. 



THE ABSURDITY OF OMENS. 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to find the whole family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamed a very 
strange dream the night before, which they were 
afraid portended some misfortune to themselves or 
to their children. At her coming into the room I 
observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled for, had I not 
heard from whence it proceeded. We were no 
sooner sat down, but after having looked upon me a 
little while, ' My dear/ says she, turning to her hus- 
band, ' you may now see the stranger that was in 
the candle last night.' Soon after this, as they 
began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the 
lower end of the table told her that he was going 
into joining-hand on Thursday : * Thursday !' says 
she, * no child, if it please God, you shall not begin 
upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-master that 
Friday will be soon enough.' I was reflecting with 
myself on the oddness of her fancy, and wondering 
that any body would establish it as a rule to lose 
a day in every week. In the midst of these my 
musings, she desired me to reach her a little salt 
upon the point of my knife, which I did in such a 
trepidation and hurry of obedience, that I let it 
drop by the way, at which she immediately startled, 
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and said it fell towards her. Upon this I looked 
very blank; and observing the concern of the 
whole table, began to consider myself with some 
confusion, as a person that had brought a disaster 
upon the family. The lady, however, recovering 
herself, after a little space said to her husband 
with a sigh, ' My dear, misfortunes never come 
single.' My friend, I found, acted but -an under- 
part at his table, and being a man of more good- 
nature than understanding, thinks himself obliged 
to fall in with all the passions and humours of his 
yoke-fellow ; ' Do you remember, child,' says she, 
' that the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that 
our careless wench spilt the salt upon the table P 
1 Yes/ says he, ' my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of Ahnansa.' 

The reader may guess at the figure I made, after 
having done all this mischief. I dispatched my 
dinner *as soon as I could, with my usual tacitur- 
nity ; when to my utter confusion, the lady seeing 
me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them 
across one another upon my plate, desired that I 
would humour her so far as to take them out of 
that figure, and place them side by side. What 
the absurdity was which I had committed I did not 
know, but I suppose there was some traditionary 
superstition in it; and therefore, in obedience to the 
lady of the house, T disposed of my knife and fork 
in two parallel lines, which is a figure I shall al- 
ways lay them in for the future, though I do net 
know any reason for it. Addison. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OBSERVED IN THE COUNTRY. 

You must know, Mr. Town, that I am just re- 
tained from a visit of a fortnight to an old aunt in 
the North ; where I was mightily diverted with the 
traditional superstitions, which are most religi- 
ously preserved in the family, as they have been 
delivered down, tiine ont of mind, from their sa- 
gacious grandmothers. 

When- 1 arrived, I found the mistress of the 
house very busily employed, with her two daugh- 
ters, in nailing an horse-shoe to the threshold of 
the door. This, they told me, was to guard against 
the spiteful designs of an old woman, who was a 
witch, and had threatened to do the family a 
mischief, because one of my young cousins laid 
two straws across, to see if the old hag could walk 
over them. The young lady assured me, that she 
had several times heard Goody Cripple muttering 
to herself; and to be sure she was saying the 
Lord's Prayer backwards. Besides, the old wo- 
man had very often asked them for a pin: but 
they took care never to give her any thing that 
was sharp, because she should not bewitch them. 
They afterwards told me many other particulars of 
this kind, the same as are mentioned'with infinite 
humour by the Spectator : and to confirm them, 
they assured me, that the eldest miss, when she was 
Httle, used to have fits, till the mother flung a 
knife at another old witch, (whom the devil had 
carried off in an high wind) and fetched blood 
from her. 

When I wa9 to go to bed, my aunt made a 
thousand apologies for not putting me in the best 
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room in the house; which (she said) bad never 
been lain in, since the death of an old washer- 
woman, who walked every night, and haunted that 
room in particular. They fancied that the old 
woman had hid money somewhere, and could not 
rest till she had told somebody ; and my cousin 
assured me, that she might have bad it all to her- 
self; for the spirit came one night to her bed-side, 
and wanted to tell her, but she had not courage to 
speak to it. I learned also, that they had a foot- 
man once, who hanged himself for love ; and he 
walked for a great while, till they got the parson 
to lay him in the Red Sea. 

I had not been here long, when an accident 
happened which very much alarmed the whole 
family. Towzer one night howled most terribly ; 
which was a sure sign, that somebody belonging to 
them would 'die. The youngest miss declared, 
that she had heard the hen crow that morning; 
which was another fatal prognostic. They told me, 
that, just before uncle died, Towzer howled so 
for several nights together, that they could not 
quiet him; and my aunt heard the death-watch 
tick as plainly, as if there had been a clock in the 
room : the maid too, who sat up with him, beard 
a bell toll at the top of the stairs, the very moment 
the breath went out of bis body. During this dis- 
course, I overheard one of my cousins whisper the 
other, that she was afraid their mamma would not 
live long ; for she smelt an ugly smell, like a dead 
carcass. They had a dairy maid, who died the very 
week after an hearse had stopped at their door in 
its way to church : and the eldest miss, when she 
was but thirteen, saw her own brother's ghost, (who 

vol. v. B B 
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was gone to the West Indies) walking in the gar- 
den ; and to be sure, nine months after, they had 
an account that he died on board the ship, the very 
same day, and hour of the day, that miss saw his 
apparition. 

I need not mention to you the common inci- 
dents, which were accounted by them no less pro- 
phetic. If a cinder popped from the fire, they 
were in haste to examine whether it was a purse 
or a coffin. They were aware of my coming long 
before I arrived, because they had seen a stranger 
on the grate. The youngest miss will let nobody 
use the poker but herself; because, when she stirs 
the fire, it always burns bright, which is a sign she 
will have a brisk husband : and she is no less sure 
of a good one, because she generally has ill luck at 
cards. Nor is the candle less oracular than the 
fire : for the squire of the parish came one night 
to pay them a visit, when the tallow winding-sheet 
pointed towards him ; and he brol^e his neck soon 
after in a fox-chase. My aunt one night observed 
with great pleasure a letter in the candle ; and the 
very next day one came from her son in London. 
We knew, when a spirit was in the room, by the 
candle burning blue : but poor cousin Nancy was 
ready to cry one time, when she snuffed it out, and 
could not blow it in again; though her sister did 
it at a whiff, and consequently triumphed in her 
superior virtue. 

We had no occasion for an almanack or the 
weather-glass, to let us know whether it would 
rain or shine. One evening I proposed to ride out 
with my cousins the next day to see a gentleman's 
bonse in the neighbourhood ; but my aunt assured 
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us it would be wet, she knew very well from the 
shooting of her corn. Besides, there was a great 
spider crawling up the chimney, and the black- 
bird in the kitchen began to sing; which were 
both of them as certain forerunners of rain. But 
the most to be depended on in these cases is a 
tabby cat, which usually lies basking on the par- 
lour hearth. If the cat turned her tail to the fire, 
we were to have an hard frost ; if the cat licked 
her tail, rain would certainly ensue. They won- 
dered, what stranger they should see ; because 
puss washed her foot over her left ear. The old 
lady complained of a cold, and her eldest daughter 
remarked, it would go through the family ; for she 
' observed, that poor Tab had sneezed several times. 
Poor Tab, however, once flew at one of my cou- 
sins : for which she had like to have been destroyed, 
as the whole family began to think she was no 
other than a witch. 

It is impossible to tell yon the several tokens, 
by which they know whether good or ill rack 
will happen to them. Spilling the salt, or laying 
knives across, are every where accounted ill omens ; 
but a pin with the head turned towards you, or to 
be followed by a strange dog, I found to be very 
lucky. I heard one of my cousins tell the cook- 
maid, that she boiled away all her sweethearts, 
because she had let her dish-water boil over. The 
same young lady one morning came down to 
breakfast with her cap the wrong side out j which 
the mother observing, charged her not to alter it 
all day, for fear she should turn luck. 

But, above all, I could not help remarking the 
various prognostics which the old lady aad her 
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daughters used to collect from almost every part 
of the body. A white speck upon the nails made 
them as sure of a gift as if they had it already in 
their pockets. The eldest sister is to have one 
husband more than the youngest, because she has 
one wrinkle more in her forehead j but the other 
will have the advantage of her in the number of chil- 
dren, as was plainly proved by snapping their 
finger-joints. It would take up too much room to 
set down every circumstance, which I observed of 
this sort during my stay with them : I shall there- 
fore conclude my letter with the several remarks 
on other parts of the body, as far as I could learn 
them from this prophetic family : for as I was a 
relation, you know, they had less reserve. 

If the head itches, it is a sign of rain. If the 
head aches, it is a profitable pain. If yon have 
the tooth-ache, you do not love true. If your 
eyebrow itches, you will see a stranger. If your 
right eye itches, you will cry ; if your left, you will 
laugh : but left or right is good at night. If your 
nose itches, you will shake hands with, or kiss a 
fool ; drink a glass of wine, run against a cuckold's 
door, or miss them all four. If your right ear or 
cheek burns, your left friends are talking of you ; 
if your left, your right friends are talking of yon. 
If your elbow itches, you will change your bed- 
fellow. If your right hand itches, you will pay 
away money ; if your left, you will receive. If 
your stomach itches, you will eat pudding. If 
your back itches, butter will be cheap when grass 
grows there. If your side itches, somebody is 
wishing for you. if your gartering-place itches, 
vou will go to a strange place. If your foot itches, 
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you will tread upon strange ground. Lastly, 
-If you shiver, somebody is walking over 



year grave. From the Connoisseur. 



HftRTUNE-TEXLING* 




You must know I am in love with a very clever 
man, a Londoner; and as I want to know whether 
it is my fortune to have him, I have tried all the 
tricks I can hear of for that purpose. I have seen 
him several times in coffee-grounds with a sword 
by his side; and he was once at the bottom 
of a tea-cup in a coach and six with two footmen 
behind it. I got up last May morning, and went 
into the fields to bear the cuckoo; and when 
I pulled off my left shoe, I found an hair in 
it exactly the same colour with his. But I shall 
never forget what I did last Midsummer-Eve. I 
and my two sisters tried the dumb cake together : 
you must know, two must make it, two bake it, 
two break it, and the third put it under each of 
their pillows (but you must not speak a word all 
the time), and then you will dream of the man you 
are to have. This we did ; and to be sure I did 
nothing all night but dream of Mr. Blossom. The 
same night, exactly at twelve o'clock, I sowed 
hemp-seed in our back yarfl, and said to myself, 
' Hemp-seed I sow, hemp-seed I hoe, And he that 
is mv true love, come after me and mow.' Will 
you believe me, I looked back, and saw him be- 
' me, as plain as eyes could see him* After 
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that, I took • a clean shift, and wetted It, and 
turned it wrong side out, and hung it to the fire 
upon the baek of a chair ; and very likely my 
sweetheart would have come and turned it right 
again, (for I heard his step) trat I was frightened, 
and could not help speaking, which broke the 
charm. I likewise stuck up two Midsummer men, 
one for myself, and one for him. Now if his had 
died away, we should never have come together ; 
but I assure you his blowed and turned to mine* 
Our maid Betty tells me, that if I go backwards 
without speaking a word into the garden upon 
Midsummer-eve, and gather a rose, and keep it in 
a clean sheet of paper, without looking at it, till 
Christmas-day, it will be as fresh as in June ; and 
if I then stick it in my bosom, he that is to be my 
husband will come and take it out. If I am not 
married before the time comes about again, I will 
certainly do it; and only mind, if Mr. Blossom is 
not the man. 

I have tried a great many other fancies, and 
they have all turned out right. Whenever I go to 
lie in a strange bed, I always tie my garter nine 
times round the bed post, and knit nine knots in 
it, and say to myself, ' This knot I knit, this knot 
I tie, To see my love as he goes by, In his apparel 
and array, As he* walks in every day.' I did so last 
holidays at my uncle's ; and to be sure I saw Mr. 
Blossom draw my curtains, and tuck up the 
clothes at my bed's feet. Cousin Debby was mar- 
ried a little while ago, and she sent me a piece of 
bride-cake to put under my pillow ; and I had the 
sweetest dream. — I thought we were going to be 
married together. I have, many is the time, 
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taken great pains tot pare an apple whole, and 
afterwards flung the peel over my head ; and it 
always falls in the shape of the first letter^ of his 
surname or christian name. I am sure Mr. Bibs? 
som loves me, because I stuck two of the kernels 
upon my forehead, while I thought upon him and 
the lubberly squire my papa wants ine to have. 
Mr. Blossom's kernel stuck on, but the other 
dropped off directly. 

Last Friday, Mr. Town, was Valentine's-day ; 
and I'll tell you what I did the night before. I 
got five bay leaves, and pinned four of them to the 
four corners of my pillow, and the fifth to the 
middle, and then, if I dreamed of my sweetheart, 
Betty said we should be married before the yea* 
was out. But to make it more sure, I boiled an 
egg hard, and took out the yolk, and filled it up 
with salt ; and when I went to bed, eat it shell 
and all, without speaking or drinking after it : and 
this was to have the same effect with the leaves. 
We also wrote our lovers' names upon bits of 
paper, and rolled them up in clay, and put them - 
into water ; and the first that rose up, was to be 
onr Valentine. Would you think it? Mr. Blos- 
som was my man : and I lay in bed and shut my 
eyes all the morning, till he came to our house $ 
for I would not have seen another man before him 
for all the world. 

Dear Mr. Town, if you know any other ways to 
try our fortune by, do put them in your paper. 
My mamma laughs at us, and says there is nothing 
in them; but I am sure there is, for several misses 
at our boarding-school have tried them, and they 
have all happened trot ; and I am sure my own 
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sister Hetty, who died just before Christmas, 
stood in the church porch last Midsummer-eye to 
see all that were to die that year in our parish ; 
and she saw her own apparition. Your humble 
servant, Arabella Whim sey. 

From the CmuuUmw. 



SIR ROGER DE COVER LEY AND THE GIPSIES. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from 
us a troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of 
them, my friend was in some doubt whether he 
should not exert the justice of the peace upon 
such a band of lawless vagrants; but not having 
his clerk with him, who is a necessary counsellor 
on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought 
drop : but at the same time gave me a particular 
account of the mischiefs they do in the country, 
in stealing people's goods and spoiling their ser- 
vants. * If a stray piece of linen hangs upon 
an hedge/ says Sir Roger, * they are sure to have 
it ; if the hog loses his way in the fields, it is ten 
to one but he becomes their prey : our geese can- 
not live in peace for them ; if a man prosecutes 
them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay 
for it They generally straggle into these parts 
about this time of the year ; and set the heads of 
onr servant-maids so agog for husbands, that we 
do not expect to have any business done as it 
should be whilst they are in the country. I have 
an honest dairy-maid who crosses their hands with 
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a piece of silver every summer, and never fails 
being promised the handsomest young fellow in the 
parish for her pains. Your friend the butler has 
been fool enough to be seduced by them ; and 
though he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon 
every time his fortune is told him, generally shuts 
himself up in the pantry with an old gipsy for 
above half an hour once in a twelvemonth. Sweet- 
hearts are the things they live upon, which they 
bestow very plentifully upon all those that apply 
themselves to them. You see now and then some 
handsome young jades among them: the sluts 
have very often white teeth and black eyes.' 

Sir Roger, observing that I listened with great 
attention to his account of a people who were so 
entirely new to me, told me, that, if I would, they 
should tell us our fortunes. As I was very well 
pleased with the knight's proposal, we rid up and 
communicated our hands to them. A Cassandra 
of the crew, after having examined my lines very 
diligently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in 
a corner, that I was a good woman's man, and some 
other particulars which I do not think proper to 
relate. My friend sir Roger alighted from his 
horse, and exposing his palm to two or three that 
stood by him, they crumpled it into all shapes, and 
diligently scanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it; when one of them, who was older and 
more sun-burnt than the rest, told him, that he had 
a widow in his line of life. Upon which the knight 
cried, * Go, go, you are an idle baggage f and at , 
the same time smiled upon me. The gipsy, find- 
ing he was not displeased in his heart, told him 
after a further inquiry into his band, that his trae- 

VOL. V. E E 
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love was constant, and tkat she should dream of 
him to-aig at My old friend cried Pish, and bid 
her go on. The gipsy told him he was a bachelor, 
but would not be so long ; and that he was dearer 
to somebody than he thought. The knight still 
repeated, * She was an idle baggage,' and bid her 
go on. ' Ah, master,' says the gipsy, ' that roguish 
leer of yours makes a pretty woman's heart 
ache; you have not that simper about the mouth 
lor nothing.' The uncouth gibberish with which 
all this was uttered, like the darkness of an oracle, 
made us the more attentive to it. To be short, 
the knight left the money with her that he had 
crossed her hand with, and got up again on bis 
horse. 

As we were riding away, sir Roger told me, that 
he knew several sensible people who believed 
these gipsies now and then foretold very strange 
things ; and for half an hour together appeared 
more jocund than ordinary. In the height of his 
good-humour, meeting a common beggar upon the 
road, who was no conjurer, as he went to relieve 
him he found his pocket was picked ; that being 
a kind of palmistry at which this race of vermin 
are very dextrous. 

I might here entertain my reader with historical 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest 
all the countries of Europe, and live in the midst 
of governments in a kind of commonwealth by 
themselves. But instead of entering into observa- 
tions of this nature, I shall fill the remaining part 
of my paper with a story which is still fresh 
in Holland, and was printed in one of our monthly 
accounts about twenty years ago. ' As the ink- 
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ichuyt, or hackney-boat, which carries passen* 
gers from Leyden to Amsterdam, was putting 
•ff, a boy running along the side of the canal de- 
sired to be taken in: which the master of the boat 
refused, because the lad had not quite money 
enough to pay the usual rare. An eminent mer- 
chant being pleased with the looks of the boy, and 
secretly touched with compassion towards him, 
paid the money for him, and ordered him to be 
taken on board. Upon talking with him after- 
Wards, he found that he could speak readily in 
three or tour languages, and learned upon further 
examination that he had been stolen away when 
he was a child by a gipsy, and had rambled ever 
since with a gang of those strollers up and down 
several parts of Europe. It happened that the 
merchant, whose heart seems to have inclined 
towards the boy by a secret kind of instinct, had 
himself lost a child some years before. The pa- 
rents, after a long search for him, gave him for 
drowned in one of the canals with whieh that 
country abounds; and the mother was so afflicted 
at the loss of a fine boy, who was her only son, 
that she died for grief of it. Upon laying together 
all particulars, and examining the several moles 
and marks by whieh the mother used to describe 
the child when he was first missing, the boy 
proved to be the son of the merchant whose heart 
bad so unaccountably melted at the sight of him. 
The lad was very well pleased to find a father who 
was so rich, and likely to leave him a good estate ; 
the father on the other hand was not a little de- 
lighted to see a son return to him, whom be had 
given for lost, with such a strength of constitution^ 
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sharpness of nndentanding y and skill in languages.' 
—Here the printed story leaves off; but if I may 
give credit to reports, our linguist having received 
such extraordinary rudiments towards a good edu- 
cation, was afterwards trained up in every thing 
that becomes a gentleman; wearing off by little 
and little all the vicious habits and practices that 
he had been used to in the course of his peregrina- 
tions. Nay, it is said, that he has since been em- 
ployed in foreign courts upon national business, 
with great reputation to himself and honour to 
those who sent him, and that he has visited several 
countries as a public minister, in which he formerly 
wandered as a gipsy. 

Addison. 



SIR ROGER DB COVER LEY AT A PLAT. 

My friend sir Roger de Coverley, when we last 
met together at the club, told me that he had a 
great mind to see the new tragedy with me, assur- 
ing me at the same time, that he bad not been at a 
play these twenty years. ' The last I saw,' said 
sir Roger, * was The Committee, which I should 
not have gone to neither, had not I been told be- 
forehand that it was a good church of England co- 
medy.' He then proceeded to inquire of me who 
this distrest mother was ; and, upon hearing mat 
she was Hector's widow, he told me that her hus- 
band was a brave man, and that when he was 
a school-boy he had read his life at the end of the 
dictionary. My friend asked me, in the next place, 
jf there would not be some danger in coming home 
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late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. ' 
assure you/ says he, ' I thought I had fallen into 
their hands last night ; for I observed two or three 
lusty black men that followed me half way up 
Fleet-street, and mended their pace behind me, in 
proportion as I put on to get away from them. 
You must know/ continued the knight with a 
smile, * I fancied they had a mind to hunt me ; for 
I remember an honest gentleman in my neighbour- 
hood, who was served such a trick in king Charles 
the Second's time, for which reason he has not ven- 
tured himself in town ever since. I might have 
ihown them very good sport, had this been their 
design; for as I am an old fox-hunter, I should 
have turned and dodged, and have played them a 
thousand tricks they had never seen in their lives 
before/ Sir Roger added, that * if these gentle- 
men had any such intention, they did not succeed 
very well in it ; for I threw them out,' says he, * at 
the end of Norfolk-street, where I doubled the 
corner and got shelter in my lodgings before they 
could imagine what was become of me. How- 
ever,' says the knight, * if captain Sentry will 
make one with us to-morrow night, and if you will 
both of you call upon me about four o'clock, that 
we may be at the house before it is full, I will 
have my own coach in readiness to attend you; 
for John tells me he has got the fore-wheels 
mended.' 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there 
at the appointed bour, bid sir Roger fear nothing, 
for that he had put on the same sword which he 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir 
Roger's servants, and among the rest ray old friend 
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the botler, had, I found, provided themselves with 
good oaken plants, to attend their master upon 
this occasion. When we had placed him in his 
coach, with myself at his left-hand, the captain be* 
fore him, and bis batter at the head of his footmen 
in the rear, we convoyed bim in safety to the play- 
house, where, after having marched op the entry 
in good order, the captain and I went in with ban, 
and seated him betwixt ns in the pit As soon as 
the house was full, and the candles lighted, my old 
friend stood np, and looked aboot him with that 
pleasure which a mind seasoned with humanity 
naturally feels in itself, at the sight of a multitude 
of people who seem pleased with one another, and 
partake of the same common entertainment. I 
could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood 
up in the middle of the pit, that he made a very 
proper centre to a tragic audience. Upon the en- 
tering of Pyrrhus, the knight told me, that he did 
not believe the king of France himself bad a better 
strut. I was indeed very attentive to my old 
friend's remarks, because I looked upon them as 
a piece of natural criticism, and was well pleased 
to hear him, at the conclusion of almost every 
scene, telling me that he could not imagine how 
the play would end. One while he appeared 
much concerned for Andromache; and a little 
wlule after as much for Herniione; and was ex- 
tremely puzzled to think what would become of 
Pyrrhus. 

When sir Roger saw Andromache's obstinate re- 
fusal to her lover's importunities, he whispered me 
in the ear, that he was sure she would never have 
him ; to which lie Added, with a more than ordinary 
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vehemence, * Vou cant imagine, air, what it it to 
have to do with a widow.* . Upon Pyrrhns's threat- 
ening afterwards to leave her, the knight shook hit 
head and mattered to himself, ' Ay, do if yon can.* 
This part dwelt so much upon my friend's imagi- 
nation, that at the close of the third act, as I was 
thinking of something else, he whispered me in 
my ear, * These widows, sir, are the most per- 
verse oreatures in the world. Bat pray, 1 says he, 
' yon that are a critic, .u the play according to 
your dramatic rales, as yon call them? Should 
yoor people in tragedy always talk to be under- 
stood ? Why, there is not a single sentence in this 
play that I do not know the meaning of.' 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had' 
time to give the old gentleman an answer. * Well,' 
says the knight, sitting down with great satisfac- 
tion, * I suppose we are now to see Hector's 
ghost.' He then renewed his attention, and, from 
time to time fell a praising the widow. He made, 
indeed, a little mistake as to one of her pages, 
whom at his first entering he took for Astyanax; 
hot quickly set himself right in that particular, 
though, at the same time, he owned he shook! 
have been very glad to have seen the little boy, 
who, says he, must needs be a very fine child by 
the account that is given of him. Upon Her*. 
mione'S going off with a menace to Pyrrfaus, the 
audience gave a loud clap, to which sir Roger add- 
ed, * On my word, a notable young baggage f 

As there was a very remarkable silence and 
stillness in the audience during the whole action, 
it was natural for them to take the opportunity of 
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these intervals between the acts, to express their 
opinion of the players, and of their respective 
parts. Sir Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise 
Orestes, struck in with them, and told them, that 
he thought his friend Pylades was a very sensible 
roan. As they were afterwards applauding Pyrrhns, 
sir Roger put in a second time. * And let me tell 
you,' says he, ' though he speaks but little, I like 
the old fellow in whiskers as well as any of them/ 
Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat 
near us lean with an attentive ear toward sir Roger, 
and fearing lest they should smoke the knight, 
plucked him by the elbow, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear, that lasted to the opening of the 
fifth act. The knight was wonderfully attentive 
to the account which Orestes gives of Pyrrhns's 
death, and, at the conclusion of it, told me it was 
such a bloody piece of work, that he was glad it 
was not done upon the stage. Seeing afterwards 
Orestes in his raving fit, he grew more than or- 
dinarily serious, and took occasion to moralise 
(in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding, that 
Orestes, in his madness, looked as if he saw gome- 
thing. 

As we were the first that came into the house, 
so we were the last that went out of it ; being re- 
solved to have a clear passage for our old friend, 
whom we did not care to venture among the just- 
ling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully 
satisfied with his entertainment, and we guarded 
him to his lodging in the same manner that we 
brought him to the playhouse ; being highly pleased 
for my own part, not only with the performance 
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•f the excellent piece which had been presented, 
hot with the satisfaction which it had given to the 
old man* 

Additon, 



on visiting, 
to the bust-body. 



SIB, 

You haying set yourself op for a censvror mornm 
(as I think you call it) which is said to mean a re- 
former of manners, I know no person more proper 
to be applied to for redress in all the grievances 
we suffer from want of manners in some people. 
Yon mnst know, I am a single woman, and keep 
a shop in this town for a livelihood. There is 
a certain neighbonr of mine, who is really agreea- 
ble company enough, and with whom I have had 
an intimacy of some time standing ; but of late 
she makes her visits so exceedingly often, and 
stays so very long every visit, that I am tired out 
of all patience. I have no manner of time at all 
to myself; and you, who seem to be a wise man, 
mnst needs be sensible, that every person has little 
secrets and privacies, that are not proper to be 
exposed even to the nearest friend. Now I can- 
not do the least thing in the world, but she must 
know about it; and it is a wonder I have found 
an opportunity to write you this letter. My mis- 
fortune is, that I respect her very well, and know 
not how to disoblige her so much as to tell her, I 
should be glad to have less of her company ; for if 
I. should once hint such a thing, I am afraid she 
vol. v. . F F 
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would resent it so as never to darken my door 
again. — Bat alas, sir, I have not yet told yon half 
my affliction. Sbe has two children, that are just 
big enough to run about and do pretty mischief: 
these are continually along with mamma, either in 
my room or shop, if I have ever so many cus- 
tomers or people with me about business. Some- 
times they pull the goods of my low shelves down 
to the ground, and. perhaps where one of them has 
just been making water. My friend takes up the 
stuff, and cries, ' Oh! thou little wicked mis- 
chievous rogue! But however, it has done no 
great damage ; it is only wet a little,! and so puts 
it up on the shelf again. Sometimes they get to 
my cask of nails behind the counter, and divert 
themselves, to my great vexation, with mixing my 
ten-penny and eight-penny and four-penny toge- 
ther. I endeavour to conceal my uneasiness as 
mueh as possible, and with a grave look go to 
sorting them out. She cries, ' Don't thee trouble 
thyself, neighbour. Let them play a little; 111 
put all to rights before I go.' But things are 
never so put to rights, but that I find a great deal 
of work to do after they are gone. Thus, sir, I 
have all the trouble and pesterment of children, 
without the pleasure of calling them my own ; and 
they are now so used to being here, that they will 
be content no where else. If she would have 
been so kind as to have moderated her visits, to 
ten times a day, and staid but half an hour at 
a time, I should have been contented, and I believe 
never have given you this trouble. But this very 
morning they, have so tormented me that I could 
bear no longer; for while the mother was. asking 
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me twenty impertinent questions, the youngest, got 
to my nails, and with great delight rattled tfeem 
by handfuls all over the floor ; and the other at the 
same time made such a terrible din upon my 
counter with a hammer, that I grew naif distracted. 
I was just then about to make myself a new suit 
of pinners, but in the fret and confusion I cut it 
quite out of all manner of shape, and utterly 
spoiled a piece of the first muslin. Pray, sir, tell 
me what I shall do. And talk a little against such 
unreasonable visiting in your next paper : though 
I would not -have her affronted with me for a great 
deal, for, sincerely, I love her. and her children, as 
well, I think, as a neighbour can, and she buys a 
great many things in a year at my shop. But 
I would beg her to consider, that she uses me un- 
mercifully, though I believe it is only for want of 
thought. But I have twenty things more to tell 
you besides all this : there is a handsome gentle- 
man that has a mind (I don't question) to make 
love to me ; but he can't get the opportunity to 
O dear, here she comes again ; I must con- 
clude Yourt, &c. 

PATIENCE. 

Indeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that she 
is come to shorten this complaint, which I think 
is full long enough already, and probably would 
otherwise have been as long again. However, 
I must confess, I cannot help pitying my corre- 
spondent's case, and in her behalf, exhort the vi- 
sitor to remember and consider the words of the 
wise man, * withdraw thy foot from the house of 
thy neighbour, lest he grow weary of thee and to 
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bate thee/ It is, I believe, a Dice thing and very 
difficult, to regulate our visits in such a manner, as 
never to give offence by coming too seldom, 
or too often, or departing too abruptly, or staying 
too long. However, in my opinion, it is safest for 
most people, in a general way, who are unwilling 
to disoblige, to visit seldom, and tarry but a little 
while in a place ; notwithstanding pressing invita- 
tions, which are many times insincere. And' 
though more of your company should be really de- 
sired ; yet in this case, too much reservedness is 
a fault more easily excused than the contrary^ 

Men are subject to various inconveniences 
merely through lack of a small share of courage, 
which is a quality very necessary in the common 
occurrences of life, as well as in a battle. How 
many impertinences do we daily suffer with great 
uneasiness, because we have not courage enough 
to discover our dislike? And why may not a man 
use the boldness and freedom of telling his friends, 
that their long visits sometimes incommode him ? 
On this occasion, it may be entertaining to some 
of my readers, if I acquaint them with the Turkish 
manner of entertaining visitors, which I have from 
an author of unquestionable veracity ; who as- 
sures us, that even the Turks are not so ignorant 
of civility and the arts of endearment, but that 
they can practise them with as much exactness as 
any other nation, whenever -they have a mind to 
show themselves obliging 

' When you visit a person of quality,' says he, 
' and have talked over your business, or the com- 
pliments, or whatever concern brought you thi- 
ther, he makes a sign to have things served in for 
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the entertainment, which is generally a little 
sweetmeat, a dish of sherbet, and another of 
coffee; all which are immediately bronght in by 
the servants, and tendered to all the guests in 
order, with the greatest care and awfttlness ima- 
ginable. At last comes the finishing part of your 
entertainment, which is, perfuming the beards of 
the company ; a ceremony which is performed in 
tins manner. They have for the pnrpose a small 
silver -chafing dish, covered with a lid full of 
holes, and fixed upon a handsome plate. In this 
they put some fresh coals, and upon them a piece 
of lignum aloes, and shutting it up, the smoke im- 
mediately ascends with a grateful odour through 
the holes of the cover. This smoke is held under 
every one's chin, and offered as it were a sacrifice 
to his beard. The brisly idol soon receives the 
reverence done to it, and so greedily takes in and 
incorporates the gummy steam, that it retains the 
savour of it, and may serve for a nosegay a good 
while after. 

' This ceremony may perhaps seem ridiculous at 
first hearing ; but it passes among the Turks for 
an high gratification. And I will say this in its 
vindication, that its design is very wise and useful. 
For it is understood to give a civil dismission to 
the visitants, intimating to them, that the master 
of the house has business to do, or some other avo- 
cation, that permits them to go away as soon as 
they please ; and the sooner after the ceremony 
the better. By this means you may, at any time, 
without offence, deliver yourself from being de- 
tained from your affairs by tedious and unseasona- 
ble visits ; and from being constrained to use that 



baring troubled yoa so laae; already.' 

Tku»frr«iy aetfcor. For nty own pert 
tnkeewdk ■ fancy to (fau TexUek caata 
for the future I ■hall pat fOfeetMne; W* it 
tic e . I have pro tided a bottle 0/ right 
biandy far the Men, and citron water 
ladies. After I lane tfaetad wiUi a dn 
presented e pineh of my beet snuff, I «» 
. company will retire, and lean xee to p« 
studies foe tbee^ of the «e*lic. -Pr. 



A lady of my acquaintance, for whom 1 1 
much respect to be easy while she k> doing ; 
creet action, baa given an occasion to (bit 
She is a widow, to whom the indulgence of 
husband has intrusted the management o 
great fortune, and a son about sixteen, boi 
she is extremely fond of. The boy has 
the middle size, neither shining nor dee 
and has passed the common exercises oft 
with tolerable advantage, but is witbal « 
would call a forward youth. By the hel| 
last qualification, which serves aa a varni 
the rest, he is enabled to make the best u 
learning, and display it at full length upo 
casions. Last Summer he distinguished 
two or three times very remarkably by 
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the vicar before an assembly of most of the ladies 
ta the neighbourhood ; and from snch weighty 
considerations as these, as it too often unfortu- 
nately falls out, the mother is become invincibly 
persuaded that her son is a great scholar ; and that 
to chain him down to the ordinary methods of 
education with others of his age, would be to 
cramp his faculties, and do an irreparable injury 
to his wonderful capacity! 

I happened to visit at the house last week, and 
missing the young gentleman at the tea-table, 
where he seldom fails to officiate, could not upon 
so extraordinary a circumstance avoid inquiring 
after him. My lady told me, he was gone out 
with her woman, in order to make some prepara- 
tions for their equipage; for that she intended 
very speedily to carry him to travel. The odd- 
ness of the expression shocked me a little ; how- 
ever, I soon recovered myself enough to let her 
know, that all I was willing to understand by it 
was, that she designed this summer to show her 
son his estate in a distant county, in which he 
has never yet been. But she soon took care to 
rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let me into 
the whole affair. She enlarged upon young mas- 
ter's prodigious improvements, and his compre- 
hensive knowledge of all book-learning ; conclud- 
ing, that it was now high time he should be made 
acquainted with mea and things; and that she 
had resolved he should make the tour of France 
and Italy, but could not bear to have him out of 
her sight, and therefore intended to go along with 
him. 

I was going to raiiy her for so extravagant a re* 
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solution, but found myself not in ft fit humour 
to meddle with a subject that demanded the most 
soft and delicate touch imaginable. I was afraid 
of dropping something that might seem to bear 
hard either upon the son's abilities, or the mother 1 ! 
discretion; being sensible mat in both of these 
oases, though supported with all the powers of 
reason, I should, instead of gaining her ladyship 
over to my opinion, only expose myself to her dis» 
esteem. I therefore immediately determined to 
refer the whole matter to the Spectator. 

When I came to reflect at night, as my custom 
is, upon the occurrences of the day, I could not 
but believe that this humour of carrying a boy to 
travel in his mother's lap, and that upon pretence 
of learning men and things, is a case of an extra- 
ordinary nature, and carries on it a particular 
stamp of folly. I did not remember to have met 
with its parallel within the compass of my obser- 
vation, though I could call to mind some not 
extremely unlike it. From hence my thoughts 
took occasion to ramble into the general notion 
of travelling, as it is now made a part of educa- 
tion. Nothing is more frequent than to take a lad 
from grammar and taw, and under the tuition of 
some poor scholar, who is willing to be banished 
for tliirty pounds a year, and a little victuals, send 
him crying and snivelling into foreign countries. 
Thus he spends his time as children do at puppet- 
shows, and with much the same advantage, in 
staring and gaping at an amaaing variety of strange 
things ; and strange indeed to one who is not pre- 
pared to comprehend the reasons and meaning of 
them ; whilst he should be laying the solid fomv 
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dations of knowledge in his mind, and furnishing it 
with just rules to direct his future progress in life, 
under some skilful masters of the art of instruc- 
tion. 

Can there be a more astonishing thought in nature, 
than to consider how men should fall into so pal- 
pable a mistake ? It is a large field, and may very 
well exercise a sprightly genius ; but I don't re- 
member you have yet taken a turn in it. I wish, 
sir, you would make people understand that travel 
is really the last step to be taken in the institution 
of youth ; and to, set out with it, is to begin where 
they should end. 

Certainly the true end of visiting foreign parts, 
is to look into their customs and policies, and ob- 
serve in what particular they excel or come short 
of our own ; to unlearn some odd peculiarities in 
our manners, and wear off such awkward stiffness 
and affectations in our behaviour, as possibly may 
have been contracted from constantly associating 
with one nation of men, by a more free, general, 
and mixed ■ conversation. But how can any of 
these advantages be attained by one who is a mere - 
stranger to the customs and politics of his native 
country, and has not yet fixed in his mind the first 
principles of manners and behaviour ? To endea- 
vour it, is to build a gaudy structure without any- , 
foundation ; or, if I may be allowed the expression, 
to work a rich embroidery upon a cobweb. 

Another end of travelling, which deserves to be 
considered, is the improving our taste of the best-' 
authors of antiquity, by seeing the places where 
they lived, and. of which they wrote j to compare. 

VOL. V, OG 
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the natural face of the country with the descrip- 
tions they have given us, and observe how well the 
picture agrees with the original. This must cer- 
tainly be a most charming exercise to the mind 
that is rightly turned for it ; besides that it may in 
a good measure be made subservient to morality, 
if the person is capable of drawing just conclu- 
sions concerning the uncertainty of human things, 
from the ruinous alterations time and barbarity 
have brought upon so many palaces, cities, and 
whole countries, which make the most illustrious 
figures in history. And this hint may be not a 
little improved by examining every little spot of 
ground that we find celebrated as the scene of 
some famous action, or retaining any footsteps of 
a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, or some such great vir- 
tuous man. A nearer view of any such particular, 
though really little and trifling in itself, may serve 
the more powerfully to warm a generous mind to 
an emulation of their virtues, and a greater ar- 
dency of ambition to imitate their bright exam- 
ples, if it comes duly tempered and prepared for 
the impression. But this I believe you will hardly 
think those to be, who are so far from entering 
into the sense and spirit of the ancients, that they 
do not yet understand their language with any 
exactness. 

But I have wandered from my purpose, which 
was only to desire you to save, if possible, a fond 
English mother, and mother's own son, from being 
shown a ridiculous spectacle through the most 
polite parts of Europe. Pray tell them, that 
though to be sea-sick, or jumbled in an outlandish 
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stage-coach, may perhaps be healthful for the con- 
stitution of the body, yet it is apt to cause such a 
dizziness in young empty heads, as too often lasts 
their lifetime. Earl of Hardwicke. 



THE LAMENTATION OF CHARLOTTE WEALTHY. 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

I am a young woman of nineteen, the only daughter 
of very wealthy parents, and have my whole lire 
been used with' a tenderness, which, in regard to 
my education, did me no great service. I have pen- 
haps an uncommon desire for knowledge of what is 
suitable to my sex and quality; but as far as I can 
remember, the whole dispute about me has been 
whether such a thing was proper for the child to 
do, or not? Or whether such and such a food was 
the more wholesome for the young lady to eat ? 
This was ill for my shape, that for my complexion, 
and the other for my eyes. I am not extravagant 
when I tell you, I do not know that I have trod 
upon the very earth ever since I was ten years old : 
a coach or chair I am obliged to for all my mo- 
tions from one place to another ever since I can 
remember. All who had to do with instructing 
me, have ever been bringing stories of the notable 
things I have said, and the womanly manner of my 
behaving myself upon such and such an occasion. 
This has been my state, till I came towards yean 
of womanhood ; ever since I grew towards the age 
of fifteen, I haVe been abused after another man- 
ner. Now, forsooth, I am so killing, none can 
safely apeak to me* Our house is frequented b * 
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men of sense, and I love to ask questions when I 
fall into such conversation ; bat I am cut short 
with something or other abont my bright eyes. 
Pray, sir, be pleased to take the part of us beauties 
and fortunes into your own consideration, and do 
not let us be flattered out of our senses. I have 
got an hussey of a maid, who is most craftily given 
to this ill quality. I was first diverted with a cer- 
tain absurdity the creature was guilty of in every 
thing she said : she is a country-girl, and in the 
dialect of the shire she was born in, would tell me 
every body reckoned her lady had the purest red 
and white in the world : then she would tell me, I 
was most like one Sisley Dobson in their town, 
who made the miller make away with himself, and 
walk afterwards in the cornfields where they used 
to meet. With all this, the cunning hussey can 
lay letters in my way, and put a billet in my gloves, 
and then stand to it she knows nothing of the mat- 
ter. I do not know, from my birth to this day, 
that I have been ever treated by any one as I 
ought ; and if it were not for a few books which I 
delight in, I should be at this hour a novice to all 
common sense. Would it not be worth your while 
to lay down rules in this case, and tell people that 
we fair ones expect honest plain answers as well as 
other people? Why must I, good sir, because I 
have a good air, a fine complexion, and am in the 
bloom of my years, be misled in all my actions, 
and have the notions of good and ill confounded in 
my mind, for no other offence but because I have 
the advantages of beauty and fortune? Indeed, sir, 
what with the silly homage that is paid to us by 
the sort of people I have above spoken of, and the 
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utter negligence which others have for ns, the con- 
versation of us young women of condition, is no 
other than what must expose us to ignorance and 
vanity, if not vice. All this is humbly submitted 
to your spectatorial wisdom, by 

Sir, your humble servant, 

CHARLOTTE WEALTHY. 

Steele, 



A LAITY'S DISTRESSES BY A PARLIAMENTARY 

ELECTION. 

DEAR LADY CHARLOTTE, 

I have been plagued, pestered, teased, to death, 
and hurried out of my wits, ever since I have been 
in this odious country. O my dear, how I long to 
be in town again ! Pope and the poets may talk 
what they will of their purling streams, shady 
groves, and flowery meads, but I had rather live 
all my days among the cheesemongers' shops ia 
Thames-street, than pass such another spring in . 
this filthy country. Would you believe it ? I have 
scarce touched a card since I have been here : and 
then there has been such ado with us about elec- 
tion matters, that I am ready to die with the va- 
pours ; such a rout with their hissing and halloo- 
ing, my head is ready to split into a thousand 
pieces. If my sir John must be in parliament, 
why cannot he do as your lord does, and be content 
with a borough, where he might come in without 
all this trouble, and take his seat in the house, 
though he has never been within an hundred miles 
of the place. 
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Our house, my dear, has been a perfect inn, 
ever since we came down; and I have been 
obliged to trudge about as much as a fat landlady. 
Our doors are open to every dirty fellow in the 
country, that is worth forty shillings a year. All 
my best floors are spoiled by the hob-nails of 
farmers stumping about them; every room is a 
pig-sty, and the Chinese paper in the drawing- 
room stinks so abominably of punch and tobacco, 
that it would strike you down to come into it. If 
you knew what I have suffered, you would think I 
had the constitution of a washerwoman to go 
through it. We never sit down to ta^le without a 
dozen or more of boisterous two-legged creatures, 
as rude as bears ; and I have nothing to do but to 
heap up their plates, and to drink to each of their 
healths. What is worse than all, one of the beasts 
got tipsy, and nothing would serve him but he must 
kiss me, which I was forced to submit to for fear 
of losing his vote and interest. Would you think 

it, dear Charlotte ? Do not laugh at me. 

I stood godmother in person to a huge lubberly 
boy at a country farmer's, and they almost poi- 
soned me with their hodge-podge they called caudle, 
made of our ale and brown sugar. All this and 
more I have been obliged to comply with, that the 
country fellows might not say my lady is proud 
and above them. 

Besides, there is not a woman creature within 

twenty miles of the place, that is fit company for 

my housekeeper ; and yet I must be intimate with 

them all. Lady B**** mdeed is very near us ; 

bat though we are "weW fctc^vBte& Vol \.wre^n^ 

must not be seen to »£«&> *» «*** «ta»^« % \*> 
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cause her lord is in the opposition. Poor Thomas 
got a sad drubbing at her house, when I innocently 
sent him at my first coming into the country with 
* How d'ye* to her ladyship. The greatest female 
acquaintance I have here, are Mrs. Mayoress, 
a tailor's wife, and Mrs. Alderman Gascoigne, who 
sells pins and needles on one side of the shop, 
while her husband works at his pestle and mortar 
on the other. 

These ordinary wretches are constant attendants 
on my tea-table ; I am obliged to take them and 
their brats out an airing in my coach every even- 
ing ; and am afterwards often doomed to sit down 
to whist and swabbers, or one and thirty bon-ace 
for farthings. Mrs. Mayoress is a very violent 
party-woman ; and she has two pug-dogs, one of 
which she calls sir John, and the other colonel, in 
compliment you must know to my husband and 
his brother candidate. 

We had a ball the other day ; and I opened 
it with sir Humphrey Chase, who danced in his 
boots, and hobbled along for all the world like the 
dancing bears, which I have seen in the streets at 
London. A terrible mistake happened about pre- 
cedence, which I fear will lose sir John a good 
many votes : an attorney's wife was very angry, 
that her daughter, a little pert chit just come 
from the boarding-school, was now called out to 
dance before Miss Norton, the brewer's daughter, 
when every body knew (she said) that her girl was 
a gentlewoman bred and born. 

I wish, my dear, you were to see my dressing- 
room; you would think it vias a. tfttow&rfeNy. 
Lettice and I have been troaj «X\ *>»% **i*^ "^ 
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making up knots and favours ; and yesterday no 
milliner's prentice could work harder than I did in 
tying them on to the sweaty hats of country bump- 
kins. And is it not very hard upon me P I must 
not even dress as I please ; but am obliged to wear 
blue, though you know it does not suit my com- 
plexion, and makes me look as horrid as the 
witches in Macbeth. ■ 

But what is worse than all, sir John tells me 
the election expenses have run so high, that he 
must shorten my allowance of pin-money. He 
talks of turning off half his servants ; nay, he has 
even hinted to me that I shall not come to town 
all the winter. Barbarous creative ! but if he 
dares serve me so, he shall positively lose his elec- 
tion next time ; I will raise such a spirit of op- 
position in all the wives and daughters in the 
county against him. 

From the Connoisseur. 



A LETTER FROM A SUCCESSFUL ADVENTURER III 

THE LOTTERY. 

sin, 

You will not be at all surprised when I tell yon, that 
I have had very ill-luck in the lottery ; but you will 
stare wlieu I further tell you, it is because, un- 
luckily, I have got a considerable prize in it. I 
received the t^lad tiding of my misfortune last Sa- 
turday night from your Chronicle, when, on looking 
over the list of the prizes, as I was sot behind my 
pipe at the club, I towt& WyaXxb^ ^V*x-**s> ^^^ 
op a 20001. In the v^te % ^^ **> Vn «fc -w 
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heart, I could not help proclaiming to the com* 
pany — my good luck, as I thed foolishly thought 
it, and as the company thought it too, by insisting 
that I should treat tbera that evening. Friend* 
are never so merry, or stay longer, than when they 
have nothing to pay : they never care too how ex- 
travagant they are on such an occasion. Bottle 
after bottle was therefore called for, and that too 
of claret, though not one of us, I believe, bat had 
rather had port In short, I reeled home as well 
as I could about four in the morning ; when think- 
ing to pacify my wife, who began to rate me (as 
usual) for staying out so long, I told her the oc- 
casion of it ; but instead of rejoicing, as I thought 
she would, she cried — * Pish, omly two thousand 
pounds !' However, she was at last reconciled to 
it, taking care to remind me, that she bad chosen 
the ticket herself, and she was all along sure it 
would come up a prize, because the number was 
an odd one. We neither of as got a wink of sleep, 
though I was heartily inclined to it; for my wife 
kept me awake — by telling me of this, that, ant) 
t'other thing which she wanted, and which she 
would now purchase, as we could afford it 

I know not how the news of my success spread 
so soon among my other acquaintance, except that 
my wile told it to every one she knew, or not 
knew, at church. The consequence was, that I 
bad no less than seven very hearty friends came to 
dine with us by way of wishing us joy ; and the 
number of these hearty friends was increased to 
above a dozen by supper-time. It is kind v& to£* 
friends to be wilting to partake tf omSi tossx**"* 
tbeynmde themselves very merry UXw&>j *&.«* 

VOL, T, HM 
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expense j and, at parting, told me they would 
bring some more friends, and have another jolly 
evening with me on this happy occasion. 

When they were gone, I made shift to get a 
little rest, though I was often disturbed by my 
wife talking in her sleep. Her head, it seems, li- 
terally ran upon wheels, that is, the lottery-wheels ; 
she frequently called out that she had got ten 
thousand pounds: she muttered several wild and 1 
incoherent expressions about gowns, and ruffles, 
and ear-rings, and necklaces ; and I once heard her 
mention the word coach. In the morning when I 
got up, how was I surprised to find my good for- 
tune published to all the world in the newspa- 
per! though I could not but smile (and madam 
was greatly pleased) at the printer's exalting me 
to the dignity of esquire, having been nothing but 
plain Mr. all my life before. And now the mis- 
fortunes arising from my good fortune began to 
pour in thick upon me. In consequence of the 
information given in the newspaper, we were no 
sooner sat down to breakfast than we "were com- 
plimented with a rat-a-tatoo from the drums, as if 
we had been just married? after these had been 
silenced by the usual method, another band of 
music saluted us with a peal from the marrow- 
bones and cleavers to the same tune. I was ha- 
rassed . the whole day with petitions from the hos- 
pital boys that drew the ticket, the commissioners 
clerks that wrote down the ticket, and the clerks 
of the office where I bought the ticket, all of them 
praying, ' That my Houow would consider them.' 
I should be glad yowwo^A \i&Q\ta,vMHta*.<aMife 
people would ba^e ^NCum*\SVB»&>B&&*\&«^ 
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My acquaintance in general called to know, 
when they should wait upon me to wet my good 
fortune. My own relations, and my wife's rela- 
tions came in such shoals to congratulate me, that 
I hardly knew the races of many of them. One in- 
sisted on my giving a piece of plate to bis wife; 
another recommended to me to put his little boy 
(my two and fortieth cousin) out 'prentice; ano- 
ther, lately white-washed, proposed to me my set- 
ting him up again in business ; and several of them 
very kindly told me, they would borrow three or 
four hundred pounds of me, as they knew I could 
now spare it. 

My wife in the meantime, you may be sure, 
was not idle in contriving to dispose of this new 
acquisition. She found out, in the first place, 
(according to the complaint of most women) that 
she had not got a gown to her back, at least not 
one fit for her now to appear in. Her wardrobe of 
linen was no less deficient; and she discovered 
several chasms in our furniture, especially in the 
articles of plate and china. She also determined 
to see a little pleasure, as she calls it, and has ac- 
tually made a party to go to the next opera. Now, 
in order to supply these immediate wants and ne- 
cessities, she has prevailed on me (though at a 
great loss) to turn the prize into ready money; 
which I dared not refuse her, because the number 
was her own choosing : and she lias further per- 
suaded me (as we have had such good luck) to lay 
out a great part of the produce in purchasing more 
tickets, all of her own choosing. To me it is in- 
different which way the moue$ ira^ta^^^ 
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my making out the balance, I already find I shall 
be a looser by my gains : and all my fear is, that 
one of the tickets may come up a five thousand or 
ten thousand. I am, 

Your very humble servant, 

JEOFFREY CHANCE. 

P. & I am jast going to club-— I hope they 
won't desire me to treat them again. 



DISTEMPERS OF THE MIND CURED. 



tfft. 



Being bred to the study of physic, and having ob- 
served, with sorrow and regret, that whatever 
success the faculty may meet with in bodily dis- 
tempers, they are generally baffled by distempers 
of the mind, I have made the latter die chief sub- 
ject of my attention, and may venture to affirm, 
that my labour has not been thrown away. Though 
young in my profession, I have had a tolerable 
share of experience, and have a right to expect, 
that the credit of some extraordinary cures I have 
performed will furnish me with opportunities of 
performing more. In the mean time, I require it 
of you, not as a favour to myself, but as an act of 
justice to the public, to insert the following in your 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Abraham Buskin, tailor, was horribly in- 
fected with the itchof sta^e-olaying, to the griev- 
•Hi discomfiture o€ m& wfe> wA^Nt H$ft*&.tafev 
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ment of nine small children. I prevailed with the 
manager of one of the theatres to admit him for * 
single night in the character of Othello, m which 
it may he remembered that a button-maker had 
formerly distinguished himself ; when having se- 
cured a seat in a convenient corner of the gallery, 
by the dexterous application of about three pecks 
of potatoes to the cinciput and occiput of the pa- 
tient, I entirely cured him of his delirium ; and he 
has ever since betaken himself quietly to his needle 
and thimble. 

Mr. Edward Snap was of so choleric a temper, 
and so extremely apt to think himself affronted, 
that it is reckoned dangerous even to look at him. 
I tweaked him by the nose, and administered the 
proper application behind ; and he is now so good- 
humoured that he will take the greatest affront 
imaginable without showing the least resentment. 

The reverend Mr. Puff, a methodist preacher, 
was so extravagantly zealous and laborious in his 
calling, that his friends were afraid he would bawl 
himself into a consumption. By my interest witk 
a noble lord, I procured him a Hying with a rea- 
sonable income : and he now behaves himself like 
a regular divine of the established church, am} 
never gets into a pulpit. 

Mr. William Moody, an elderly gentleman, wh# 
lived in a solitary part of Kent, was apt to be 
very low spirited in an easterly wind* I nailed 
his weather-cock to a westerly point; and, at 
present, whichsoever way the wind blows, be is 
equally cheerful, 

Alexander Stingo, esq. was «o ataou^ ^**~ 
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•eased by the spirit of witticism, that he would not 
condescend to open his lips for any thing less than 
an epigram. Under the influence of this malady 
he lias been so deplorably dull, that he has often 
been silent a whole week together. I took him 
into my own house ; instead of laughing at his 
jests, I either pronounced them to be pons, or 
paid no attention to them at all. In a month I 
perceived a wonderful alteration in him for the 
better : from thinking without speaking, he began 
to speak without thinking, at present never says 
a good thing, and is a very agreeable companion. 
I likewise cured a lady of a longing for ortolans, 
by a dozen of Dunstable larks j and could send you 
many other remarkable instances of the efficacy of 
my prescriptions; but these are sufficient for a 
specimen. I am, &c. 

B. Thornton. 



PLATERS IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 

The players, you must know, finding this a good 
town, had taken a lease the last summer of an old 
synagogue deserted by the Jews ; but the mayor, 

, being a presbyterian, refused to license their ex- 
hibitions : however, when they were in the utmost 
despair, the ladies of the place joined in a peti- 
tion to Mrs. Mayoress, who prevailed on her hus- 
band to wink at their performances. The com- 
pany immediately opened their Synagogue theatre 
with the Merchant of Venice ; and finding a quack 

doctor's zany, a droYY teWovi > ^vj tas&v&^n- into 
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their service; and he has since performed the part 
of the Mock Doctor, with universal applause. 
Upon his revolt, the doctor found it absolutely 
necessary to enter of the company ; and, having a 
talent for tragedy, has performed with great suc- 
cess the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet. 

The performers at our rustic theatre are far 
beyond those paltry strollers, who run about the 
country, and exhibit in a barn or a cow-house : for 
(as their bills declare) they are a company of Co- 
medians from the Theatre Royal; and I assure 
you they are as much applauded by our country 
critics, as any of your capital actors. The shops 
of our tradesmen have been almost deserted, and 
a crowd of weavers and hardwaremen have el- 
bowed each other two hours before the opening of 
the doors, when the bills have informed us, in 
enormous red letters, that the part of George 

Barnwell was to be performed by Mr. , at the 

particular desire of several ladies of distinction. 
'Tis true, indeed, that our principal actors have 
most of them had their education at Covent-garden 
or Drury-lane ; but they have been employed in 
the business of the drama in a degree but just 
above a scene-shifter. An heroine, to whom your 
managers in town (in envy to her rising merit) 
scarce allotted the humble part of a confidante, 
now blubbers out Andromache orBelvidera; the' 
attendants on a monarch strut monarchs them- 
selves, mutes find their voices, and message-bearers' 
rise into heroes. The humour of our best come-' 
dian consists in shrugs and grimaces \ he j<&£&vew 
a wry moatb, and repartees in % grvxv*, va^wV*^ 
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practises on Congreve and Vanbrugfa all those dis- 
tortions which gained him so much applause from 
the galleries, in the drubs which he was obliged to 
undergo in pantomimes. I was vastly diverted at 
seeing a fellow in the character of sir Harry 
Wildair, whose chief action was a continual press- 
ing together of the thumb and fore-finger, which,, 
had he lifted them to his nose, I should have 
thought he designed as an imitation of taking snuff: 
but I eould easily account for the cause of this 
single gesture, when I discovered that sir Harry 
was no less a person than the dexterous Mr. Clip- 
pit, the candle-snuffer. 

You will laugh to see how strangely the parts of 
a play are cast. They played Cato : and their 
Marcia, was such an old woman, that when Juba 

came on with his * Hail ! charming maid !' 

the fellow could not help laughing. Another 
night I was surprised to hear an eager lover talk of 
rushing into his mistress's arms, rioting on the 
nectar of her lips, and desiring (in the tragedy rap- 
ture) to ' hug her thus, and thus, for ever $ though 
lie always took care to stand at a most ceremoni- 
ous distance. The entertainment was Lethe ; and 
the part of the Frenchman was performed by a 
South Briton ; who, as he could not pronounce 
a word of the French language, supplied its place 
by gabbling in his native Welsh. 

The decorations, or (in the theatrical dialect) 
the properties of our company, are as extraor- 
dinary as the performers. Othello raves about in 
* checkered handkerchief; the ghost in Hamlet 
•talks in a pottUiojDL%\e^^m')^%X^si^ coat of 
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mail; and Cupid enters with a fiddle-ease slung 
over his shoulders for a quiver. The apothecary 
of the town is free of the house, for lending them 
a pestle and mortar to serve as the bell in Venice 
Preserv*d: and a barber-surgeon has the same 
privilege, for furnishing them wkh basons of blood 
to besmear the daggers in Macbeth. Macbeth 
himself carries a rolling-pin in bis hand for a 
truncheon; and, as the breaking of glasses would 
be very expensive, he dashes down a pewter pint- 
pot at the sight of Banquo's ghost 

A fray happened here the other night, which 
was no small diversion to the audience. It seems 
there had been a great contest between two of 
those mimic heroes, which was the fittest to play 
Richard the Third. One of them was reckoned 
to have the better person, as he was very round- 
shouldered, and one of his legs was shorter than 
the other; but his antagonist carried the part, be- 
cause he started best in the tent scene. However, 
when the curtain drew up, they both rushed hi 
upon the stage at once; and, bawling out toge- 
ther, ( Now are our brows bound with victorious 
wreaths/ they both went through the whole speech, 
without stopping. Connoisseur. . 



DESCRIPTION OF A COUNTRY-SEAT. 



TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

In answer to a Utter in which he inclosed the description,, 
of Buckingham-house, written by him to the D. of8h, 

Pliny was one of those fe*? aatita?* n^m* ^afc.^ 
warm home over bis head, usy* V 10 W*JK* \ ** 
vol. y. \\ 
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appeal* by two of his epistles. I believe, if say 
of his contemporary authors durst bare in formed 
the public where they lodged, we should have 
found the garrets of Rome as well inhabited ss 
those of Fleet-street ; but it is dangerous to let 
creditors into such a secret; therefore we may 
presume that then, as well as now-a-days, nobody 
knew where they lived but their booksellers. 

It seems, that when Virgil came to Rome, be 
had no lodging at all ; he first introduced himself 
to Augustus by an epigram, beginning, Node phut 
iota — an observation which probably he had not 
made, unless he had lain all night in die street. 

Where Juvenal lived, we cannot affirm ; but in 
one of his satires he complains of the excessive 
price of lodging ; neither do I believe he would 
have talked so feelingly of Codus's bed, if there 
had been room for a bedfellow in it 

I believe, with all the ostentation of Pliny, be 
would have been glad to have changed both his 
houses for your grace's one ; which is a country-house 
in the summer, and a town-house in the winter, and 
must be owned to be the properest habitation for 
a wise man, who sees all the world change every 
season, without ever changing himself. 

I have been reading the description of Pliny's 
house, with an eye to yourt ; but finding they will 
bear no comparison, will try if it can be matched 
by the large country-seat I inhabit at present, and 
see what figure it may make by the help of a florid 
description. 

You must expect nottong regular in my descrip- 
tion, any more than vet tat tavoafc\ <tafc <<tata.<*«at 
•dtice is a* dis)omUA > «Dfcito*«*«^P*** > * 
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»o detached one from the other, and yet so joining 
again, one cannot tell how, that in one of my poe- 
tical fits, I imagined it had been a village in Am* 
pbaon's time ; where the cottages, having taken a 
country-dance together, had been all out, and 
stood stone-still with amazement ever since. 

You must excuse me, if I say nothing of the 
front ; indeed I don't know which it is, A stranger 
would be grievously disappointed, who endeavoured 
to get into the house the right way. One would 
reasonably expect, after the entry through the 
porch, to be let into the hall : alas, nothing lest! 
you find yourself in the house of office. From the 
parlour you think to step into the drawing-room $ 
but, upon opening the iron nailed door, you are 
convinced, by a flight of birds about your ears, and 
a cloud of dust in your eyes, that it is the pigeoa- 
bouse. If you come into the chapel, you find it* 
altars, like those of the ancients, continually smok- 
ing; but it is with the steams of the aJjoiniag 
kitchen. 

The great hall within is high and spacious* 
flanked on one side with a very long table, a true 
image of ancient hospitality : the walls are all over 
ornamented with monstrous horns of animals, about 
twenty broken pikes, ten or a dozen blunderbusses 
and a rusty match-lock musket or two, which we 
were informed had served in the civil wars. Here 
is one vast arched window, beautifully darkened 
with divers escutcheons of painted glass ; one slua> 
ing pane in particular bears date 1236, which 
alone preserves the memory of a knight^ ^cUoiav 
iron armour is long since per\&me& yiV&l tos&, «&&. 
mJkaieakbaatwooae ianMHiHexe^tiomX^Ts^^*** 
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meat The face of dame Eleanor, in another piece, 
owes more to that single pane than to all the 
glasses she ever consulted in her life. After this, 
who can say that glass is frail, when it is not half 
so frail as human beauty, or glory ! and yet I cannot 
bat sigh to think that the most authentic record of 
so ancient a family should lie at the mercy of every 
infant who flings a stone. In former days there 
have dined in this hall gartered knights, and 
courtly dames, attended by ushers, sewers, and 
senechals ; and yet it was but last night that an 
owl flew hither, and mistook it for a barn. 

This hall lets you (up and down) over a very 
high threshold into the great parlour. Its contents 
are a broken-bellied virginal, a couple of crippled 
velvet chairs, with two or three mildewed pictures 
of mouldy ancestors, who look as dismally as if 
they came fresh from hell, with all their brimstone 
about them : these are carefully set at the further 
corner ; for the windows being every where broken, 
make it so convenient a place to dry poppies and 
mustard seed, that the room is appropriated to that 
use. 

' Next this parlour, as I said before, lies the 
pigeon-house ; by the side of which runs an entry, 
which' lets you on one hand and 'tother into a bed- 
chamber, a buttery, and a small hole called the 
chaplain's study : then follow a brewhonse, a little 
green and gilt parlour, and the great stairs, under 
which is the dairy : a little further, on the right, 
the servants' hall : and by the side of it, up six 
steps, the old \ady'& c\o%et for her private devo- 
tions; which haafcAattxcfeVnto tatYa^YGanBitad 
(** we imagine) tliat*t1teim**»»^*«*fc 
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she might have an eye on the men and maids. 
There are npon the ground-floor, in all, twenty- 
six apartments ; among which I most not forget a 
chamber which has in it a large antiquity of tim- 
ber, that seems to have been either a bedstead, or 
a cider-press. 

The kitchen is bnilt in form of a rotunda, being 
one vast vault to the top of the house ; where one 
aperture serves to let out the smoke^and let in the 
light. By the blackness of the walls, the circular 
fires, vast cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens and 
furnaces, you would think it either the forge of 
Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, or the temple of 
Moloch. The honour of this place has made such 
an impression on the country people, that they 
believe the witches keep their Sabbath here, and 
that once a year the devil treats them with infer- 
nal venison, a roasted tiger stuffed with tenpenny 
nails. 

Above stairs we have a number of rooms : you 
never pass out of one into another, but by the as- 
cent or descent^of two or three stairs. Our best 
room is very long and low, of the exact propor- 
tion of a band-box. In most of these rooms there 
are hangings of the finest work in the world, that 
is to say, those which Arachne spins from her own 
bowels. Were it not for this only furniture, the 
whole would be a miserable scene of naked walls, 
flawed ceiling, broken windows, and rusty locks. 
The roof is so decayed, that after a favourable 
shower we may expect a crop of mushrooms between 
the chinks of our floors. All the doors are as little 
and low as those to the cabins of packet-boats. 
These rooms have, for many years, had no other 
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inhabitant* than certain rats, whose very ' age 
renders them worthy of this seat, lor the very 
rats of this venerable house are grey; since these 
have not yet quitted it, we hope, at least, that this 
ancient mansion may not fall during the small 
remnant these poor animals have to live, who an 
now too infirm to remove to another. There is 
yet a small subsistence left them in the few re- 
maining books of the library. 

We had never seen half what I have described, 
but for a starched grey-headed steward, who is ss 
much an antiquity as any in this place, and looks 
tike an old family picture walked out of its frame. 
He entertained us as we passed from room to 
room with several relations of the family ; but his 
observations were particularly curious when, be 
came to the cellar : be informed us where stood 
the triple rows of butts of sack, and where were 
ranged the bottles of tent, for toasts in the morn- 
ing ; he pointed to the stands that supported the 
iron-hooped hogsheads of strong beer ; then step- 
ping to a corner, he lugged out the tattered frag- 
ments of an unframed picture : * This,' says he, 
with tears, ' was poor sir Thomas ! once master 
of all this drink. He had two sons, poor young 
masters ! who never arrived to the age of his beer; 
they both fell ill in this very room, and never went 
out on their own legs.' He could not pass by a 
heap of broken bottles without taking up a piece, 
to show us the arms of the family upon it. He 
then led us up the tower by dark winding stone 
steps, which landed us into several little rooms 
<MDe above another. Ot& tf Vte^^^^aaJkdup, 
•jkJ our guide wAnapeted \» \a * wx%^^fc«ai 
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sion of it : it seems the course of this noble blood 
was a little interrupted, about two centuries ago 
by a freak of the lady Frances, who was here taken 
in the fact with a neighbouring prior; ever since 
which the room has been nailed up, and branded 
with the name of the Adultery Chamber. The 
ghost of lady Frances is supposed to walk there,, 
and some prying maids of the family report that 
they have seen a lady in a fardingale through the 
key-hole : but this matter is hushed up, and the 
servants are forbid to talk of it 

I must needs have tired you with this long de- 
scription : but what engaged me in it was a ge- 
nerous principle to preserve the memory of that,, 
which itself must soon fall into dust, nay, perhaps 
part of it, before this letter reaches your hands. 

Indeed, we owe this old house the same kind of 
gratitude that we do to an old friend,who harbours- 
as in his declining condition, nay even in his last 
extremities. How fit is this retreat for uninterrupt- 
ed study, where no one that passes by can dream 
there is an inhabitant, and even those who would 
dine with us dare not stay under our roof! Any 
one that sees it, will own I could not have chosen 
a more likely place to converse with the dead in.. 
I had been mad, indeed, if I had left your grace 
for any one but Homer. But when I return to the 
living, I shall nave the sense to endeavour to con- 
verse with the best of them, and shall therefore, as 
soon as possible, tell you in person how much I 

I, &C 
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A CITIZEN'S COUNTRY-HOUSE. 
Ml, 

I remember to have seen a little French novel, 
giving an account of a citizen of Paris making an 
excursion into the country. He imagines himself 
about to undertake a long voyage to some strange 
region, where the natives were as different from 
the inhabitants of his own city as the most distant 
nations. He accordingly takes boat, and is landed 
at a village about a league from the capital. When 
he is set on shore, he is amazed to see the people 
speak the same language, wear the same dress, and 
use the same customs with himself. He, who 
had spent all his life within the sight of Pont 
Neuf, looked upon every one that lived out of 
Paris as a foreigner; and though the utmost ex* 
tent of his travels was not three miles, he was as 
much surprised, as he would have been to meet 
with a colony of Frenchmen on the Terra In- 
cognita. 

In your late paper on the amusements of Sun- 
day, you have set forth in what manner our citi- 
zens pass that day, which most of them devote to 
the country ; but I wish you had been more par- 
ticular in your descriptions of those elegant rural 
mansions, which at once show the opulence and 
the taste of our principal merchants, mechanics, 
and artificers. 

I went last Sunday, in compliance with a most 
pressing invitation from a friend, to spend the 
whole day with h\m «X Wkfc *\ ^aRafc\«\^ wate v 
vfeich he had fitted outfox V\% xtfosKwafc.* ^^ 
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week, from business. It is pleasantly situated, 
about three miles from London, on the side of a 
public road, from which it is separated by a dry 
ditch, over which is a little bridge, consisting of two 
narrow planks, leading to the house. From the 
lower part of the house there is no prospect ; but 
from the garrets, indeed, one may see two men 
hanging in chains on Kennington common, with a 
distant view of St. Paul's cupola enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke. I set out in the morning with my 
friend's book-keeper, who was my guide. When I 
came to the house, I found my friend in a black 
velvet cap sitting at the door smoking : he wel- 
comed me into the country, and after having made 
me observe the turnpike on my left, and the Gol- 
den Sheaf on my right, he conducted me into his 
bouse, where I was received by his lady, who 
made a thousand apologies for being catched in 
such a dishabille. 

The ball, for so I was taught to call it, had its 
white walls almost hid by a curious collection of 
prints and paintings. On one side was a large map 
of London, a plan and elevation of the Mansion 
House, with several lesser views of the public build- 
ings and halls : on the other was the Death of the 
Stag, finely coloured by Mr. Overton : close by the 
parlour-door there hung a pair of stag's horns ; over 
which there was laid across a red roquelo, and an 
amberheaded cane. Over the chimney-piece was 
my friend's picture, who was drawn bolt-upright 
in a full-bottomed periwig, a laced cravat with 
the fringed ends appearing throu^^WVta\v\*$&^ 
a sDitff-cohnred velvet coat vntii ^&W\s«fc\wD^ %> % 
red velvet waistcoat trimmed ^r\ti\ %&&, «^*"^ 
vol. r. K K 
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stuck in the bosom of bis shirt, and the other hold- 
ing oat a letter with this superscription : * To Mr. 
— , common-council-man of Farringdon-ward 
without.' - My eyes were then directed to another 
figure in a scarlet gown, who I was informed was my 
friend's wife's great great uncle,and had been sheriff 
and knighted in the reign of king James the* First 
Madam herself filled up a pannel on the opposite, 
side, in the habit of a shepherdess, smelling to a 
nosegay, and stroking a ram with gilt horns. 

I was then invited by my friend to see what he 
was pleased to call his garden, which was nothing 
more than a yard about thirty feet in length, and 
contained about a dozen little pots ranged on 
each side with lilies and coxcombs, supported by 
some old laths painted green, with bowls of to- 
bacco-pipes on their tops. At the end of this 
garden he bade me take notice of a little square 
building surrounded with filleroy, which he told 
me an alderman of great taste had turned into a 
temple, by erecting some battlements and spires 
of painted wood on the front of it : but concluded 
with a hint, that I might retire to it upon oc- 
casion. 

As the riches of the country are visible in the 

number of its inhabitants, and the elegance of 

their dwellings, we may venture to say that the 

present state of England is very flourishing and 

prosperous ; and if our taste for building increases 

with our opulence, for the next century, we shall 

be able to boast of finer country-seats belonging to 

our shopkeepers, 'Artificers, and other plebeians, 

than the most pomvo\i& te&WL\fass& *& l&a&g or 

Greece have ever texoitefc. Nl^rak^xWNw^ 
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of country-seats belonging to Pliny, Hortensius, Lu- 
'cullus, and other Romans. Tbdy were patricians of 
great rank arid fortune : there can therefore be no 
doubt of the excellence of their villas. Bat who 
fetes ever read of a Chinese-bridge belonging to an 
Attic tallow-chandler, or a Roman pastry-cook ? 
Or conld any of their shoemakers or tailors boast 
a villa with its tin cascades, paper statues, and 
Gothic root-houses? Upon the above principles we 
may expect, that posterity will, perhaps, see a 
cheesemonger's apUtrium at Brentford, a poulter- 
er^ theriotrophium at Cbiswick, and an ornithon in 
a fishmonger's garden at Putney. 

Fnfin the Connoisseur, 



A CITIZEN'S FAMILY SETTING OUT FOR BRIGHT- 

HELMSTONE. 

SIR, 

Tqat there are many disorders peculiar to the 
present age, which were entirely unknown to our 
forefathers, will, I believe, be agreed by all phy- 
sicians, especially as they find an increase of their 
fees from them. For instance, in the language of 
the advertisement, * Never were nervous disorder! 
more frequent :' we can hardly nieet with a lady 
that is not na-a-arvous to the last degree, though 
our mothers and grandmothers scarce ever heard 
the word nerves: the gentlemen too are affecfated 
in the same manner ; and even in the country this 
disorder has spread like the smaYV^o*, «AVdS»s5^ 
whole Tillage*. I have known * toast *»*<*°^ 
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glass of brandy in the morning to prevent his 
band shaking, while his wife has been obliged to 
have recourse to the same cordial in her tea, be- 
cause it otherwise would make her low-spirited. 
But there is an epidemical disorder, that was for- 
merly quite unknown, and even now wants a 
name, which seizes whole families here in towitat 
this season of the year. As I cannot define it, I 
shall not pretend to describe or aecount for it: 
but one would imagine, that the people were all bit 
by a mad dog, as the same remedy is thought ne- 
cessary. In a word, of whatever nature the com- 
plaint may be, it is imagined that nothing will re- 
move it, but spending the summer months in some 
dirty fishing town by the sea-shore ; and the water 
is judged to be the most efficacious, where there is 
the greatest resort of afflicted persons. 

I called upon a friend the other morning, in the 
city, pretty early, about business, when I was sur- 
prised to see a coach and four at the door which 
the 'prentice and book-keeper were loading with 
trunks, portmanteaus, baskets, and bandboxes. 
The front glass was screened by two round paper 
hat-cases hung up before it ; against one door was 
placed a guitar-case, and a red satin cardinal, 
lined and edged with fur, was pinned against the 
other; while the extremities of an enormous hoop- 
petticoat rested upon each window. These pre- 
parations were undoubtedly for a journey : and 
when I came in, I found the family were equipped 
accordingly. The lady-mother was dressed in a 
Joseph of scarlet duffil, buttoned down from the 
breast to the feet, mtYk *\&*^i^\>wsasst tied 
rfowii to her head m\k * ^Y&te Xssv^vfcw&v 
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little miss (about sixteen years of age) had a blue 
caniblet jacket, cuffed and lapeiled with pink satin, 
with a narrow edging of silver lace, a black beaver 
hat, covered on the outside with white shag, and 
cocked behind, with a silver button and loop, and 
a blue feather. The old gentleman had very little 
particular in his dress, as he wore his usual pom- 
padour-coloured coat with gilt buttons ; only he 
had added to it a scarlet-cloth waistcoat, with a 
broad tarnished gold lace, which was made when 
he was chosen of the common-council. Upon my 
entrance, I naturally asked them if they were 
going into the country ; to which the old lady re- 
plied in the affirmative, at the same time assuring 

me, that she was sorry to take Mr. from 

his business, but she was obliged to it on account 
of her health. ' Health !' says the old gentleman, 
' I don't understand your whim-whams, not I ; 
here it has cost me the Lord knows what in doc- 
tor's stuff already, without your being a pin the 
better for it ; and now you must lug me and all 
the family to Brighthemstone.' — * Why, my dear/ 

said the lady, ' you know, Dr. tells me, 

there is nothing will do my spirits so much good as 
bathing in the sea.' — ' The sea !' said the old gen- 
tleman; * why then could not you have taken 
lodgings at Gravesend, where I might have easily > 
come in the evening, and gone back time enough 
fox 'Change in the morning?' The good lady told 
him that he had no taste, that people of the best 
fashion went to Brighthemstone, and that it was 
high time .their girl should see a little of the world. 
To this, miss assented, by declaring liaaXve&Rfck. 
$ke bad been no where but to 1$te \\%^ x «b^:^^ 
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eas tie-concert, since she had left the boardii 
school. Both the females then asked me an hi 
dred questions, such as, Whether 'the sea loo* 
green, and how uracil bigger it Was than 1 
Thames, — till the maid gave them notice il 
every thing was pot op. Accordingly, I saw fh 
into the coach ; and the old lady did not fbrgel 
take the pug-dog with her, who, she declar 
should go every morning into the sea, as she I 
been told it was good for the mange. 

I cannot but agree with my city friend, t 
lodgings at Gravesend would answer all the c< 
mon purposes of a jaunt to Brighthelmstone ; 
though one pretence for visiting these places 
going into the country, peoplein fact do not'lei 
town, but rather carry London with : them. Tl 
way of living is exactly the same as here, and tt 
amusements not very different. They suffer thi 
selves to be mewed up in a little dirty lodgi 
with not half so good a prospect, or so good an ; 
as in the high road at Islington or Knightsbrid 
Their mornings are drawled away, with, perta 
a saunter upon the beach, which commands 
delightful view of half a dozen hoys, and as m 
fishing-smackB ; and if it was not for a loungi 
tfie coffee-house, or the bookseller's, they woulc 
at a loss how to fill up the vacant hours till din 
The evenings would hang no less heavy on tl 
hands, but for the ingenious contrivance of the 
sembly-room ; where, instead of enjoying the < 
temperature of the open air, they choose to swe 
in a crowd, and be almost suffocated with tl 
own breaths. AM to XXm, XSbr. to&k&Voh^ sum; 
diversion of jiggjtag V* *» ^ fcrifiufcafcfc'waol 
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country scrapers, — to say nothing of the calmer 
and less sudorific exerpise of the card-table. Bat 
what is most ridiculous, is the attention paid to 
dress in these pubhc retirements, where a gentle- 
man or a lady is, expected to appear, as gay as afr 
court, or at Ranelagh; consequently, ag soon as> 
yon arrive at them, you have bills civilly thrust into 
your hands, acquainting you, that there is such an 
one, a milliner, and such an one, an hairdresser^ 
from London. 

I au& a sincere v^eU-wisher to your paper, Sec, 

ANTONY FRESHWATER. 

B.Thornton. 
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CHARACTER OF A. MIGHTY GOOD KIND OF MAN* 
SIR, 

I have always thought your mighty good kind of 
man to be a very, good for nothing fellow ; and 
whoever is determined to think otherwise, may as 
well pass over what follows. 

The good qualities of a mighty good kind of man, 
if he has any, are of the negative kind. He does 
very little harm; but you never find him do any 
good. He is very decent in appearance, and takes 
care to have all the externals of sense and virtue ; . 
but you never perceive the heart concerned in any 
word, thought, or action. Not many love him, 
though very few think ill of him : to him every 
body is his * Dear sir,' though he cares not a far- 
thing for any body but himself. If he writes to 
you, though you have but the *l\£ta£& ^Rajsssrc^ 
tance with him, he begins with * Dear S\x > «a4.«Qftn. 
with, ' I am, good sir, your e* es tins*** «ak*S*»- 
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lionate friend, and most obedient bumble servant.' 
You may generally find bim in company with older 
persons than himself, but always with richer. He 
does not talk much; but he has a * Yes,' or a 
•Troe, sir,' or *Yoo observe very right, sir,' ft* 
every wordthatissaid ; which, with the old gentry, 
that love to hear themselves talk, makes him pats 
fur :> iiiiLl.ty ■■■■ii>il.!f and discerning, as well si i 
mighty good kind of man. It is so familiar to him 
to be agreeable, and be has gat such a habit of 
assenting to every thing advanced in company, 
that he does it without the trouble of thinking 
what heisabout. I have known such a one, after 
bavins approved an observation made by one of 
the company, Weal with ' Vliat Jon aay is very 
just,' to an opposite sentiment ti oni another : aud 
I liavB frequently made him contradict himself 
five times in a minute. As the weather is a prin- 
cipal and favourite topic of a mighty good kind of 
man, you may make him agree, that it is very hot, 
very cold, very cloudy, a fine sunshine, or it rains, 
snows, hails, or freezes, all in the same hour. The 
wind may be high, or not blow at all; it may be 
East, Went, North, or South, South East and 
by East, or in any point in the compass, or any 
point not in the compass, just as you please. 
This, in a stage-coach, makes him a mighty 
agreeable companion, as well as a mighty good 
kind of man. He is so civil, and so well-bred, 
that he would keep you standing half an hour un- 
covered in the rain, rather titan he would step into 
your chariot before yuu : and the dinner is in 
danger of growing cold, if you attempt to place 
kirn at the upper end oi tiie table- He would not 
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suffer a glass of wine to approach his lips, till he 
drank the health of half the company, and would 
Sooner rise hungry from table, than not drink to 
the other half before dinner is over, lest he should 
offend any by his neglect. He never forgets to hob 
or nob with the lady of the family, and by no 
means omits to toast her fire-side. He is sure to 
take notice of little master and miss, when they 
appear after dinner, and is very assiduous to win 
their little hearts by almonds and raisins, which he 
never fails to carry about him for that purpose. 
This of course recommends him to mamma's es- 
teem : and he is not only a mighty good kind of 
man, but she is certain he would make a mighty 
good husband. 

No man is half so happy in his friendships. 
Almost every one he names is a friend of his, and 
every friend a mighty good kind of man. I had 
the honour of walking lately with one of those good 
creatures from the Royal Exchange to Piccadilly ; 
and, I believe, he pulled off his hat to every third 
person we met, with a * How do you do, my dear 
sir !' though I found he hardly knew the names of 
five of these intimate acquaintances. I was highly 
entertained with the greeting between my com* 
panion, and another mighty good kind of .man that 
we met in the Strand. You would have thought 
they were brothers, and that they had not seen one 
another for many years, by their mutual expres- 
sions of joy at meeting. They both talked to- 
gether, not with, a design of opposing each other, 
but through eagerness to approve what eadh ^tfes* 
•said. I caught them frequent^, «xyB&%«» v ^«^ 
together, and 'Very tn»; *^[<*m* ^wsrs ***^ 

vol. V. 1,1, 
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my dear sir)' and at last, having exhausted their 
* favourite topic of, what news, and the weather, 
they concluded with each begging to have the vast ' 
pleasure of an agreeable evening with the other 
very soon ; but parted without naming either time 
or place. 

. I remember, at Westminster,- a mighty good 
kind of boy, though he was generally hated by his 
school-fellows, was the darling of the dame where 
he boarded, as by his means she knew who did all 
the mischief in the house. He always finished his 
exercise before he went to play : you could never 
find afalse concord in his prose, or a false quantity 
in his verse ; and he made huge amends for the 
want of sense and spirit in his compositions, by 
having very few grammatical errours. If you could 
not call him a scholar, you must allow he took 
great pains not to appear a dunce. At the uni- 
versity he never railed attending his tutors 
lectures, was constant at prayers night and morn- 
ing, never missed gates, or the hall at meal-times, 
was regular in his academical exercises, and took 
pride in appearing, on all occasions, with masters 
of arts, and he was happy, beyond measure, in 
being acquainted with some of the heads of houses, 
who were glad through him to know what passed 
among the under graduates. Though he was not 
reckoned, by the college, to be a Newton, a Locke, 
or a Bacon, he was universally esteemed by the 
senior part, to be a mighty good kind of young 
man ; and this even placid turn of mind has re- 
commended him to no small preferment in the 
chnrch. 
We may observe, when these mighty good kind 
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of young men come into the world, their attention 
to appearances and externals, beyond which the 
generality of people seldom examine, procures 
them a much better subsistence, and a more re- 
putable situation in life, than ever their abilities, 
or their merit, could otherwise entitle them to. 
Though they are seldom advanced very high, yet, 
if such a one is in orders, he gets a tolerable living, 
or is appointed tutor to a dunce of quality, or is 
made companion to him on his travels ; and then, 
on his return, he is a mighty polite, as well as a 
mighty good kind of man. If he is to be a lawyer, 
his being such a mighty good kind of man will 
make the attorneys supply him with special plead- 
ings, or bills and answers to draw, as he is suffi- 
ciently qualified by his slow genius to be a dray- 
horse of the law. But though he can never hope 
to be a chancellor, or an archbishop, yet if be is 
admitted of the medical college in Warwick-lane, 
he will have a good chance to be at the top of 
their profession, as the success of the faculty de- 
pends chiefly on old women, fanciful and hysterical 
young ones, whimsical men, and young children ; 
among the generality of whom, nothing recom- 
mends a person so much as his being a mighty good 
kind of man. 

I must own, that a good man, and a man of 
sense, certainly should have every thing that this 
kind of man has : yet, if he possesses no more, 
much is wanting to finish and complete his cha- 
racter. Many are deceived by French paste : it 
has the lustre and brilliancy of a real diamond, but 
the want of hardness, the essential property of this 
valuable jewel, discovers the counterfeit, aud shows 
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it to be of no intrinsic value whatsoever. If the 
heed and the heart are left oat in the character of 
any man, yon might as well look for a perfect 
beauty in a female face without a nose, as to ex- 
pect to find a Tamable man without sensibility and 
understanding. But it often happens, that these 
mighty good kind of men are wolves in sheep's 
clothing ; that their want of parts is supplied by an 
abundance of cunning, and the outward behaviour 
and deportment calculated to entrap the short- 
sighted and unwary. 

Where this is not the case, I cannot help think- 
ing that these kind of men are no better thai 
blanks in the creation: if they are not unjust 
stewards, they are certainly to be reckoned un- 
profitable servants, and I would recommend, that 
this harmless, inoffensive, insipid, mighty good kind 
of man should be married to a character of a very 
different stamp, the mighty good sort of woman — 
an account of whom I shall give you in a day or 
two. I am your humble servant, &c 

B. Thornton. 



CHARACTER OF A MIGHTY GOOD SORT OF WOMAW. 

I suppose the female part of my readers are very 
impatient to see the character of a mighty good 
sort of woman ; and doubtless every mighty good 
kind of man is anxious to know what sort of a 
wife I have picked out for him. 

The mighty good sort of woman is civil with- 
out good-breeding, kind without good-nature, 
friendly without affection, and devout without 
religion. She wishes to be thought every thing 
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she is not, and would have others looked upon to 
be every thing she really is. If you will take her 
word, she detests scandal from her heart : yet, if a 
young lady happens to be talked of as being too 
gay, with a significant shrug of her shoulders, and 
shake of her head, she confesses, ' It is too true, 
and the whole town says the same thing.' She it 
the most compassionate creature living!. And is 
ever pitying one person, and eorry for another* 
She is a great dealer in buts, and iff, and half sen- 
tences, and does more mischief with a may be, and 
Til say no more, than she could do by speaking out* 
She confirms the truth of any story more by her 
fears and doubts, than if she had given proof po- 
sitive ; though she always concludes with a ' Let 
us hope otherwise.' 

One principal business of a mighty good sort of 
woman is the regulation of families : and she ex- 
tends a visitatorial power over all her acquaintance. 
She is the umpire in aU differences between man 
and wife, which she is sure to foment and increase 
by pretending to settle them ; and her great im- 
partiality and regard for both leads her always to 
side with one against the other. She has a most 
penetrating and discerning eye into the faults of 
the family, and takes ca/e to pry into all their se- 
crets, that she may reveal them. If a man hap- 
pens to stay out too late in the evening, she is 
sure to rate him handsomely the next time she sees 
him, and takes special care to tell him, in the 
hearing of his wife, what a bad husband he is : or 
if the lady goes to Ranelagh, or is engaged in a 
party at cards, she will keep the poor husband 
company, that he might not be dull, and entertains 
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him all the while with the imperfections of his 
wife. She has also the entire disposal of the chil- 
dren in her own hands, and can disinherit them, 
provide for them, marry them, or confine them to 
a state of celibacy, just as she pleases : she fixes 
the lad's pocket-money at school, and allowance at 
the university; and has sent many an untoward 
boy to sea for education. But the young ladies 
are more immediately under her eye, and, in the 
grand point of matrimony, the choice or refusal 
depends solely upon her. One gentleman is too 
young, another too old ; one will run out his for- 
tune, another has too little; one is a professed 
rake, another a sly sinner; and she frequently 
tells the girl, ' Tis time enough to marry yet,' 
till at last there is nobody will have her. But the 
most favourite occupation of a mighty good sort 
of woman is, the superintendance of the servants: 
she protests, there is not a good one to be got ; 
the men are idle, and thieves, and the maids are 
sluts, and good for nothing hussies. In her own 
family she takes care to separate the men from the 
maids, at night, by the whole height of the house; 
these are lodged in the garret, while John takes 
up his roosting-place in the kitchen, or is stuffed 
into the turn-up seat in the passage, close to the 
street-door. She rises at ^ve in the summer, and 
at daylight in the winter, to detect them in giving 
away broken victuals, coals, candles, &c. and her 
own footman is employed the whole morning in 
carrying letters of information to the masters and 
mistresses, wherever she sees, or rather imagines, 
this to be practised. She has caused many a mao- 
aeirant to lose his place for romping in the 
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kitchen, and many a maid has been turned away, 
upon her account, for dressing at the men, as she 
calls it, looking out at the window, or standing at 
the street-door, in a summer's evening. I am ac- 
quainted with three maiden-sisters, all mighty good 
sort of women, who, to prevent any ill conse- 
quences, will not keep a footman at all; and it it 
at the risk of their place, that the maids have any 
comers qfter them, nor will, on any account, a bro- 
ther or a male cousin be suffered to visit them. 

A distinguishing mark of a mighty good sort of 
a woman is, her extraordinary pretensions to reli- 
gion : she never misses church twice a day, in 
order to take notice of those who are absent : and 
she is always lamenting the decay of piety in these 
days. With some of them, the good Dr. Whitefield, 
or, the good Dr. Romaine, is ever in their mouths : 
and they look upon the whole bench of bishops to 
be very Jews in comparison of these saints. The 
mighty good sort of woman is also very charitable 
in outward appearance ; for, though she would not 
relieve a family in the utmost distress, she deals 
out her halfpence to every common beggar, parti- 
cularly at the church-door ; and she is eternally 
soliciting other people to contribute to this or that 
public charity, though she herself will not give six- 
pence to any one of them. An universal bene- 
volence is another characteristic of a mighty good 
sort of woman, which renders her (as strange as it 
may seem) of a most unforgiving temper. Heaven 
knows, she bears nobody any ill-will ; but if a 
tradesman has disobliged her, the honestest man 
in all the world becomes the most arrant rogue ; 
and she cannot rest till she has persuaded all hec 
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acquaintance to torn him off as well as heneK 
• Every one is with ber ' The best creature in the 
universe,' while they are intimate; bat npon any 
slight difference—' Oil — she was vastly mistaken 
in the person; — she thought them good sort of 
bodies— —but — she has done with them :— other 
people will find them out as well as herself:—— 
that's all the harm she wishes mem. ' 

As the mighty good sort of women differ from 
each other, according to their age and situation in 
life, I shall endeavour to point ont their several 
marks, by which we may distinguish them. And 
first, for the most common character :— If she 
happens to be of that neutral sex, an old maid, 
you may find her out by her prim look, her formal 
gesture, and the sea-saw motion of her head in con- 
versation. Though a most rigid Protestant, her 
religion savours very much of the Roman Ca- 
tholic, as she holds that almost every one must be 
damned except herself. But the leven that rum 
mostly through her whole composition, is a de- 
testation of that odious creature, man, whom 
she affects to loath as much as some people 
do a rat or a toad ; and this affectation she cloaks 
under a pretence of a love of God, at a time of 
life when it must be supposed, that she can love 
nobody, or rather nobody loves her. If the mighty 
good sort of body is young and unmarried, besides 
the usual tokens, you may know her by her quar- 
relling with her brothers, thwarting her sisters, 
■napping her rather, and overruling her mother, 
though it is ten to one she is the favourite of 
both. All her acquaintance cry her up as a mighty 
discreet kind of body ; and as she affects an in- 
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difference for the men, though not a total anti- 
pathy, it is a wonder if the giddy girls, her sisters, 
are not married before her, which she would look 
upon as the greatest mortification that could hap* 
pen to her. Among the mighty good sort of 
women in wedlock, we must not reckon the tame 
domestic animal, who thinks it her duty to take 
care of her house, and be obliging to her husband. 
On the contrary, she is negligent of Jier home- 
affairs, and studies to recommend herself more 
abroad than in her own house. If she pays a re- 
gular round of visits, if she behaves decently at 
the card-table, if she is ready to come into any 
party of pleasure, if she pays no regard to her 
husband, and puts her children out to nurse, she 
is not a good wife, or a good mother, perhaps ; 
but she is a mighty good sort of woman. 

As I diposed of the mighty good kind of man in 
marriage, it may be expected, that I should find 
out a proper match also for the mighty good kind 
of woman. To tell you my opinion then — if she 
is old, I would give her to a young rake, being the 
character she loves best at her heart: — or, if she 
is mighty young, mighty handsome, mighty rich, 
as well as a mighty good sort of woman, I will 
marry her myself, as I am unfortunately a ba- 
chelor. Your very humble servant, &c. 

B. Thornton. 



DEFENCE OF RIDDLES : IN A LETTER TO A LADT. 

It is with wonderful satisfaction I find you are 
grown such an adept in the occult arts, and that 

VOL. v. MM 
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you take a laudable pleasure in the ancient and 
ingenious study of juaking and solving riddles. It 
is a science, undoubtedly, of most necessary ac- 
quirement, and deserves to make a part in the me- 
ditation of both sexes. Those of yours may by 
this means very innocently indulge their usual cu- 
riosity of discovering and disclosing a secret; 
whilst such amongst ours who have a turn for deep 
speculations, and are fond of puzzling themselves 
and others, may exercise their faculties this way 
with much private satisfaction, and without the 
least disturbance to the public. It is an art in- 
deed which I would recommend to the encourage- 
ment of both the universities, as it affords the easi- 
est and shortest method of conveying some of the 
most useful principles of logic, and might therefor* 
be introduced as a very proper substitute in the 
room of those dry systems, which are at present in 
vogue in those places of education. For as it con- 
sists in discovering truth under borrowed appear- 
ances, it might prove of wonderful advantage,, in' 
every branch of learning, by habituating the mind 
to separate all foreign ideas, and consequently pre- 
serving it from that grand source of errour, the 
being deceived by false connections. Tn short, 
Timoclea, this your favourite science contains the 
sum of all human policy ; an(J as there is no pass- 
ing through the world without sometimes mixing 
with fools and knaves, who would not choose to 
be master of the enigmatical art, in order, on pro- 
per occasions, to be able to lead aside craft and 
impertinence from their aim, by the convenient 
artifice of a prudent ftaqgatafel V. ^^\Saa maxim 
•f a very wise prince, VYaX * ^ Nfc* Yam* im 
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iow to dissemble, knows not how to reign :* and I 
iesire you would receive it as mine, that 'he 
vho knows not how to riddle, knows not how to 
ive.* 

But besides the general usefulness of this art, it 
arill have a further recommendation to all true ad- 
nirers of antiquity, as being practised by the most 
considerable personages of early times. It is al- 
nost three thousand years ago since Samson pro- 
posed his famous riddle so well known ; though the 
idvocates for ancient learning must forgive me, if, 
n this article, I attribute the superiority to the 
noderns ; for if we may judge of the skill of the 
former in this profound art by that remarkable 
specimen of it, the geniuses of those early ages 
were by no means equal to those which our times 
iave produced. But as a friend of mine has 
lately finished, and intends very shortly to publish, 
i most learned work in folio, wherein he has fully 
proved that important point, I will not anticipate 
the pleasure you will receive by perusing this cu- 
ious performance. In the mean while let it be 
remembered, to the immortal glory of this art, 
that the wisest man, as well as the greatest prince 
that ever lived, is said to have amused himself and 
i neighbouring monarch in trying the strength of 
sach other's talents in this way; several riddles, 
it seems, having passed between Solomon and 
Hiram, upon condition, that he who failed in the 
tolution should incur a certain penalty. It is re- 
corded likewise of the great rather of poetry, even 
the divine Homer himself, that be had a taste of 
this sort; and we are told by a Greek writer of 
lis life, that he died with vexation for not fefeui 
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able to discover a riddle which was proposed to 
him by some fishermen at a certain bland called 
Jo. Melmtth. 



ON PUNS AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR WIT. 

It is a great convenience to those who want wit to 
furnish out a conversation, that there is something 
or other, in all companies where it is wanted, sub- 
stituted in its stead, which, according to their 
taste, does the business as well. Of this nature is 
the agreeable pastime in country-halls of cross pur- 
poses, questions and commands, and the like. A 
little superior to these are those who can play at 
crambo, or cap verses. Then above them are such 
as can make verses, that is, rhyme ; and among 
those who have the Latin tongue, such as use to 
make what they call golden verses. Commend 
me also to those who have not brains enough for 
any of thesc^exercises, and yet do not give up their 
pretensions to mirth. These can slap you on tbt 
back unawares, laugh loud, ask you how you do 
with a twang on your shoulders, say you are doll 
to-day, and laugh a voluntary to put you in hu- 
mour - } not to mention the laborious way among the 
minor poets, of making things come into such and 
such a shape, as that of an egg, a hand, an axe, 
or any thing that nobody had ever thought on 
before for that purpose, or which would have cost 
a great deal of pains to accomplish it if they did. 
But all these methods, though they are mechanical, 
and may be arrived fcW\\h^%\£^^v*»s&%city, 
do not serve au honeat %e*tften«Kw ntas* ^waa*^ 
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for his ordinary occasions; therefore it is abso* 
lately necessary that the poor in imagination should 
have something which may be serviceable to them 
at all hoars, upon all common occurrences. That 
which we call panning is therefore greatly affected 
by men of small intellects. These men need not 
be concerned with you for the whole sentence; 
but if they can say a quaint thing, or bring in a 
word which sounds like any one word you have 
spoken to them, they can turn the discourse, or 
distract you so that you cannot go on, and by con- 
sequence, if they cannot be as witty as you are, 
they can hinder your being any wittier than they 
are. Thus, if you talk of a candle, he ' can deal* 
with you; and if you ask him to help you to some 
bread, a punster should think himself very ' ill- 
bred' if he did not ; and if he is not as ' well-bred' 
as yourself, he hopes for 'grains' of allowance. 
If yon do not understand that last fancy, you must 
recollect that bread is made of grain; and so they 
go on for ever, without possibility of being ex- 
hausted. 

There is another kind of people of small facul- 
ties, who supply want of wit with want of breed- 
ing ; and because women are both by nature and 
education more offended at any thing which is im- 
modest than we men are, these are ever harping 
upon things they ought not to allude to, and deal 
mightily in double meanings. Every one's own 
observation will suggest instances enough of this 
kind, without my mentioning any ; for your double 
meaners are dispersed up and down turou^h. all 
parts of town or city, where thexe we wj V* dStafe* 



people whom we have not indeed late] 
much of, and those are your ' biters.' 

A biter is oue who tells you a thing you 
reason to disbelieve in itself, and pert 
given yon, before lie bit you, no reason 1 
Here it for his saying it ; and if you give un 
laughs in your face, and triumphs that be 
ceived yon. In a word, a biter is one wb 
yon a fool, because yon do not think him i 
This description of him one may insist up. 
a just one; for what else but a degree of 
is it, to depend upon deceit for what yea 
another, be it in point of wit, or interest 
thing else ? 

This way of wit is called ' biting,' by 
pbor taken from beasts of prey,' which 
harmless and unarmed animals, and lot 
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low fops, who are governed by the eye, and admire 
every thing that struts in vogue, took up from the 
sharpers the phrase of biting, and used it upon all 
occasions, either to disown any nonsensical stuff 
they should talk themselves, or evade the force of 
what was reasonably said by others. Thus, when 
one of these cunning creatures was entered into a 
debate with you, whether it was practicable in the 
present state of affairs to accomplish such a propo- 
sition, and you thought he had let fall what de- 
stroyed his side of the question, as soon as yon 
looked with an earnestness ready to lay hold of it, 
he immediately cried, ' Bite/ and you were im- 
mediately to acknowledge all that part was in jest. 
They carry this to all the extravagance imaginable ; 
and if one of these witlings knows any particulars 
which may give authority to what he says, he is 
still the more ingenious if he imposes upon your 
credulity. I remember a remarkable instance cf 
this kind. There came up a shrewd young fellow 
to a plain young man, his countryman, and taking 
him aside with a grave concerned countenance, goes 
on at this rate : ' I see you here, and haveyou heard 
nothing out of Yorkshire? — You look so surprised 
yon could not have heard of it — and yet the par-' 
ticulavs are such that it cannot be false : I am sorry 
I am got into it so far that now I must tell you; 
bnt I know not but it may be for your service to 
know. On Tuesday last, just after dinner — you 
know his manner is to smoke — opening his box, 
your father fell down dead in an apoplexy/ The 
youth showed the filial sorrow which he <ra^&.— - 
Upon which the witty man cned, * 'Stofe.* ^ass«fc>» 
nothing in all this.' 



factors, to go to the gaol, and bargain fo 
rase with tilt criminal himself. A goi 
fellow did bo last sessions, and was admit! 
condemned men on the morning wherein! 
The surgeon communicated his aniineai 
into discourse with a little fellow, wh 
twelve shillings, and insisted upon fiftet 
body. The fellow wbo killed the office! 
gate, very forwardly, and like a man 
willing to deal, told him, ' Look yon, 
geon, that little dry fellow, who lias I 
starved ail his life, and is now half dead 
cannot answer your purpose. I have i 
highly and freely, my veins are fall, I 
pined in imprisonment ; yan see my cresl 
your knife, and after Jack Catch has d< 
my honour yon will find me as sound 
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THE PLAYTHINGS OF MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 

Herb follow the instructions of Cornelius Scrib- 
lerns concerning the plays and playthings to be 
used by his son Martin. 

' ' Play was invented by the Lydians, as a remedy 
against hanger. Sophocles says of Palamedes, 
that he invented dice to serve sometimes instead 
of a dinner. It is therefore wisely contrived by 
nature, that children, as they have, the keenest ap- 
petites, are most addicted to plays. From the 
same cause, and from the unprejudiced and incor- 
rupt simplicity of their minds, it proceeds, that the 
plays of the ancient children are preserved more 
entire than any other of their customs. In this 
matter I would recommend to all who have con- 
cern in my son's education, that they deviate not 
in the least from the primitive and simple anti- 
quity. 

' To speak first of the whistle, as it is the first 
of all playthings. I will have it exactly to cor- 
respond with the ancient fistula, and accordingly 
to be composed septem paribus diqjuncta cicutis. 

1 1 heartily wish a diligent search may be made 
after the true crepitaculum, or rattle of the an- 
cients, for that (as Architus Tarentinus was of 
opinion) kept the children from breaking earthen- 
ware. The China cups in these days are not at all 
the safer for the modern rattles ; which is an evi- 
dent proof how far their crepitacula exceeded 
ours 

' I would not have Martin as yet to tAAramgb <%. 
top, till I am better infortned Ntaefcvct ^tofe\xo<3«s». 
which was recommended \sy C«&o,\)fe t«2&?j * x 
vol. v. m k 
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present tops, or rather the hoop which the boyt 
drive with a stick. Neither cross and pile, nor 
dncks and drakes, are quite so ancient as handy 
daddy, though Macrobius and St. Augustine take 
notice of the first, and M iuutius Fcelix describes 
the latter; but handy-daddy is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Plato, and Aristophanes. 

' The play which the Italians call cinque and the 
French mourre, is extremely ancient j it was played 
at by Hymen and Cnpid at the marriage of Pysche, 
and termed by the Latins digitu tnicare, 

1 Julius Pollux describes the omilla or chuck- 
farthing : though some will have our modern chuck- 
farthings to be nearer the aphetinda of the an- 
cients. He also mentions the basilinda, or Kiug I 
am ; and mynda, or hooper's-hide. 

* But the chytrindra, described .- by the same 
author, is certainly not our hot-cockles ; for that 
was by pinching, and not by striking ; though there 
are good authors who affirm the rathapigisnws to 
be yet nearer the modern hot-cockles. My sob 
Martin may use either of them indifferently, they 
being equally antique. 

' Building of houses, and riding upon sticks, 
have been used by children of all ages, Edificcrt 
cusaSy quitare in arundine longa. Yet I much 
doubt whether the riding upon sticks did not come 
into use after the age of the centaurs. 

' There is one play which shows the gravity of 

ancient education, called the acinetinda, in which 

children contended who could longest stand still. 

This we have suffered to oerish entirely ; and, if 

I might be allowed to gun*, W^m* wtas»\V| lost 

among the French. 
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' I will permit my son to play at apodidascinda, 
which can be no other than our puss in the corner. 

* Julius Pollux, in his ninth book, speaks of the 
melolonthe, or the kite ; bat I question whether 
the kite of antiquity was the same with ours : and 
though the Opri^oxowJa, or quail-fighting, is what 
is most taken notice of, they had doubtless cock- 
matches also, as is evident from certain ancient 
gems and relievos. 

' In a word, let my son Martin disport himself at 
any game truly antique, except one, which was in- 
vented by a people among the* Thracians, who 
hung up one of their companions in a rope, and 
gave him a knife, to cut himself down ; which if 
he railed in, he was suffered to hang till he was 
dead ; and this was only reckoned a sort of joke. 
I am utterly,against this, as barbarous and cruel. 

* I cannot conclude, without taking notice of 
the beauty of the Greek names, whose etymologies 
acquaint us with the nature of the sports ; and how 
infinitely, both in sense and sound, they excel our 
barbarous names of plays.' 

Notwithstanding the foregoing injunctions of 
Dr. Cornelius, he yet condescended to allow the 
child the use of some few modern playthings ; such 
as might prove of any bene$f to his mind, by in- 
stilling an early notion of the sciences. For ex- 
ample, he found that marbles taught him percus- 
sion, and the laws of motion; nutcrackers, the use 
of the lever ; swinging on the ends of a board, the 
balance ; bottle-screws, the vice ; whirligigs, the 
axis and peritrochia; bird-cages, the pulley % uul 
tops, the centrifugal motion. 

Other* of his sports ¥r«re fcrihst cixf«&>*> >s 
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prove his tender soul even in virtue and morality. 
We shaU only instance one of the most useful and 
instructive, bobcherry, which teaches at once two 
noble virtues, patience and constancy; the first 
in adhering to the pursuit of one end, the latter in 
bearing a disappointment. 

Besides all these, he taught him, as a diversion, 
an odd and secret manner of stealing, according 
to the custom of the Lacedaemonians ; wherein he 
succeeded so well, that he practised it to the day 
of his death. Pope, 



DIVERSITY OF GENIUS : OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF 

THE BATHOS. 

I shall range these confined and less copious ge- 
niuses under proper classes, and, the better to 
give their pictures to the reader, under the names 
of animals of some sort or other; whereby he will 
be enabled, at the first sight of such as shall daily 
come forth, to know to what kind to refer, and 
with what authors to compare them. 

1. The Flying Fishes : These are writers who 
now and then rise upon their fins, and fly out of 
the profound ; but their wings are soon dry, and 
they drop down to the bottom. G. S. A. H. C G. 

2. The Swallows are authors that are eternally 
skimming and fluttering up and down; but aU 
their agility is employed to catch flies. L. T. 
W. P. Lord H. 

3. The Ostrich^ ut* vouch, whose heaviness 
rarely permits them to tm ^KroasS«^ ^vksvOba 

ground ; their wing* ate <&**> ^fe^^^to"^^* 
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and their motion is between flying and walking ; 
but then they run very fast D. F. L. E. The 
hon. E. H. 

4. The Parrots are they that repeat another's 
words in such a hoarse odd voice, as makes them 
seem their own. W. B. W. H. CC. The re- 
verend D. D. 

5. The Didappers are authors that keep them- 
selves long out of sight, under water, and come up 
now and then where you least expected them. 
Lu W. G. D. Esq. The hon. sir W. Y. 

6. The Porpoises are unwieldy and big; they 
put all their numbers into a great turmoil and tem- 
pest : but whenever they appear in plain light, 
which is seldom, they are only shapeless and ugly 
monsters. I. D. C. G. I. O. 

7. The Frogs are such as can neither walk nor 
fly, but can leap and bound to admiration : they 
live generally in the bottom of a ditch, and make 
a great noise whenever they thrust their heads 
above water. E. W. L. M. esq. T. D. gent. 

8. The Eels are obscure authors, that wrap 
themselves up in their own mud, but are mighty 
nimble and pert. L. W. L. T. P. M. General C. 

9. The Tortoises are slow and chill, and, like 
pastoral writers, delight much in gardens: they 
have for the most part a fine embroidered shell, 
and underneath it a heavy lump. A. P. W. B. 
L. E. The right hon. E. of S. 

These are the chief characteristics of the Ba- 
thos : and in each of these kinds we have the com- 
fort to be blessed with sundry and m»amfo\& &*£>&*• 
spirits in this our island. "£<*$** 
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THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE BATHOS. 

Thus have I, my dear countrymen, with incredible 
pains and diligence, discovered the hidden source* 
of the Bathos, or, as I may say, broke open the 
abysses of this great deep. And having now esta- 
blished good and wholesome laws, what remains 
but that all true moderns, with their utmost might, 
do proceed to put the same in execution ? In order 
whereto, I think I shall, in the second place, highly 
deserve of my country, by proposing such a scheme 
as may facilitate this great end. 

As our number is confessedly far superior to that 
of the enemy, there seems nothing wanting but 
unanimity among ourselves. It is therefore hum- 
bly offered, that all and every individual of the 
Bathos do enter into a firm association, and incor- 
porate into one regular body: whereof every 
member, even the meanest, will someway contri- 
bute to the support of the whole ; in like manner 
as the weakest reeds, when joined in one bundle, 
become infrangible. To which end, our art ought 
to be put upon the same foot with other arts of 
this age. The vast i mpro vement of modern manu- 
factures ariseth from their being divided into se- 
veral branches, and parcelled out to several trades : 
for instance, in clock-making, one artist makes the 
balance, another the spring, another the crown- 
wheels, a fourth the case, and the principal work- 
man puts all together ; to this economy we owe 
the perfection of our modern writers ; and doubt* 
less we also might thai of our modern poetry and 

rhetoric, were the »e^ wA ^ \r»s^ <wt ii 

the like manner. 
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Nothing is more evident, than that divers per- 
sons, no other way remarkable, have each a strong 
disposition to the formation of some particular 
trope or figure. Aristotle saith, that the hyper- 
bole is an ornament fit for young men of quality ; 
accordingly we find in those gentlemen a wonder- 
ful propensity towards it, which is marvelously 
improved by travelling : soldiers also and seamen 
are very happy in the same figure. The peri- 
phrasis or circumlocution is the peculiar talent of 
country farmers ; the proverb and apologue, of 
old men at clubs ; the illipsis, or speech by half 
words, of ministers and politicians ; the aposiopesis, 
of courtiers; the litotes, and diminution, of ladies, 
whisperers, and backbiters ; and the anadiploids of 
common criers and hawkers, who, by redoubling 
the same words, persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green bastings, or new ballads. Epithets 
may be found in great plenty at Billingsgate, sar- 
casm and irony learned upon the water, and the 
epiphonema or exclamation frequently from the 
bear-garden, and as frequently from the * Hear 
him* of the bouse of commons. 

Now each man applying his whole time and 
genius upon his particular figure, would doubtless 
attain to perfection : and when each became in- 
corporated and sworn into the society, as hath 
been proposed, a poet or orator would have no 
more to do but to send to* the particular traders in 
each kind ; to the metaphorist for his allegories, to 
the simile-maker for his comparisons, to the ironist 
for his sarcasms, to the apophthegamist for tu& *«fe- 
tences, &c. ; whereby a dedicaftoYt ox a^R^w w&k. 
be composed in a moment, \3nfc ««^«\Kt «s>oa^ 
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liaving nothing to do bat to pat together ail the 
materials. 

I therefore propose that there be contrived, 
with all convenient dispatch, at the public expense, 
a rhetorical chest of drawers, consisting of three 
stories ; the highest for the deliberative, the middle 
for the demonstrative, and the lowest for the judi- 
cial. These sliall be subdivided into loci or places, 
being repositories for matter and argument in the 
several kinds of oration or writing ; and every 
drawer shall again be subdivided into cells, re- 
sembling those of cabinets for rarities. The apart- 
ment for peace or war, and that of the liberty of 
the press, may in a very few days be filled with 
several arguments perfectly new ; and the vitu- 
perative partition will as easily be replenished 
with a most choice collection, entirely of the 
growth and manufacture of the present age. Every 
composer will soon be taught the use of this cabi- 
net, and how to manage all the registers of it, 
which will be drawn out much in the manner of 
those in an organ. 

The keys of it must be kept in honest hands, by 
some reverend prelate, or valiant officer, of un- 
questionable loyalty and affection to every present 
establishment in church and state; which will 
sufficiently guard against any mischief which might 
otherwise be apprehended from it 

And being lodged in such hands, it may be at 
discretion let out by the day, to several great ora- 
tors in both houses ; from whence it is to be hoped 
much profit and £&m m\Y ra&tue to our society. 
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A RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 

An epic poem, the critics agree, is the greatest 
work human nature is capable of. They have al- 
ready laid down many mechanical rales for com- 
positions of this sort, but at the same time they 
cut off almost all undertakers from the possibility 
of ever performing them ; for the first qualifies* 
tion they unanimously require in a poet is a ge- 
nius. I shall here endeavour, for the benefit of 
my countrymen, to make it manifest, that epic 
poems may be made without a genius, nay, without 
learning or much reading. This must necessarily 
be of great use to all those who confess they never 
read, and of whom the world is convinced they 
never learn. Moliere observes of making a dinner, 
that any man can do it with money ; and if a pro- 
fessed cook cannot do without it, he has his art 
for nothing : the same may be said of making a 
poem : it is easily brought about by him that has a 
genius, but the skill lies in doing it without one. 
In pursuance of this end, I shall present the reader 
with a plain and sure recipe, by which any author 
in the Bathos may be qualified for this grand per- 
formance. 

To make an Epic Poem, 

For the Fable. Take out of any old poem, history- 
book, romance, or legend (for instance, Geoffry 
of Monmouth, or don Belianis of Greece) those 
parts of story which afford most scope for long 
descriptions : put these pieces togettaT > wu\^Kw<*i 
all the adventures you fancy into one \a\&> l 1 ^ 
take a hero, whom you may cYioo%fc fox ^fc *w«o^ 

vol. v. o o 
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of Ilia name, and put trim in the midst of ti 
ventures : there let him work for twelve bo 
the end of which yon may take him oat, rei 
pared to conqoer or to marry ; it being at 
that the conclusion of an epic poem be fori 

To intke an Episode. Take any remain 
venture of jour former collection, in wh 
could no way involve your hero; or any 
tunate accident that was too good to be 
away; and it will be of use, applied to ar 
person, who may be lost and evaporate 
course of the work, without the least dai 
the composition. 

For the Moral rat Allegory. These yon : 
tract out of the fable afterwards, at your 
be sure yon strain them sufficiently. 

Far the Manner*. For those of the bero, 
the lies! qualities you can find in the mt 
bra ted hero<* of antiquity : if they will no 
dnced to a consistency, lay them all on a he 
him. But be sure they are qualities whi 
patron would be thought to have ; and to 
any mistake which the world may be sol 
.select from the alphabet those capital tett 
compose his name, and set them at the hi 
dedication or poem. However, do not 
the exact quantity of these virtues, it m 
determined whether or no it be necessary 
hero of a poem to be an honest man. 
under characters, gather them from Hoi 
Virgil, and change the names as occasion i 

For the Mnchiaes. Tike of deities, malt 
male, as many a* -jao.w»«»\ wfanewt 
ftro equal parts, imAtaeo, SwaYlM ^* 
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let Juno pat him in a ferment, and Venus mo- 
lify him. Remember on all occasions to make use 
of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, 
draw them out of Milton's Paradise, and extract 
your spirits from Tasso. The use of these machines 
is evident : since no epic poem can possibly sub- 
sist without them, the wisest way is to reserve 
them for your greatest necessities. When you can- 
not extricate your hero, by any human means, or 
yourself by your own wit, seek relief from heaven, 
and the gods will do your business very readily. 
This is according to the direct prescription of 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry : 

Nee deas intertit, nisi dignas vindice nodtu 
Incident.— ' 

That is to say, ' A poet should never call upon 
the gods for their assistance, but when he is in 
great perplexity/ 

For the Descriptions. For a tempest Take Eu- 
ros, Zephyr, Auster, and Boreas, and cast them 
together in one verse : add to these of rain, light- 
ning, and thunder (the loudest you can) quantum 
sufficit ; mix your clouds and billows well together 
till they foam, and thicken your description here 
and there with* a quicksand. Brew your tempest 
well in your head, before you set it a blowing. 

For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of images 
and descriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice 
or two of Virgil; and if there remain any overplus, 
you may lay them by for a skirmish. Season it 
well with similies, and it will make an, es£x&sR&. 
battle. . 

For a burning Town. If s\Hi\v * tewswtf&«*^ 
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necessary (because it is certain there is one in 
Virgil) old Troy is ready burned to your hands : 
but if you fear that would be thought borrowed, 
a chapter or two of the Theory of the Conflagra- 
tion, well circumstanced and done into verse, will 
be a good succedaneum. . 

As for similies and metaphors, they may be 
found all over the creation; the most ignorant 
may gather them : but the difficulty is in applying 
them. For this, advise with your bookseller. 

Pope. 
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